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HEN someone gets to be 90 or 100, 
he is usually asked just how he got 
to be that old. 


We are over 90. But nobody has asked 
us how we got that old so we were re- 
flecting on it, and we think we have the 
answer. In the first place, people appar- 
ently don’t think of us as being old. 


We are still alive and kicking today 
because we have a lot of good friends 
who use our cable and insist that we stay 
that way. In fact, in spite of all the new 
insulations available, more people want 
more Kerite than ever before. They know 
from experience that its cost per year is 
very, very low. 


They say they have never seen any- 
thing just like Kerite and they are right, 
because there isn’t anything like it. The 
insulation we make today contains the 
same Kerite invented by A. G. Day in 
the 1860’s. Nobody else makes it. No- 
body else even knows how to make it. 


How to be young at 90? Well—just be 
sure to merit the confidence of the people 
who insist that you stay that way. The 
Kerite Company, 30 Church Street, New 
York 7, NY: 

Offices also at: 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3; 582 Market Street, San 
Francisco 4; 714 West Olympic Blvd., . 
Los Angeles 15. 


Kerite Insulation—Your Cable’s Best Life Insurance 


KERITE CABLE 





WHEEL IMPROVEMENTS 
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@ American Car & Foundry Co. 


© Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 





© Griffin Wheel Co. 
© Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. 


© New York Car Wheel Co. a car wheels are made by AMCCW members 
Oia diners Gar Wh fg. Co. at each and every point marked on this coast-to-coast map. 
Whichever location is nearest you, count on the plant 
@ Southern Wheel (American there as a source of good wheels that are being improved 
Brake Shoe Company) continually. Higher standards in design .. . in metallurgical 


practices ...in annealing techniques... in chill control 





. .in inspection procedures — all these are AMCCW 


long-range aims that have become facts today. 


Each of the 31 modern foundries shown above is a good 
place not only to get the wheels you need, but also to market 
the wheel scrap you may have on hand. At each, 

you can be sure of the sort of people with whom you're 
doing business — the most responsible people 

in the industry ... companies voluntarily committed 


to maintaining ever-advancing standards. 





ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 
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BACKWARD—BUT ALSO FORWARD: Once again, as a new 
year begins, Railway Age presents its Statistical and 
Outlook Number, reviewing the results of railway opera- 
tion in 1948, and looking forward to 1949, 





A YEAR OF PROGRESS: “The year 1948 was one of progress.” 
So says J. H. Parmelee, vice-president of the Association 
of American Railroads, and director of its Bureau of 
Railway Economics, in his annual review of railway 
operations, which begins on page 188. In support of that 
statement, Dr. Parmelee cites the facts, among others, 
that the year’s traffic remained at a high level; that ex- 
cellent efficiency records were attained; that car shortages 
were reduced as equipment installations increased; that 
substantial improvements were made in roadway, struc- 
tures and signals; and that the rate of return, although 
still below the desired 6 per cent, was slightly higher 
than in 1947. Details of these and other accomplishments 
of the year are related in Dr. Parmelee’s own article and 
in others in this issue. 





RECORD EXPENDITURES—AND MORE TO COME: Despite dis- 
couraging handicaps, Class I railroads spent for additions 
and betterments in 1948 the largest sum ever recorded 
in a single year—one and one-quarter billion dollars. And 
estimates so far available indicate that similar expendi- 
tures for at least the first quarter of 1949 will be at an 
even higher rate. But, as pointed out in an article begin- 
ning on page 150, the cumulative deficiency in facility 
improvement left over from years of depression and war 
has yet to be made up in full. 





EQUIPMENT BUYING CONTINUES HEAVY: Continuing the 
postwar trend, the railroads in 1948 placed orders for 
substantial quantities of new motive power and rolling 
stock. Locomotive buying—predominantly Diesel—was par- 
ticularly heavy. Details of equipment orders begin at page 
212 for locomotives; 220 for passenger cars, and 222 for 
freight cars, while typical 1948 equipment prices are listed 
on page 218. Trends in passenger car design, work equip- 
ment and motive power are summarized in other articles 
starting, respectively, on pages 158, 1€0 and 180. 





STEEL: Equipment buying might have been even heavier 
if the railroads and car builders could have obtained 
adequate supplies of steel. This critical situation is re- 
viewed in articles on pages 154 and 168. 








A CONSTRUCTION YEAR: Because they are the only form of 
transportation that builds and maintains its own right-of- 
way—instead of using publicly-owned facilities—the rail- 
roads always have construction projects under way. They 
had more of them, in doHar value, in 1948, than in any 
other year since 1930. A list of such projects is included 


os 


THE YEAR AT A GLANCE 


in the article which begins on page 231. As shown by 
other articles on pages 227 and 239 signaling and com- 
munications installation projects were also stepped up in 
1948 as compared with other recent years. Other develop- 
ments in the signaling and communications fields are 
covered in articles starting on pages 176 and 178. 





TOWARD AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE: “Railroads,” to quote 
again from Dr. Parmelee’s article, “enter the year 1949 
facing considerable uncertainty as to earnings.” To some 
small extent this uncertainty may have been alleviated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s prompt action 
in awarding the roads an interim Ex Parte 168 freight- 
rate increase averaging 5.2 per cent, and estimated to 
yield $425 million a year, as reported on page 242. 
But there is no likelihood of equally prompt action on 
their request for a 13 per cent permanent increase; the 
wage demands of the non-operating brothers—with the 
threat of a 40-hour week after September 1—have not been 
settled; there has been talk of demands for fourth-round 
wage increases; and the levels of prices, general business 
activity, and traffic are not clearly foreseeable. Nor is 
there any way of telling what new tribulations will emerge 
from the halls of Congress or the secret recesses of the 
so-called Department of Justice. The one prediction that 
can safely be made, on the basis of equipment actually 
on order and of contemplated capital expenditures, is 
that the railroads themselves in 1949 will do their utmost 
to give better, more efficient and more economical service 
through continued improvement of their physical plant. 





MERRY-GO-ROUND: January 1 and December 31 of 1948 
were 366 days apart—but on both of them the railroads 
were confronted with employee demands for wage in- 
creases and working rule concessions. A calendar of the 
intervening developments is included in the article on labor 
relations on page 156. 





AS THE RAILROADS GO--: In the last analysis, the railroads 
themselves can exercise only a limited amount of control 
over their own future. Their problem, as our editorial 
forcefully points out, is primarily political, and therefore 
its solution is also political—in the hands of the politi- 
cians, bureaucrats and businessmen who preach private 
enterprise while practising socialism. Secure in the cer- 
tainty of the fundamental economy of their service and 
of the nation’s continuing need for it, the railroads must 
make American business understand the danger of general 
socialism which will sooner or later infect all private 
enterprise if present policies toward the railroads con- 
tinue unchecked. 








SERVICE REVIEW: The dominant, fundamental purpose of 
all new equipment buying and all new construction of 
any type is to give better service to passengers and to 
shippers. Service developments in both fields in 1948 are 
reviewed in articles starting on pages 170 and 172. 
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On modern trains, railroads make 
their own weather electrically 
— an added responsibility for 
long-lived wires and cables. 





Single conductor Okonite car wire 
with tape and saturated braid finish. 





Multi-conductor Okonite-Okoprene 
control cable with Okoprene sheath 
overall. 
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ova and directly affecting passenger goodwill, electrical wiring 
takes on added importance. As much as 5 miles of insulated wire 
and cable go into a single modern passenger car. 

With today’s high installation costs, only the longest-lived wiring is 
economical. That’s why Okonite is so often specified. Value-conscious 
railroad executives and car builders alike have found Okonite-engineered 
car wire to be long-lived ana stable in its electrical characteristics. 

It is used by the millions of feet. It serves “nerve systems” of car 
apparatus — circuits for lighting, air conditioning, air circulation, bells, 
pumps, radio, telephone communication and cooking. 

In long term performance, good rubber insulation is the most impor- 
tant single factor. For this reason, Okonite insists on using what has been 
proved the best — Up-River Fine Para Rubber. This rubber is washed, 
aged, blended, improved by adding carefully-compounded “balancing 
ingredients.” 

Write for details on car wire and other Okonite products for a wide 
variety of railroad services. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 





Car photographs, courtesy Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
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AS THE RAILROADS GO, SO WILL 
GO ALL BUSINESS—AND THE NATION 


The central and dominating fact about the situa- 
tion of the railroads today, as it has been for a good 
many years, is that nothing very good or bad has 
happened to them, or is going to happen to them, 
except by the willful act of preponderant political 
power. Or, to say the same thing in another way: 
No invention has yet come along which, technologi- 
cally or economically, threatens to displace the rail- 
roads as the country’s primary reliance for trans- 
portation service; all the industry’s troubles have 
their origin in politics and not to the slightest degree 
in technological or economic senility, as some super- 
ficial witnesses have asserted. There is an impor- 
tant corollary to this observation, namely, that— 
just as no innovation in technology or economics 
has appeared to render the railroads obsolescent— 
neither have the railroads discovered, nor are they 
likely to discover, any mechanical or managerial 
contrivance so helpful to their performance that it 
is going to increase their earnings faster than re- 
sourceful politics can invent means of reducing 
them. 

Constant attention to the improvement of ma- 
chines and methods to the utmost limit of their 
resources is of the highest importance to the rail- 
roads’ strategy—serving the three-fold purpose of 
(1) offsetting, in part, rising costs and exactions; 
(2) lending aid in meeting competition; and (3) 
winning friends for the industry by evidencing a 
desire to provide the best service that financial 





limitations will permit. The last-named function 
is by far the most important of the three because, 
once the dominant public fully comprehends the 
existence of an infallible connection between a 
healthy political environment for the railroads and 
superior railroad service, an irresistible clamor for 
the maintenance of such an environment will arise. 

There are always enthusiasts for some improve- 
ment or another in railroad methods or machines 
who, in their praiseworthy zeal, insist that their 
proposals, if adopted, would “solve the railroad 
problem.” They are obviously mistaken, because 
there is no conceivable contrivance—even one which 
would reduce operating costs 50 per cent or more— 
which could not have its benefits siphoned away 
overnight by inimical political action in the form 
of more onerous working rules, higher wages, re- 
duced rates, or gifts of additional billions of tax 
money to provide facilities for the railroads’ rivals. 
A political problem can have only a political solu- 
tion—although economic and technological improve- 
ments are helpful and necessary as ingredients con- 
tributing to a political solution. No steward of 
large properties can expect to have larger oppor- 
tunities offered to him who does not first prove his 
capacity and good intentions by exacting the very 
best possible performance from the means already 
at his disposal. 

It is a whole lot better to be in trouble as a result 
of politics than to suffer adversity from the opera- 














tion of the laws of economics or physics—because 
there is no salvation for an industry when laws of 
nature start to work against its survival. There is 
always a solution to trouble originating in politics 
because politics will operate in favor of an industry 
rather than against it, if the people who wield 
dominant political power can be awakened to a 
sense of their selfish interest in the industry’s well- 
being. 

The railroads have done no better than they 
have done, so far, because the effort put forth to 
explain and dramatize the identity between pros- 
perity for them and the interests of working people, 
of farmers, of business men, and of the defense 
authorities has been quite inadequate to the magni- 
tude of the task. To concede that the railroads 
have not yet attained perfection in this direction is 
not, however, to deny them credit due for great 
accomplishment, because—considering the number 
of the forces arrayed against them, or wholly in- 
different to their existence—the retention of as 
much prosperity as they have retained bears elo- 
quent witness to a large quantity of intelligent en- 
deavor. 





Assets and Liabilities 


Looking back at the things the railroads did, and 
had done to them, in 1948—and forward to what 
1949 may hold in store—there is nothing to justify 
lowness of spirits; there is also nothing to justify 
a complacent belief that, somehow, everything is 
going to turn out all right. The industry earned 
$970 million of net railway operating income in 
1948, compared to $791 million in 1947, $625 mil- 
lion in 1946, and $859 in 1945. Expenditures in 
1948 for increasing the capacity of the railroads’ 
plant and the quality of their service totaled $1,250 
million—the largest outlay in the history of the 
industry. Capital improvements for the first quar- 
ter of 1949 are estimated at $364 million—or nearly 
40 per cent more than in the first quarter of 1948. 

Such items are definitely on the asset side of the 
balance sheet—not alone from the standpoint of the 
selfish interest of railroad owners, but also from 
that of the public interest in the continuance of 
economical and dependable transportation service. 
There is a somber side to the picture, too, which no 
observant realist can dismiss—made up of such 
items as these: 

(1) Persistent unwillingness of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in its control of rates, ever 
to go further than a grudging half-way in meeting 
the railroads’ revenue needs; 

(2) The chronic failure of regulatory agencies, 
taxing authorities, legislators, the Justice Depart- 
ment and other arms of government. to recognize 
that, in policing the railroads, they are not dealing 
with criminals meriting extinction but with useful 
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public servants who should be aided rather than 
crippled ; 

(3) The increasing resistance of shippers to rate 
increases to compensate the railroads for infla- 
tionary rises in costs—when practically all of these 
self-same shippers have raised prices to their cus- 
tomers by much larger ratios than those the rail- 
roads have sought ; 

(4) The threat and actual action by such ship- 
pers, in retaliation for railroad rate increases, to 
divert much of their traffic to socialized transpor- 
tation (i.e., waterways and highways); and the 
support by many shippers of increased appropria- 
tions of tax funds for enlarged socialized transpor- 
tation, while they pretend to be devoted worship- 
pers at the shrine of private enterprise and free 
institutions; and 

(5) The continuing and increasing unconcern of 
the leadership of most of the railway labor or- 
ganizations for the financial health of the industry 
which sustains their members, and—abetted by 
equally irresponsible governmental officials—the 
carving off by the unions of repeated pounds of 
flesh from the industry’s vital sinews, as was done 
notoriously in the 20-per-cent-plus hourly increase 
in the cost of most of their labor inflicted on the 
railroads in the closing weeks of the old year. 

In the face of such politicial difficulties the rail- 
roads have to sustain them the certain knowledge 
that the fundamental economy of their service and 
the nation’s need for it are undiminished. The 
tell-tale symptoms of industrial “old age” and 
decadence are (a) a diminishing economic demand 
for the industry’s product—e.g., as happened to 
bedroom chinaware, gas mantles, and buggies; and 
(b) the slowing down or complete cessation of in- 
creased efficiency of production. On neither of 
these scores is there any evidence to qualify the 
railroads for “‘obsolescent” status, but quite the con- 
trary. In 1947 they were called upon to produce 
47 per cent more ton-miles and 50 per cent more 
passenger-miles than in 1929, and they did the job 
with 20 per cent fewer man-hours of labor. 


The National Welfare at Stake 


This nation—with wide dispersal of the indus- 
trial plants upon which its standard of living and its 
military defense absolutely depend—needs its “as- 
sembly line” transportation plant, i.e., its railroads, 
more vitally than ever before in its history. Times 
of stress always provide the test for what is essen- 
tial. Canapes and caviar are an indulgence much 
esteemed by the jaded appetites of the habitually 
well-fed—but a man who is really hungry will 
exercise his franchise, every time, in favor of meat 
and potatoes. Similarly, when war came to the 
American people—and they had to conserve labor 
and materials and time—they did not look to labor- 
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vasting trucks and sluggish barges to take on the 
tremendously increased transportation load; they 
gave all of the increase to the railroads. 

Thus, until the statesmen who rule the land can 
give acceptable assurance that, never again, will the 
nation be so endangered that it will once more have 
to eliminate all waste of manpower, of fuel, and of 
materials in transportation—so it can divert the 
resources thus economized to the production of 
weapons of defense—then national survival will 
continue to require that the economical railroads be 
maintained ready for use, and that their capacity 
be increased as industrial output rises. If many 
customers insist upon a richer variety in their trans- 
portation diet in times of peace (i.e., since the tax- 
payers foot most of the bill for the expensive var- 
iants in the transportation menu), then that just 
means that somebody else besides these holiday- 
making customers will have to support the old re- 
liable railroad machine during their absence. Be- 
cause, when trouble comes, these wandering patrons 
will all be back again—and the railroads, as the 
only transportation agency which accepts in full 
the responsibilities of its common-carrier status, 
must be ready for them. 


Pioneers in Industrial Experience 


It is not from old age or from lagging behind 
other industries that the railroads suffer troubles 
from which most other industries are free—but be- 
cause the railroads are ahead of all other large 
industries in time. They have had to beat a path in 
the trackless forest of social relations, in which 
other industries have followed along with less dis- 
comfort. The railroads were the first large cor- 
porate enterprises, and had to do all the pioneering 
in finding means to raise and protect large-scale in- 
vestment funds. They had no experience of others 
to guide them and thus minimize their troubles; 
they had to make all the trial-and-error experiments 
themselves. They were the first industry to meet 
the problem of nationwide labor organization, and 
they had solved the problem pretty well, too, until 
other industries with less experience maladroitly 
allowed diseases of unionism to develop which have 
since spread back to the railroads from outside con- 
tagion, rather than being engendered by poor inter- 
nal health. 

The railroads were also the first industry to 
reach the eminence which gave excuse for public 
regulation, and the railroads served as the guinea 
pig upon which all the law and administrative 
precedents now being widely applied to all kinds 
of business were tried out and perfected. And now 
they are the first industry to reach the still unde- 
fined borderland between private and governmental 
enterprise, and the rules for defining the boundary 
between freedom and socialism are going to be 
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worked out on the railroads, establishing precedents 
for later application to all other industry. The late 
Wendell Willkie—before he got into politics and 
during the lamentably brief period when he served 
free institutions as the most eloquent spokesman 
they have ever had in modern times—once uttered a 
warning to all businessmen to the effect that, if they 
sought foreknowledge of what was going to happen 
to them, all they had to do was to observe what was 
happening to the railroads. 


In the Businessman's Own Interest 


The business community did not heed his advice 
then and it is not heeding it now—else reputable 
business men would not be condoning and abetting, 
as they are, the intolerable socialistic competition 
with its cost defrayed from taxation which is en- 
compassing the railroads more threateningly every 
day. If these business men were heeding the voice 
of intelligence or experience, they would not be 
resisting rates to compensate the railroads for the 
cost of the 40-hour week and other onerous labor 
exactions—which railway employees did not invent 
but merely acquired by contagion from other indus- 
tries which put up no resistance to awarding such 
concessions to their own employees; and which 
immediately passed along the cost, and usually 
then some, to their customers. 

There can be only one reason why business lead- 
ers and Americans generally are more often found 
aiding the cause of socialism in transportation than 
in resisting it—and why regulation of the railroads 
to the point of strangulation seldom raises their 
blood pressure. That reason is that nobody has 
taken the trouble to show them how and wherein 
grave-digging for the railroads as self-sustaining 
private enterprise is merely a practice work-out 
for the burial of all private business and all free 
institutions. 

The nations of western Europe succeeded in get- 
ting Uncle Sam appropriately scared of commun- 
ism; and thereafter they found it easy enough to 
persuade the old gentleman to contribute several bil- 
lion dollars to improve their living standards lest 
they be infected with this loathsome disease. With 
the success of this strategic course thus so brilliant- 
ly demonstrated, the railroads should not be dis- 
mayed at the similar but far less imposing task 
which so obviously confronts them—namely, that 
of pointing out to Americans, and especially to 
American business, the general socialist infection 
which would certainly follow from the socialization 
of transportation. There is no more danger that 
general communization would follow from the com- 
munization. of Europe than there is that general 
socialization in America would follow from sociali- 
zation of the railroads; and socialism is only the 
half-way house on the road to communism. 
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RECORD CAPITAL EXPENDITURES — 


BUT STILL FAR BELOW THE NATION'S NEED 





The railroads’ 1948 outlay for additions and better- 
ments was the greatest in history, but a realistic ap- 
praisal of their progress since 1930 reveals a shocking 
cumulative deficiency in the enlargement and improve- 
ment of their facilities—This deficiency must be made 
up quickly if railroad capacity is to remain adequate 
—It can be made up if the public concern is awakened 


le 1948 the Class I railroads of the United States made 
capital expenditures for additions and_ betterments 
totaling $1,250 million — the largest sum ever spent 
in one year for such purposes since the records have 
been kept. The investment was made despite discourag- 
ing handicaps a continuous shortage of steel, wage 
disputes with employees that would have brought on 
a nationwide strike if the federal government had not 
“seized” the railroads, uncertainties as to revenues 
that lasted until the Ex Parte 166 freight rate -in- 
crease was approved August 21, a persistent decline 
in revenue passenger-miles, and threats that shippers 
would turn to other means of transportation for much 
of their higher-rated traffic. 

The $1,250 million gross capital expenditures of 
1948 exceeded by 47.6 per cent the 1947 outlay of $847 
million, yet there is every evidence that comparable 
1949 expenditures — barring some sudden economic 
crisis — will be substantially greater than the 1948 
figure. Estimates submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the railroads indicate that their gross 
capital expenditures in the first quarter of 1949 will 
be about $364 million, exceeding the same period last 
year by $101 million. If the same percentage increase 
should be maintained over the twelve months the out- 
lay for additions and betterments to railroad fixed 
property and equipment in 1949 would reach some 
$1,730 million. 

Whether the railroads will be able to continue to 
make capital investments throughout 1949 at such a 
rate depends on many factors, some of them completely 
beyond the railroads’ control. But there is no doubt 
of the railroads’ need — the country’s need — for ex- 
penditures of even greater magnitude. 

The railroads’ recent remarkable record of perform- 
ance has diverted attention from the disturbing fact 
that they are rapidly wearing out. They have been 
wearing out their equipment and fixed property con- 
tinuously since the first train ran on American rails, 
but such normal wear and tear was more than offset 
year after year and decade after decade by the invest- 
ment of more and more capital to enable the railroads 
to keep pace with the growth of the nation and the 
expansion of its economy. This process continued until 
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the great depression of the Thirties. Then, for several 
years, the railroads’ investment in road and equipment 
actually decreased (that is, replacements and additions 
did not keep pace with retirements and depreciation), 
and not until 1943 did their total capital investment 
recover the level it had attained in 1930. 

The railroads’ steady attrition—“living on their fat” 
— that went on during the war and afterwards shows 
up in many ways. Of some 1,742,000 freight cars owned 
by the railroads in 1947, for example, about 56 per 
cent were over 20 years old and 21 per cent were over 
30 years old. Of the 39,629 passenger-train cars they 
owned in 1947, 71.9 per cent were over 20 years old 
and 40.7 per cent were over 30 years old. Of the 41,719 
locomotives they owned in 1947, 67.9 per cent were 
built before 1925 and 35.7 per cent before 1915. Ade- 
quate statistics are not available on the age of freight- 
houses and shops and other structures, or the degree 
of obsolescence of shop tools and work equipment, but 
the observant traveler cannot avoid noticing many in- 
stances where the railroad plant is woefully antiquated. 

The Class I railroads’ total capital expenditures for 
roadway and structures in 1947 amounted to $298.8 
million; in 1948 they were up to $330.9 million: 
but in 1930 they were $544.3 million. The railroads 
spent $45 million for 1,444 thousand tons of new re- 
placement rail in 1947, but in 1930 they spent $47 
million for 1,517 thousand tons. They spent $62 million 
in 1947 for additional track, but in 1930 they spent 
$115 million. For additional ballast the figures are $5 
million in 1947 as compared to $11 million in 1930. 
In 1947 the railroads laid 35.3 million treated ties to 
replace old ties, but in 1930 they laid 49.7 million 
treated ties as replacements — not to mention another 
13.6 million not treated. In 1947 they spent $318 mil- 
lion for new construction; in 1930, $521 million. 

These disparities in the postwar rate of essential rail- 
way capital expenditures as compared to 1930 empha- 
size the fact that the American railroads stopped grow- 
ing in 1930. They did not stop improving. They have 
bigger freight cars, better locomotives, finer passenger 
trains, safer systems of signals and communications, 
refined operating techniques, and notably closer rela- 
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tions with their customers. But they stopped growing 
in 1930, and did not resume their growth until 1943. 
They have grown since then, but no more rapidly than 
in the Twenties. The national economy, on the other 
hand, after a depression set-back, has expanded at an 
accelerated rate and more than made up for the 
doldrums of the Thirties. The result is that the rail- 
roads are compelled to do business in 1949 with what 
are, in many respects, 1935-model properties. 

One way — perhaps over-simplified — to measure 
the growth of the nation’s business is by the increase 
in population. The more people there are, the more 
commerce results from their activities. The present 
estimated population is about 21 per cent greater than 
the 1930 total; the railroads’ total property investment 
is approximately 9.7 per cent greater than it was in 
1930. Another way to measure the growth of the na- 
tion’s business is in terms of the gross national product 
— that is, the market value of all the goods and serv- 
ices produced in the country in a year (including the 
services of the railroads). This index of the nation’s 
business declined, of course, during the Thirties, but 
in recent years it has gone up in leaps and bounds until 
the estimate for 1948 is $253 billion, an increase of 
178 per cent over 1930’s $90.9 billion. In comparison, 
the railroads’ gross capital expenditures in 1948 were 
up about 43 per cent over 1930. 


Depreciated Dollars 


The 178 per cent increase in the gross national 
product indicated for 1948 over 1930 does not, of 
course, represent an equivalent increase in physical 
goods or services, because 1948 dollars did not buy 
what 1930 dollars bought. The railroads’ 1948 dollars 
likewise had less buying power than their 1930 dollars. 
A dollar in 1948 would buy only that quantity of 
materials at wholesale that 47 cents would buy in 1930. 
If the railroads could have spent 1930 dollars in 1948, 
they would have had to spend for their capitalized 
additions and betterments not $1,250 million, but $588 
million. And in 1930, spending 1930 dollars, their gross 
capital expenditures were $873 million. 

The railroads’ lack of sufficient resources to keep 
pace with the country’s economic expansion since the 
Thirties can be stated in another way. During the 10 
years ended with 1930, when the railroads’ capital 
expenditures were in line with the general development 
of business, the average annual increase in the property 
investment of the Class I roads (before depreciation) 
was $606 million. In the next 17 years through the end 
of 1947, the average annual increase in the property 
investment of the Class I roads (before depreciation) 
was only $151.7 million. The total increase in that 
17-year period was $2,579 million. If the Class I roads’ 
property investment had increased from 1930 through 
1947 at the same rate that it did increase from 1920 
through 1930, the total increase for the 17-year period 
would have been (before depreciation) $10,301 million. 
In other words, to have maintained throughout the 17 
years ended with 1947 the rate of development and 
improvement of their properties that was maintained 
in the Twenties, the Class I roads would have had to 
invest $7,722 million more than they did invest. 

While the railroads produce the safest transportation 
and produce it at a lower unit cost than competing 
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carriers, they do not produce transportation as ef- 
ficiently as they could if they were not handicapped 
with so much worn or obsolescent plant and equipment. 
Examples are mentioned in this issue of Railway Age 
of installations of modern signaling, of up-to-date 
retarder-equipped yards, of mechanical equipment for 
stores and freighthouse work, of maintenance-of-way 
machinery, that show very large immediate returns on 
the investment. Similar instances are reported through- 
out the year. The opportunities for additions and 
betterments on a vast scale are legion. They are 
recognized. The difficulty facing the railroads is, as 
it has been for years, and particularly since the onset 
of the depression in the Thirties, how to pay for these 
money-saving necessities. 

President Ralph Budd of the Burlington brought 
this problem before the I.C.C. last December during 
the hearings on the railroads’ Ex Parte 168 applicatior. 
for authority to increase rates an additional 8 per cent 
at once in order partially to offset the latest round of 
wage increases. ““The only feasible method of provid- 
ing adequate and efficient transportation,” he said, “and 
of adapting the railroad plant to the growing and 
changing needs of the country, is to do so gradually 
but continuously. It is improvident, if not impossible, 
to let the plant deteriorate for some years and then 
try quickly to place it in condition to meet some great 
emergency. ... 

“Every kind of productive activity in the United 
States has made spectacular progress by introducing 
and perfecting new means of increasing output and 
making better goods. This is true of farming, mining, 
and manufacturing, the three basic sources of material 
wealth. The demand for capital to continue this pro- 
gram of expansion and modernization in other indus- 
tries is a matter of common knowledge. Railroads are 
in similar need of making capital additions and im- 
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While the railroads continued to dip into their reserves in 1948 
to finance improvements, the rate of depletion of assets tended 
to level off, suggesting that of the capital accumulated during 
the war years, little more remains than is needed for current 
operations 
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provements in order to give the up-to-date service the 
country should have, and also in order to take advan- 
tage of technological advances which will increase 
their efficiency and capacity. 

“Their first and vital need of course is to replace 
their old, worn-out cars and locomotives with units 
of the latest types, and to add some new units. Equally 
necessary, but not so obvious, is the replacing of more 
old track rail than has been done, in order to catch 
up on the wear and tear due to the heavy traffic since 
1941. A more extensive program of modernization of 
shops and shop tools should also be undertaken. Many 
railroad shops are not as well equipped or as well 
arranged as they should be, and many railroad shop 
tools are obsolescent. The new cars and locomotives 
naturally call for tools of greater precision than the 
old ones possess. 


Improvements Cumulative in Effect 


“These replacements and improvements in rolling 
stock and fixed property, however, are the minimum 
that must be done. They alone are not enough to meet 
the requirements that the United States should have 
the best railway services that it is practicable to pro- 
vide. To do that there must be a constant striving 
toward physical perfection. As a goal it will never 
be reached, but in large degree it can be approached 
by having a betterment program that will in general 
revise some of the most restrictive sections of track 
each year and change them from slow zones to zones 
of unrestricted speed. Of course this general revision 
of standards cannot be accomplished quickly, at least 
not in its entirety. But improvements can be made in 
many places simultaneously, and the cumulative effect 
in a few years would be striking.” 

A particularly significant fact about the railroads’ 
gross capital expenditures in 1948 is the relative un- 
importance of the outlays for improvements and addi- 
tions to the fixed properties — road and structures. 
The actual expenditure of the Class I roads in this 
category was estimated by them at $330.9 million last 


year, out of the $1,250 million total, or 26.5 per cent. 
The figures are available for road and equipment ex- 
penditures separately back to 1921, and not in any of 
the 26 years before last year were road expenditures 
such a small portion of the total capital expenditures. 

The conclusion is scarcely avoidable that probably 
the most important element favoring the greater in- 
crease in expenditures for equipment is the relative ease 
with which those expenditures can be financed as com- 
pared to fixed property outlays. 

Within the limits set by a given railroad’s ability to 
keep up its regular payments on equipment obligations, 
such securities can be sold at comparatively favorable 
interest rates in practically any kind of financial 
weather, even by carriers with the poorest credit stand- 
ing. 

But capital expenditures for roadway and _ struc- 
tures cannot be financed so conveniently. They can be 
paid for from earnings, from borrowed money (gen- 
erally secured by fixed-interest mortgages) or from 
the sale of equities capitalizing the improvements. 
Since the onset of the depression of the Thirties, the 
latter two of these sources of capital have been almost 
wholly unavailable to the railroads. 

In recent years no railroad has even attempted to 
raise new money by the public sale of stock. The bulk 
of the additional capital investment made by the car- 
riers since 1930 — $2,579 million — has come from 
earnings. In other words, the owners of the railroads, 
the people whose money already is invested in them, 
have provided the greater part of the money for the 
improvements and betterments the railroads have made. 
No one else has considered the railroads a sufficiently 
good credit risk to supply additional capital to support 
the vastly accelerated program of renewals and better- 
ments that their condition and the country’s develop- 
ment call for. ; 

The owners of the railroads have not increased their 
investments in the carriers altogether out of choice. In 
most cases it has been a matter of pure necessity. Rail- 
road dividends since 1930 have been notoriously low, 
as compared to the dividends of companies engaged 
in other businesses. Owners 
of railroad stocks have not 
been so satisfied with these 
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dividends that they have 
welcomed the opportunity 
to enlarge their investments 
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* Switching and Terminal Companies included. 
t In 1940 and thereafter long-term de i 
thereto it is included in current liabilities. 


removed from current liabilities to deferred liabilities. 
t Tax liability included in 1941 and thereafter. 
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debt in default is included in long-term debt. ‘ ) 
Likewise in 1940 and thereafter default interest is 
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Table Il—Changes in Cash and Current Assets of Individual Large Railroads* 
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Wabash Salis Hat ioae Venetone 30,364,770 25,402,948 + 20 45,267,590 38,742,791 28,143,312 24,044,794 17,124,278 14,697,997 + 17 














*Certain capital and other reserve funds, particularly of roads recently reorganized, are not included. 


+ Current liabilities exceeded current assets in 1948. 
§ Includes the Pere§¥Marquette. 





rates.” It predicted, “Our railroads will find it in- 
creasingly difficult, if not impossible, to obtain new 
capital funds or refinance maturities by the issuance 
of non-fixed interest bearing securities such as income 
bonds, or by preferred and common stock issues. This 
is a sad commentary on their poor credit position 
despite maximum volume of traffic... . Failing a more 
constructive attitude on the part of the regulatory 
authorities, any sustained business depression would 
bring about serious difficulties for the railroads. The 
situation should be currently and permanently corrected 
to the end that this great industry, which has proven 
itself to be one of our first lines of defense, should not 
be placed in financial danger through no fault of its 
own making.” 

From time to time some malicious or uninformed 
person publicly refers to the railroads as a decadent 
industry. The pages of this issue of Railway Age are 
full of facts that show the railroads are not decadent— 
yet. They perhaps may be accused with more fairness, 
however, of having been less aggressive than they 
should have been in demanding concrete recognition 
for their fundamental importance to the national eco- 
nomy and the national defense — recognition that 
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could be translated into means with which to accom- 
plish at a much faster pace the modernization and 
improvement of their properties. 

In brief, the railroads face a dilemma, and the na- 
tional welfare and national defense very possibly may 
depend on their success in finding a way out of that 
dilemma. They cannot do it unaided. On the other 
hand, aid is not likely to be forthcoming until it is 
earnestly sought, until those who must give it are 
convinced that it is in their own interest to have better 
railroads. Great expenditures cannot be made by pri- 
vate enterprise in a time of great depression. They 
must be undertaken when business is good. The rail- 
roads cannot afford to wait. The railroads’ manage- 
ments, their security holders, their employees, their 
customers, the manufacturers of railway supplies, the 
government agencies that regulate the railroads and 
tax them, the armed forces of the country — all of 
them have a stake in the railroads’ future. Together, 
they can convince the public that the national need 
requires prompt improvement and expansion of the 
railroads’ facilities. If the public becomes convinced 
of the necessity, the means to accomplish it will be 
provided. 
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Except for the finest finished grades, the supply of 
lumber has increased greatly and prices have decreased 


MATERIALS SUPPLY IMPROVED IN ‘48 


Crosstie situation in Pacific Northwest was bad due to export of Douglas 
fir ties — Continuation of "voluntary allocations" of steel should keep 


carbuilding at present level well into '49 — Diesel fuel supply good 


By J. W. MILLIKEN 


Associate Editor, Purchases & Stores Department 


White the railroads still are not getting everything they 
need, and prices reflect continuing inflation, the ma- 
terials supply situation was eased considerably in 
the year just past, and in the categories which were 
causing most concern in the purchasing departments, 
namely, Diesel fuel, lumber, crossties, and to a certain 
extent steel. 

Diesel fuel gave the railroads many anxious mo- 
ments during the tough winter months early in 1948. 
No instance of storage of Diesel power for any period 


Charging 100 tons of molten iron from blast furnaces into 
an open hearth for conversion into steel. Steel supply improved 
in 1948, but shortages still bedevil ra‘lroads 














was reported, however, and present prospects point to 
pretty clear sailing this year. Most roads report a 
normal fuel supply on hand, which varies from a 10-12 
day reserve for some roads to as high as 44 days for 
others. Most of those with low supply expect to 
remedy this with increased storage capacity within 
the next 60-90 days. None expect trouble from this 
quarter during 1949, 

The crosstie and lumber situation, which last sum- 
mer was making most purchasing agents unhappy, 
seems to have improved somewhat, although neither 
uniformly nor nearly as much as would be desirable. 
Tie production, which started out at a low figure this 
year, climbed during the summer months but is slump- 
ing again, especially in the Central South and South- 
west, where it was only about 50 per cent normal dur- 
ing November. Nevertheless, the roads in that area 
do not exhibit alarm. Although they do not have 
their full 1949 supply on hand, this is not unusual, 
since they use soft pine and gum ties which re- 
quire only 7 or 8 months for curing. Despite a real 
improvement in the supply of Douglas fir ties, how- 
ever, due partly to the West Coast maritime strike’s 
cutting exports, those roads which rely on the Douglas 
fir area for their crosstie supply still are not out of 
the woods. Several of the larger ones report that their 
supplies on hand are sufficient only for the first six 
months of the year. With an expected boom in ex- 
port shipments of ties now that the strike is over the 
prospect is still clouded for the roads that rely on 
Douglas fir. But in the East the tie supply seems to 
be much better, and several roads report that they 
are buying their 1950 ties already. Some eastern rail- 
roads may be a little short of ties, due to the production 
drop in the fall, but their shortage does not seem to 
be serious. 


Lumber Prices Down 


Lumber for car repairs and other miscellaneous 
grades now seems almost universally back in the buy- 
ers’ market category. In addition, prices have drop- 
ped considerably from the March and April figures. 
Both availability and price declines can be attributed 
to a slackening of the market for building material, 
plus, in the case of the West Coast area, a real decline 
in exports. It is noteworthy that some roads have 
specified the new lower prices as their delivered price, 
which makes the picture even more favorable in the 
light of freight rate increases. Only the finer finished 
grades of lumber continue to be really difficult to 
procure. 

While the tie and lumber picture seems to have 
cleared favorably, in general, the supply of steel prod- 
ucts presents a situation which is neither uniformly 
bad nor good. The six-month extension of the “volun- 
tary allocations” of steel, amounting to 250,000 tons per 
month, for carbuilding and M.R.O. indicates that at 
least until the end of August, 1949, the car repair 
and building program probably will go on at a rate 
closely approximating the present one. 

When roads are experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
their needs for various sheets and plates for the car- 
building and repair programs, it seems to be ne‘ther 
a question of distance from mills nor of size of or- 
ders, which would seem to indicate a real desire on 
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the part of the steel industry to treat customers uni- 
formly. By and large, there is little doubt that the 
demand for most steel products is still running ahead 
ot the supply despite indications that 1948 steel 
production will be greater than that of any other 
year in history. That the steel companies are meet- 
ing demands as rapidly as possible is certain. 
Most of the railroads queried report they are “getting 
by” although in some cases they have had to resort 
to buying from warehouses and second-hand dealers, 
while one railroad reports that dismantling of steam 
locomotive tenders has helped its car repair program. 
In cases where the railroads have been forced to buy 
from warehouses they have paid more than if they 
bought direct from the mill. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, roads are experiencing little difficulty in getting 
mills to accept orders, although lead time allowed on 
orders varies as to mill and items ordered. 


Steel Delivery Times Vary 


So far as the steel supply’s effect on carbuilding (by 
railroads) and M.R.O. is concerned, a representative 
group of seven roads, covering all sections of the coun- 
try, reports as follows: Three holding to schedule on 
M.R.O. and building; one program “not operating at 
capacity”; one program 30 days behind; two programs 
about 180 days behind. It seems clear, therefore, that 
there is no one word, unless it be “tight,” which can 
describe the situation as regards sheets and plates. 
Certainly the railroads are not getting all they want, 
when they want it, but in this position they have much 
company. That railroad men know this is indicated 
by the fact that practically no one is bitterly critical 
of the steel industry, and others expect to get “caught 
up” in their repair program fairly soon. Delivery 
times range from 45 days to 180 days in a few cases 
and even longer when steel mill breakdowns occur. 
Most roads reporting say they are in the 60-90 day 
group, with the average overall being about 70. This 
is a definite improvement over a year ago. 

While some of the large steam-power users are hav- 
ing some trouble meeting their needs for boiler tubes 
and flues, one road even reporting it will not receive 
more than 50 per cent of actual needs during the first 
quarter of 1949, most of them report getting by be- 
cause Dieselization is cutting their overall needs’ and 
giving them a supply of second-hand tubes and flues 
from scrapped steam locomotives. Unless they do 
a little better in this respect by the second quarter 
of this year some steam power may be “stored await- 
ing repairs.” Canadian roads are particularly dis- 
turbed about the flue and tube situation. 

Various other items are still on the shortage list. 
Electrical equipment, particularly that requiring cop- 
per, which is in great demand, is on slow delivery 
schedules. This means that special attention must be 
given to the need for some of the electrical equipment 
on Diesels and signal and communications material. 
Cement, tinware and aluminum also are still decidedly 
in the seller’s market. Delivery times on material- 
handling equipment and lead have decreased consider- 
ably. Clearly, the supply situation is getting better 
—not at uniform rates for all commodities, but im- 
proving. Unless something unforeseen happens, 1949 
should see further favorable developments. 
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WAGE AND RULE MERRY-G0-ROUND 


Year of strike threats, government seizure and compromise settlements begins 
and ends with claims for higher wages and additional working rule concessions 


By R. G. LEWIS 


Associate Editor 





Lio relations were such during 1948 that members 
of the carriers’ conference committees at Chicago 
hardly ever had a chance to “pack up and go home” 
for more than a weekend. These unsettled conditions 
were climaxed on May 10 by government seizure 
of the railroads in an eleventh-hour measure to pre- 
vent a strike of 125,000 employees represented by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. Army opera- 
tion lasted until July 9. On August 11, the three 
unions accepted terms conforming generally to recom- 
mendations made by an emergency board four and a 
half months earlier. The settlement provided for a 
151%4-cent hourly wage increase retroactive to No- 
vember 1, 1947, and rule changes retroactive, so far 
as money provisions were involved, to January 1, 1948. 

A 15'%-cert wage increase had been accepted by 


175,000 other operating employees effective on No-. 


vember 1, 1947, along with four rule changes effective 
on January 1, 1948. Nearly a million non-operating 
employees were awarded 15'%-cents more hourly, ef- 
fective September 1, 1947, by an arbitration board. 
Thus the 15%4-cent pattern—while not agreed upon by 
the engineers, firemen and switchmen until August, 
1948, was actually applied to the entire railroad in- 
dustry in late 1947, and constituted the second gen- 
eral pay increase since “V-J” Day. 

Negotiations got under way on “third round” de- 
mands even before these settlements were arrived at, 
and further increases were agreed upon for the operat- 
ing brotherhoods. The “non-op” case was still un- 
settled at the year end. A complete review of these 
developments appears in the article by Dr. Parmelee 
in this issue, and in the “calendar” on the next page. 


Payroll Biggest Expense Item 


In. the first nine months of 1948, approximately 64 
per cent of the Class I railroads’ total operating ex- 
pense was in the form of compensation to employees— 
$3,439,836,788 out of expenses totalling $5,533,431,411. 
This nine-month payroll was more than a quarter of 
a billion dollars greater than that for the first nine 
months of 1947, even though two per cent fewer em- 
ployees drew pay thereon. It did not, of course, re- 
flect the 10-cent settlement with the operating em- 
ployees on October 16. 

During the first nine months of 1948, the average 
railroad employee earned $287.93 monthly. (This, 
again, was prior to the 10-cent settlement with the 
operating brotherhoods.) In the first nine months 


of the year previous, average monthly earnings were 
260.59, so that workers’ earnings in the first three 
quarters of 1948 were up 10.5 per cent. 

By June, 1948, when third-round increases were in 
effect in many manufacturing industries, and when 
only first-and second-round increases had taken ef- 
fect in the railroad industry, average weekly earnings 
of the two classes, compared with their earnings in 
September, 1945—the month following “V-J” Day— 
were as follows: 


Manufacturing Railroad 

Industry Industry 
September, 1945 $40.87 $49.80 
June, 1948 52.85 67.71 


The take-home pay of the railroaders was better 
preserved than the take-home pay of most industrial 
workers because railroad men did not suffer any great 
reduction in the number of hours worked. 

The productivity of railroad employees in terms of 
traffic units, car-miles and gross ton-miles produced 
does not show material change when the year ended 
June 30, 1948, is compared with the year 1947, but 
the cost of wages for that production rose as much as 
12 per cent. The following measures of employee 
productivity, and the wages paid therefor, show that 
the carriers had to pay more for approximately the 


same operating results: 
Percent 


Year ended increase or 
Year 1947 June 30, 1948 decrease 
0.7 


Trattc units* per employee 552,213 548,278 D 

Wages per 1,000 traffic units $5.83 $6.66 i i 
Car-miles per employee 27,099 27,411 sa 
Wages per car-mile 11.9¢ 13.3¢ I 11.8 
Gross ton-miles per employee 1,286,791 1,286,931 aie 
Wages per 1,000 gross ton-miles $2.50 $2.80 rT 12:0 


miles. 


In view of the favorable earnings enjoyed by rail- 
road employees, it might be anticipated that 1949 would 
be a year of freedom from new demands, and a year 
in which the railways might, at last, enjoy stabiliza- 
tion of costs. However, if the unions continue to press 
demands for make-work rules—such as those which 
would, if granted, put extra engineers and firemen in 
the cabs of Diesel locomotives—1949 will offer the 
same pattern of labor unrest and continued cost in- 
creases as did 1948, 

The accompanying “calendar” reviews the labor 
situation from the first of last year; carries through 
the wage and rule dispute which led to the 61-day 
period of federal operation; reviews the case of the 
non-operating employees, and outlines demands and 
recommendations which were before the carriers at 
the close of the year. 
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CALENDAR OF LABOR AND WAGE EVENTS—1948 


(At the beginning of 1948 the major matter on the wage 
and rule dockets of the nation’s railroads was the unsettled 


demand of 


approximately 125,000 engineers, firemen and 


switchmen for a 30 per cent increase in pay and changes in 
25 working rules. There was also pending a demand of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen for an extra 
fireman on Diesel locomotives in road service, and elimination 


of oil-fired 


Jan. 1 


Jan. 16 


Jan. 20 
Jan. 27 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 2 to 
March 10 


March 1 


March 27 


March 29 
April 6 
April 10 


April 14 to 
April 27 


April 28 


April 29 


April 29 to 
May 4 


May 7 


May 8 
May 9 
May 10 





May 18 to 
May 21 


May 28 


May 28 to 
June 2 


June 10 


steam, electric and Diesel pay differentials.) 


Rule changes effecting passenger service overtime, 
initial terminal delay provision in freight service 
(engineers and firemen only), conversion to local 
freight basis of pay, away from home terminal pay, 
differentials, and rates of pay for yard service em- 
ployees, placed in effect as a result of conductors’ 
and trainmen’s settlement of Nov. 14, 1947, and, retro- 
actively, the engineers’, firemen’s and switchmen’s 
agreement of Aug. 11, 1948 


_ National Mediation Board announces failure of its 


conciliatory efforts in the dispute over demands of 
the engineers, firemen and switchmen 


Engineers, firemen and switchmen set strike for 6 
a.m. Feb. 


President Truman creates emergency board to handle 
engineers’, firemen’s and switchmen’s dispute; appoints 
Dr. Wm. M. Leiserson, chairman; Judge Geo. E. 
Bushnell and Prof. W. W. Wirtz, members 


Rule change respecting overtime payments to extra 
conductors and trainmen in yard service placed in 
effect as a result of Dec. 12, 1947, agreement 


Emergency board proceedings in engineers’, firemen’s 
and switchmen’s case open at Chicago. (Thirty-day 
extension requested Feb. 21) 


Rule changes covering dining car stewards are placed 
in effect as a result of Dec. 18, 1947, agreement 


Emergency board recommends 15%-cent hourly wage 
increase and 15 rule changes — 13 employee pro- 
posals and 2 carrier proposals — in engineers’, fire- 
men’s and switchmen’s dispute 


Carriers accept emergency board recommendations 
Unions reject emergency board recommendations 


Non-operating employees ask for 40-hr. work week 
with 48 hours’ pay; penalty pay for Saturday, Sun- 
day and holiday work, and a 25-cent hourly wage 
increase, to be effective May 10 


Engineers, firemen and switchmen meet with carriers 
to further negotiate their wage and rule dispute in 
the light of the emergency board’s March 27 findings 


Firemen and switchmen announce strike set for 6 
a.m. May 11 


Engineers announce strike set for 6 a.m. May 11 


National Mediation Board renews conciliatory efforts; 
no accord reached 


Union heads meet Dr. John R. Steelman, assistant to 
President Truman, in attempt to reach settlement 


Carriers and unions confer jointly with Steelman 
Carriers and unions confer separately with Steelman 


Government takes over railroads upon authority of 
the Federal Possession and Control Act of 1916 au- 
thorizing the President to so act in “time of war.” 
Secretary of the Army Royall charged with opera- 
tion of the roads. Temporary restraining order ob- 
tained from Judge T. Alan Goldsborough and strike 
called off in compliance therewith 


Further White House conferences fail to bring settle- 
ment; temporary restraining order extended to May 29 


Judge Goldsborough extends temporary restraining 
order to June 


Dr. Steelman further attempts, without success, to 
mediate the dispute by separate meetings with the 
parties 


Judge Goldsborough grants a federal government peti- 
tion for a preliminary injunction replacing the tem- 
porary restraining order, restraining the unions from 
staging a strike 





June 23 to 
June 28 


June 29 to 
June 30 


July 1 
July 1 


July 7 
July 8 


July 9 


Aug. 11 


Sep. 8 
Sep. 14 


Sep. 17 
Sep. 18 
Sep. 20 


Oct. 18 


Oct. 26 to 
Nov. 27 


Nov. 12 
Nov. 18 


Nov. 27 


Nov. 30 


Dec. 17 


Steelman further attempts to settle case in negotia- 
tion with the separate parties 


Carriers and unions confer jointly with Steelman 


Judge Goldsborough makes permanent the injunction 
restraining the unions from strike action 


Conductors and trainmen file request for a 25 per 
cent (third-round) wage increase 


Steelman resumes conferences with the carriers and 
the engineers, firemen and switchmen 


A settlement proposal on approximately the same 
basis as the March 27 emergency board recommenda- 
tion, except as to some rule provisions, accepted by 
both parties 


Government control terminated and roads returned 


to owners 


Agreement for settlement of all engineers’, firemen’s 
and switchmen’s issues in the national wage and rules 
case signed at Washington; includes provision for 
immediate negotiation on the difference between 15%4- 
cents hourly and the original 30 per cent wage de- 
mand (about 18 per cent) 


Non-operating unions begin negotiations with carriers 
at Chicago 


Operating employees begin meetings at Chicago on 
“third-round” wage demands 


‘‘Non-op” negotiations collapse 
“Non-op” unions circulate strike ballots 


Carriers seek Mediation Board intervention in ‘“‘non- 
case 


Mediation Board meets with carriers and_ “‘non-ops”’; 
conciliatory efforts of no avail. Unions reject arbitra- 
tion offer 


Conductors and trainmen settle for 10-cent hourly 
wage increase, effective Oct. 16, in place of 25 per 
cent demands 


Pid . 
Engineers, firemen and switchmen recess sessions with 
carriers to consider 10-cent offer in place of 18 per 
cent demands 


Ten-cent hourly wage increase placed in effect for 
approximately 300,000 operating employees as a_result 
of conductors’ and trainmen’s agreement of Oct. 4, 
and, retroactively, the engineers’, firemen’s and 
switchmen’s settlement of Nov. 12 


President creates “‘non-op” emergency board; appoints 
Dr. Leiserson, chairman; Geo. A. Cook and David L. 
Cole, members 


“Non-op” emergency board meets at Chicago (thirty- 
day extension granted on Nov. 16) 


Engineers, “firemen and switchmen accept 10-cent 
hourly wage increase offer, retroactive to Oct. 16 


Conductors and trainmen file demands for 15 to 30 
days’ paid vacations based on length of service 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers circulates strike 
ballots on 18 western roads for second engineer on 
multiple-unit road Diesel locomotives 


Engineers, firemen and switchmen file demands for 15 
to 30 days’ paid vacations based on length of service 


“Non-op” emergency board recommends carriers estab- 
lish a 40-hr. work week consisting of 5 days of 8 hr. 
each, with 2 consecutive days off in each 7, with a 
20 per cent increase in the basic rate of pay to pro- 
vide the same basic earnings in 40 hr. as are now 
paid for 48 hr., and time and one-half for all over- 
time work, effective September 1, 1949, and, in addi- 
tion, a general increase of 7 cents an hour retro- 
active to October 1, 1948 


(At the close of 1948, the railroads had before them pro- 
posals of the B. of L. F. & E. for extra firemen on road Diesels; 
a proposal, coupled with a strike threat on 18 roads, of the 
B. of L. E. for an extra engineer on multiple-unit road Diesels; 
a proposal of the five operating unions for longer vacations; and 
the recommendations of an emergency board that a 40 hr. 
week with 48 hr. pay, and a general increase of 7 cents 
hourly, be awarded to the non-operating employees.) 
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Below—Combination lunch-counter and table service meets the dif- 
ferent needs and tastes of the patrons of this car built by the 
Budd Company for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Above—A variety of seating arrangements is avail- 
able in the 64-passenger full-length diner delivered 


to the New York Central by the Budd Company 


Left—An unusual end-structure gives the passengers greater visibility from the 


Sky-Top observation lounge car, built by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific in its Milwaukee shops for the Chicago-Twin Cities “Hiawathas” 


Below left—The playroom in the recreation car built by the American Car & 
Foundry Co. for “The Jeffersonian” of the Pennsylvania is typical of the attention 
being paid to the comfort and pleasure of overnight coach passengers 


Below right—A three-dimensional offset in the wall breaks the visual monotony 
in the 48-passenger diners of the new Chicago-Twin Cities “Hiawathas,” built 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific in its Milwaukee shops 











Above left—Modern coaches are attractive and comfortable. This car was built for the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio by the American Car 
& Foundry Co. Above right—Variety marks the arrangements provided for food service. One of seven lounge-grill coa.hes built for 
the Missouri Pacific and the Texas & Pacific by the American Car & Foundry Co. The lounge section seats 44 passengers. Nine 
passengers can be served refreshments and light meals in the grill 


IES | FEATURED 1948 PASSENGER TRAINS 


Right—Train accommodations for employees were not overlooked. The porter’s section 
in a sleeping car built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Below left—Comfort and utility are furnished by the baggage-parlor-lounge cars of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. Built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 


turing Company 


Below right—The bar of the Fiesta lounge car in the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific's 
“Rockets.” Built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 












Several types of large-production tie-tamping 
units have been developed for large-scale 
out-of-face track surfacing 


By NEAL D. HOWARD 


Western Editor 


FAST-MOVING DEVELOPMENTS IN WORK EQUIPMENT 


1948 purchases characterized by continued high volume and 
trend toward larger units for mass-production work — High 
labor rates portend still more intensive mechanization in 1949 


a and structures work equipment 
was big business on the railroads in 1948. Never before 
was the total investment in such equipment as high as 
at the end of the year; never was there more universal 
acceptance of power tools and machines for doing road- 
way and structures work; and, influenced by a number 
of factors, especially mounting labor costs, never was 
the. need for the intensive use of such equipment more 
compelling. 

Continuing a trend that developed in the early Twen- 
ties and reached a peak during the recent war years, 
the purchase of power tools and machines for use by 
the maintenance-of-way forces again was large during 
the past 12 months. As a result of several unfavorable 
factors, purchases during the year, as represented by 
both number of units and total cost, were down slightly 
from 1947, but they were larger than in any year prior 
to 1944, 


Again a Wide Variety 


Based upon figures furnished to Railway Age by all 
but four of the more important roads of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, it is estimated that all 
roads in these three countries ordered in 1948 a total 
of 9,300 units of power tools and inachines of all kinds 
for roadway, track, bridge, building and water service 
work, and a wide range of miscellaneous operations, 
at a total estimated cost of approximately $18,700,000. 
This represents a reduction of 200 units, and about 
$400,000, from the purchases made of similar equip- 
ment in 1947, 

Purchases in each of these two years compare with 
the purchase of 9,939 units in 1946, at an estimated 
cost of $15,400,000, and of 11,733 units in 1945, at an 
estimated cost of $17,500,000. Thus, while purchases, 
as represented by orders placed, did not quite hold their 
own in 1948, compared with 1947, and were down from 
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the larger number of units purchased in both 1946 and 
1945, they were larger in volume than in any earlier 
year except 1944, when the roads purchased 9,984 units 
at a total cost of approximately $14,400,000. However, 
the dollar volume of purchases of work equipment, re- 
flecting increased costs, was never larger than during 
the last two years. 


Many Factors in 1948 Picture 


Stimulated by higher wage rates, purchases of power 
tools and machines were larger in 1948 than they 
would have been otherwise, although there were many 
other factors that continued to influence large pur- 
chases of such equipment, including local shortages of 
labor, large maintenance programs, the need for maxi- 
mum production and greater precision in many classes 
of work, and the constant desire to make maintenance 
operations safer and more attractive to available labor. 
But these influences toward larger purchases were off- 
set to a large extent by the narrow margin of net earn- 
ings made by most roads, in spite of the continuing 
high volume of freight traffic and increases in both 
passenger and freight rates, and, also, by a number of 
other factors, one of the more important of which was 





Annual Expenditures for Maintenance-of-Way and Structures 
Work Equipment, 1937—1948 


Units Expenditure 
1937 3,310 $ 5,000,000 
1938 1,376 2,000,000 
1939 3,547 6,000,000 
1940 5,414 7,250,000 
1941 8,007 10,500,000 
1942 7,612 10,270,000 
1943 8,507 12,300,000 
1944 9,984 14,400,000 
1945 11,733 17,500,000 
1946 9,939 15,400,000 
1947 9,500 19,100,000 
1948 9,300 18,700,000 
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the continuing shortage of steel, which restricted rail 
renewals and some types of structures work. 

Noteworthy factors in the 1948 work equipment pic- 
ture include the entry into the market for power tools 
and machines by a larger than usual number of the 
smaller roads and terminal companies; the leasing of 
certain types of roadway machines by the railroads 
from manufacturers; the practice of utilizing the ser- 
vices of well-equipped contractors in carrying out road- 
way maintenance programs, especially where local 
labor shortages were a factor; the trend toward the 
purchase and use of larger, more costly, and more 
highly productive units of equipment; greater apprecia- 
tion of the adaptability of power tools and machines to 
the work of the bridge-and-building and section forces: 
and increased use of motor trucks by the maintenance- 
of-way and structures forces. Also in evidence was a 
greater interest in the use of _ tractor-bulldozers, 
equipped with winches, and other off-track machines, 
at derailments for clearing away wreckage and restor- 
ing the roadbed and track to service. 


Need Will Continue Great in 1949 


Many factors, some of which cannot be evaluated 
accurately at the present time, wil! influence the volume 
of work equipment purchases in 1949, but the major 
factors are certain to be the general economic health 
of the country, railway earnings, and labor costs. As- 
suming the first two factors are favorable. it is certain 
that the demand for increased production and lower 
unit costs, which becomes more imperative with every 
increase in wage rates, will result in continuing large 
purchases of equipment. A continuing trend is also 
foreseen in the purchase of large-capacity, mass-pro- 
duction units, particularly where material-handling is 
involved, and in the use of off-track units for trans- 
porting men and equipment. Continued interest is also 
indicated in large-scale ballast cleaning and track sur- 
facing work, stimulated by the new large-production 
units that came into the field during 1947-48. 

During 1949, still another huge ballast-cleaning ma- 
chine will enter the roadway field—an on-track ma- 
chine designed to handle approximately 500 tons of 
foul ballast an hour under average conditions. This 
machine will excavate the ballast in the shoulders or 
center ditches to a maximum width of five feet beyond 
the tie ends, and to a maximum depth of 16 in. below 
the bottoms of the ties—working both sides of the track 
simultaneously. 

The postwar years already have seen many impor- 
tant developments in machines and tools for roadway 
and structures work, but the field for further adaptation 
and development is still wide open as it becomes more 
necessary to reduce the amount of physical effort in 
many maintenance operations in order to attract and 
hold labor, more essential to increase the quality and 
permanence of the work performed, and more impera- 
tive to reduce unit costs. 

Recently, the chief executive ofhicer of a large west- 
ern road characterized the mechanization of mainte- 
nance-of-way and structures work as the “fastest-mov- 
ing development in railroading today.” Barring a 
serious recession, that characterization is certain to 
hold through 1949, 





This large, truck-mounted, multiple-purpose earth-moving ma- 
chine is one of the latest developments in grading equipment 





One of the latest developments in excavating machines for use 
either in ballast cleaning or ballast disposal operations 


Roadbed stabilization by grouting has brought about huge re- 
ductions in the cost of maintaining soft track e 














MORE MECHANICAL HANDLING IN °48 


Last year saw decided advances — Many stores and stations de- 


partments adopt unit-load technique as a cost-cutting measure 





By J. W. MILLIKEN 


Associate Editor, Purchases & Stores Department 


Reione surveying mechanized materials handling on 
the American railroads cannot help but be struck by 
the rapid strides in that field in the past two years, es- 
pecially in the stations departments. The examp.e of 
one large railroad with several hundred units of equip- 
ment is illustrative. This road has a large number of 
stations where mechanical handling equipment is avail- 
able to handle palletized loads. Over 60 per cent of 
those stations have been so mechanized within the past 
two years, and about 51 per cent of the units of mech- 
anized equipment (including equipment other than for 
handling pallets, but not including trailers for trac- 
tor-trailer trains) have been installed in this same pe- 
riod. Of the equipment most frequently used in freight- 


houses, including that for handling unit loads and bur- 
den carrying trucks but not tractors, more than 75 
per cent has been installed in the past two years. Truly, 
the ideas of speedy operation and the unit load have 
“caught on’ in its stations department. 

During the year just closed 24 Class I railroads have 
installed in some 94 stations more than 110 fork trucks, 
more than 200 burden-carrying trucks, 21 tractors, 675 
trailers, and many miscellaneous pieces of equipment, 
including gravity and powered conveyors, and thous- 
ands of pallets. With plans for 1949 still incomplete as 
this issue goes to press, these same roads are planning 
to mechanize newly or to a greater degree at least 72 
stations. Present plans call for about 94 fork trucks, 





Equipment for mechanical handling of supplies and revenue freight is going into storehouses and freight stations at an increasingly 
rapid rate as low net incomes make efficient low-cost handling more necessary than ever before 
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more than 100 burden-carrying platform trucks, 12 
hand-hydraulic trucks, 10 motorized pallet trucks, 5 
tractors, and about 600 four-wheel trailers. (No esti- 
mates of stores and mechanical department require- 
ments are available.) Of the stations mechanized in 
1948, at least 15 were newly built or required extensive 
repairs, while the 1949 program to date will necessitate 
repairs or new buildings at a minimum of 24 different 
locations. Wherever mechanizing is in process the 
the railroads have found it wise to “modernize, then 
mechanize.” 


Containers and Lift Trucks Used 


Many station men are trying hard to get their 1.c.l. 
shippers to use the unit load method in shipping, so far 
with success only in isolated instances. A number of 
railroads have undertaken to compensate for their 
failure to receive more palletized loads by transporting 
l.c.l. in palletized or skidded containers. In soime cases 
these are loaded, at stations, by the railroads them- 
selves and sometimes the container is sent out on pick- 
up trucks to shippers who will load it. Handling sav- 
ings are the result, as well as an almost complete eli- 
mination of loss and damage. Some railroads report 
that they can “containerize” up to 70 per cent of their 
l.c.l. freight. Several roads, not now users of these l.c.l. 
containers, plan to begin their use early this year. 

In the New York harbor area, railroad lighterage 
agents and the general managers’ committee are work- 
ing with the steamship companies in an effort to set 
up a harbor pallet pool or some other method of mak- 
ing the interchange of export-import freight less ex- 
pensive. There are many difficulties in the way, not 
the least of which has been the stevedore strike just 
ended. 

While the stations departments have been making 
these rapid strides in increasing their mechanical 
handling facilities, the stores and mechanical depart- 
ments have not been idle. The railroads’ stores depart- 
ments, always one of the nation’s largest shippers and 
receivers of freight, have been for many years among 
the leading users of mechanical handling techniques in 
this country, barring no industry. At the Illinois Cen- 
tral’s Paducah store, for instance, there has been no 
hand trucking, except for a few products of awkward 
shape or size, since the storehouse was built in 1927. 


Stores Department Practices 


The-use of skids and pallets in the stores departments 
is an old story, but many purchases and stores men are 
not satisfied that they have even scratched the surface 
in cutting the cost of handling materials. While a 
number of them have been shipping on pallets and skids 
from store to store, they feel that not until they receive 
their materials in unit loads—where it is possible to 
build unit loads—will they be able to achieve the 
maximum in cutting the cost of handling company ma- 
terial. Accordingly, many are specifying on purchase 
orders that unit loads be shipped and one road has a 
complete follow-up procedure to find out ‘‘why” if re- 
quests are not filled. Some of them have gone to the 
trouble and expense of going to the supplier’s plant to 
try to show that supplier how the building and handl- 
ing of unit loads will save him money and at the same 
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time be beneficial to the railroad. At least one case is 
on record where the road has shipped its own fork 
truck to the manufacturer’s plant to be used in the 
demonstration. Some stores departments have had 
some success in getting their materials shipped to 
them in unit loads, but generally speaking, where the 
load requires a pallet or skid they have had most suc- 
cess with on-line suppliers. 


Standardization Required 


There are several reasons for the stores departments’ 
inability fully to achieve their desires. Perhaps the 
main one is shipper inertia. For many shippers the unit- 
load handling and shipping principle would mean mak- 
ing expenditures of large sums of money for equipment 
and plant design changes. Another is the controversial 
question of rates on pallets. A third and extremely im- 
portant one is the delay of the railroads in standardiz- 
ing their demands on the supplier so that he in turn can 
standardize his handling system and equipment. 

With these factors in mind, the 1948-1949 materials 
handling committee of the Purchases & Stores Division 
of the Association of American Railroads has ap- 
pointed a subcommittee whose members will attempt 
to standardize railroad demands on suppliers and at 
the same time educate those suppliers in the use of the 
unit load. This committee’s program includes visits to 
the suppliers’ plants and visits by the suppliers to rail- 
road storehouses so that the advantages can be demon- 
strated. Such a program, consistently advocated by 
Railway Age, is expected to achieve favorable and 
prompt results. 


Shops Are Material Handlers Too 


The mechanical departments of the railroads also 
have found mechanized handling equipment useful. 
Witness the cases of the Norfolk & Western at its new 
rip track at Roanoke, Va., (see Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 4, 1948, page 32) and the Baltimore & Ohio 
at its Glenwood (Pittsburgh) wheel shop (see Railway 
Mechanical Engineer of August, 1946, page 389). 
Within the shops themselves, of course, cranes and 
hoists long have been in use. But in the last year 
truck cranes, tractors, power and hand hoists, power 
jacks, and locomotive and overhead cranes have bulked 
large in the railroad buying picture, for in the shops 
there is not only the problem of transporting material 
over long horizontal distances but there is also the 
necessity for vertical lifts. Consequently, the railroads 
have ordered during 1948 more than 450 units of these 
various types of materials handling equipment. Efficient 
shop production demands that the least possible amount 
of time be spent in making set-ups for machine tool 
operations. 

Here the hoist and crane are invaluable. Good ex- 
amples of their application can be seen in practically 
any railroad shop. 

There is little doubt that the railroads are becoming 
increasingly conscious of the fact that “a penny saved 
is a penny earned” and realizing that in mechanized 
materials handling they have one of their greatest 
fields for economies. Signs point to the fact that the 
railroads are “doing something” about cutting their 
handling costs. 
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MAINTENANCE PICTURE SHOWS MIXED TRENDS 





Total expenditures rise to near record but rail and crosstie 
renewals show tendency to slip — Construction prospect is 
bright, with many large undertakings in progress or completed 


cies records or near records were established in the 
maintenance and construction fields in 1948, but they 
were not all of a favorable nature. Major progress 
was made in furthering badly needed improvement pro- 
grams involving the fixed properties, and aggregate 
expenditures for the maintenance of these properties 
totaled up to the second highest figure on record. Un- 
fortunately the rise in the latter expenditures was al- 
together the result of higher costs and wages; the 
actual amount of work done failed to increase, and one 
of the major categories (tie renewals) slipped to an 
all-time low for the period for which records are avail- 
able. 

With official figures for the first ten months as a 
basis it is estimated that the total expenditures of the 
Class I railroads for the maintenance of their tracks 
and structures in 1948 amounted approximately to 
$1,350,000,000. Included is an amount to cover a wage 
increase of seven cents an hour, retroactive to October 
1, as recommended by the President’s emergency board 
on December 17. The total expenditures for mainte- 
nance are now so severely distorted by inflated costs 
and wage rates that they no longer accurately reflect 
the amount of work done, and comparisons with pre- 
vious years are of little more than academic interest. 
For the record, however, it may be noted that the 
estimated figure for 1948 exceeded the 1947 total by 
$138,000,000, or 11.4 per cent, and that it is the highest 
on record except for 1945, when maintenance expendi- 
tures amounted to $1,411,306,000. 

In spite of the substantial increase in maintenance 
expenditures in 1948 there was no change in the main- 





By MERWIN H. DICK 


Engineering Editor 


tenance ratio (maintenance expenses expressed as a 
percentage of operating revenue). Based on the in- 
come and expense figures reported for the first ten 
months this ratio remained at 14.0, the same as in 
1947. The fact that it failed to increase along with 
maintenance expenses reflects a corresponding upturn 
in revenues,’ attributable to the higher rates that the 
railroads were permitted to put into effect. Somewhat 
disconcerting is the fact that the maintenance ratio 1s 
showing no disposition to return to the lower level 
that prevailed prior to 1945. For the 10 years ended 
with 1944 the average maintenance ratio was 11.7, the 
minimum during this period being 10.7 in 1942 and the 
maximum being 13.4 in 1944. 


Rail Renewals Dip Slightly 


The need for new rail to replace worn-out material 
is probably the most pressing need of the fixed prop- 
erties. Since the end of the war the roads have been 
trying to get enough new rail to regain the ground lost 
as a result of the combination of heavy traffic and in- 
adequate renewals that prevailed during the war ‘period. 
But 1948 saw little progress in this direction. One of 
the charts shows the trend of rail renewals on the 
Class I roads since 1920, and includes figures giving 
the net tons of new rails laid in replacement from 1940 
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Facing page — This Diesel locomotive repair shop, 
built by the Chicago & North Western at Chicago 
at a cost of $1,767,570, was completed late in 1948 


Right — While tie renewals as a whole declined 
somewhat in 1948, some roads made heavy re- 
newals at particular locations. This view was 
made on the main line of the Santa Fe at a 
point where ties were being renewed in con- 
nection with a ballast-cleaning project 


























to 1948, inclusive. The amount shown for the latter 
year (1,550,000 tons) is an estimate based on figures 
supplied to Railway Age by practically all Class I 
roads. It represents a decline of 67,140 tons, or 4.1 
per cent, compared with 1947, was substantially below 
the peak war years of 1944 and 1945, but was higher 
than for any other previous year since 1930. 

While comparison of the estimated tonnage of rail 
renewals for 1948 with previous years is interesting, 
the adequacy of this tonnage can only be measured in 
terms of present-day needs. The amount of new rail 
received and laid last year was, on the whole, not suf- 
ficient to satisfy these needs as they are seen by the 
railroads. Continuing a situation that originated dur- 
ing the war, the railroads, instead of simply placing 
orders for the amount of rail desired, as had been the 
previous practice, are still in most cases being told 
how much they can have, and the amounts received on 
this basis have little relationship to actual requirements. 
The general understanding at the beginning of the 
year was that the allotments for 1948 would be on 
about the same basis as in 1947, but later some of the 
individual quotas were reduced and in others the rail 
was delivered too late in the year to be laid. These 
factors accounted to an important degree for the de- 
cline in rail renewals in 1948 as compared with the 
previous year. 


Crosstie Insertions at Record Low 


Another chart shows the trend of tie renewals made 
by the Class I railroads since 1920 and gives actual 
figures showing the renewals for the years 1940 to 
1948, inclusive. The figure for 1948 is again an esti- 
mate based on figures submitted by most of the Class I 
lines. Compared with 1947 the estimated total tie re- 
newals for last year (36,500,000) show a reduction of 
790,000 ties, or 2.1 per cent. More significant is the 
fact that tie renewals have now slipped to the lowest 
level in history. The most important factor in this 
long downward trend has been the universal practice 
of treating ties with preservatives, and there is little 
question that this factor had some bearing on the fur- 
ther decrease that occurred in 1948. Other influences 
at work during the year, whose effect, however, was 
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local rather than general, included labor shortages in 
some localities and program reductions for the pur- 
pose of controlling expenses. 

The foregoing figures show that total expenditures 
for maintenance-of-way and structures in 1948 rose 
moderately, even though there was a decline in two of 
the major indices of actual work accomplished. The 
answer, of course, is that increases in unit costs were 
more than sufficient to counteract the decline in work 
programs and the efforts that continued to be made to 
control costs through mechanization and other means. 
The wage increase of 15% cents an hour that went into 
effect on September 1, 1947, was an important factor in 
causing the total expenditures for 1948 to rise above 
those for 1947, and the emergency board’s further rec- 
ommended increase of seven cents an hour, retroactive 
to October 1, 1948, was still another straw for the 
camel’s back. 


Labor Still Scare Last Year 


Higher prices for materials also did their part in 
raising the total expenditures. For example, the price 
of new steel rails, which started the year at $55 per 
net ton, had increased by the year’s end to $65, and 
several mills had put into effect a further increase of 
$6 per ton. It was the same way with ties. At the 
end of the year the roads were paying about 17 per 
cent more for ties than at the beginning. 

. The maintenance-of-way departments continued to 
be hampered to some extent by manpower shortages 
during 1948, although the situation was generally 
somewhat easier than in 1947. One of the principal 
difficulties was in getting enough men to fill out track 
extra gangs, one road reporting that its gangs had 
only about two-thirds of the manpower required for 
efficient operation. One explanation of this situation is 
that, with the higher wages now being paid, the type 
of individual normally found in such gangs now finds 
he doesn’t have to work as long as before to get a 
“stake.” Another adverse development is a growing 
disinclination of workers to accept positions that re- 
quire them to be away from home for any length of 
time. Rather than do so some workers prefer to re- 
main unemployed, subsisting on unemployment com- 
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A combination of factors brought the estimated crosstie re- 
newals of the Class | roads in 1948 to a new low 





pensation—“rocking chair money” as one chief en- 
gineer calls it. 

What about the prospects for maintenance-of-way 
operations in 1949? Any effort to answer this question 
must consider the possibility of a 40-hr. work week as 
recommended by the emergency board. While this 
shorter work week will not go into effect until Sep- 
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tember 1, providing the board's recommendation is 
carried out, the fact that it is impending, with conse- 
quent higher costs of doing work, could conceivably 
have a profound effect on 1949 work programs, which 
would be felt long before the effective date of the five- 
day week. Assuming that traffic volume during the 
year will approximate that of 1948, the probability is 
that the dollar value of maintenance expenditures will 
show an increase. Another probability is that rail re- 
newals will continue, on the whole, to be governed by 
the quotas allotted by the steel companies. Reports 
are that these quotas will be about the same as in 


1948. 
Construction Highest Since 1930 


A bright picture was presented by the construction 
activities of the railroads last year. According to fig- 
ures assembled by the Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion, the gross capital expenditures of the Class I 
roads in 1948 for improvements to their fixed proper- 
ties totaled $331,000,000. This outlay is $45,000,000, 
or 16 per cent, greater than the comparable expendi- 
tures for 1947. Also it stands out as being larger than 
any year since 1930. Even after allowance is made 
for increased costs as a factor in the upturn of ex- 
penditures for improvements there is little question 
that the actual volume of work accomplished in this 
field remained at a high level. 

Construction activity last year was characterized by 
a considerable number of projects of major proportions. 
Some of the largest involved the construction or 
modernization of yards and terminals. Among these 
is the $8,000,000 project which the Canadian National 
has under way at Montreal, Que., involving the con- 
struction of a gravity classification yard with retard- 
ers and complete auxiliary facilities. Another is the 
project of the Chesapeake & Ohio for the construction 
of a low-level coal pier at Newport News, Va., at a 
cost of $8,059,500. The same road is also spending 
$5,070,000 for the enlargement of its westbound clas- 
sification and receiving yards at Russell, Ky. The 
Union Pacific completed its new retarder yard at 
North Platte, Neb., at a cost of $3,406,000, and the 
Alaska was spending $3,100,000 on the construction of 
terminal facilities at Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Some Large Line Changes 


Revisions of grade and alinement accounted for an 
important share of the improvement funds spent in 
1948. The largest project under way was that of 
the Norfolk & Western involving a change of line near 
Bluefield, W. Va., which will cost nearly $12,000,000. 
The N. & W. also completed an 8-mi. line and grade 
revision project in Ohio at a cost of $2,948,000. At 
the end of the year the C. & O. had nearly completed 
its $2,254,000 line change at Fort Spring, W. Va. 

Several unusually large bridge projects were in 
progress. One of these was the construction by the 
Texas & Pacific of 16,000 ft. of reinforced concrete 
trestle across the Morganza floodway in Louisiana, 
at a cost of $4,000,000. Another, of equal magnitude, 
involved the construction of a bridge on a line change 
on the Southern at the Wolf Creek dam project near 
Burnside, Ky. Also, the C. & O. was making important 
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EXPENDITURES FOR MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES, CLASS I RAILWAYS 
(Thousands) 

Average 

1925-1929 

(Inclusive) 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Superintendence ............ $57,262 $38,93 $39,072 $40,231 $43,407 $49,461 $57,592 $63,790 $65,590 $72,538 $75,353 
Koadway Maintenance ...... 83,698 37,219 36,112 38,372 47,923 69,701 110,764 121,072 118,453 93,495 99,137 
ZTE i Col Ca cree RE Oe 2,608 1,256 1,210 1,374 1,780 4,529 3,668 4,222 3,734 2,919 2,817 
Bridges, Culverts, etc. ...... 43,471 24,200 24,782 26,514 31,754 40,801 44,356 51 227 48,540 43,272 42,499 
MMB hrs ctheais woh aici eieiins 114,859 53,762 59,910 58,353 64,928 75,141 84,982 100,446 96,314 89,620 96,454 
PENNS, | saviighcvectaiess ouskisb- «ale ones 47,402 17,406 22,065 22,736 24,684 25,199 33,146 39,544 42,831 38,868 34,377 
Other Track Materials ...... 48,354 22,817. 29,670 33,428 38,711 40,091 50,541 57,220 60,955 52,887 57,418 
ORE: oe ia gine es 19,379 7,744 10,343 11,592 15,093 20,107 25,168 28,493 31,787 24,121 28,406 
Track Laying and Surfacing . 211,067 103,420 114,932 117,839 156,142 212,594 289,636 366,999 356,823 326,252 337,406 
Fences and snow Sheds 18,946 123989  F3,c0> 73,408 73,930 74,031 15,877 78,121 46,310 76,513 76,689 
PUI 5.5.0 oa ec oS awes 79,000 34,315 41,018 46,852 60,412 80,663 102,680 114,513 117,714 96,047 98,892 
Waiter SUBOY 6c. 5s6c Ses dos 10,444 4,672 5,207 6,020 6,736 8,561 9,680 11,473 11,129 9,521 10,005 
Tools and Equipment ....... 18,230 11,456 13,720 15,434 18,971 20,892 23,397 28,664 31,244 30,318 35,341 
MOREA OES Geo ccoce ca acces ees anes a 5,907 2,806 2,929 3,220 3,547 4,642 5,903 6,856 7,453 7,050 7,878 
Removing Snow, Ice and Sand 9,947 5,239 6,110 9,030 5,995 8,739 12,798 14,882 27,729 11,828 22,838 
Miscellaneous: 2... .s6200008 78,449 51.961 56,516 29,202 79,076 131,206 248,093 245,770 384,700 244,991 256,586 


$849,021 $420,147 $466,831 $497,031 $603,088 $796,358$1,108,281 $1,263,092 $1,411,306 $1,150,241 $1,212,096 


Note: Miscellaneous includes such items as signals and interlocking, depreciation, deferred maintenance, amortization and unclassified charges. 


fIncludes signs, as well as fences and snow sheds. 





improvements to a viaduct at Richmond, Va., at a cost 
of $2,807,000. 

Several large Diesel locomotive repair shops were 
in progress during the year. One was the Chicago 
& North Western’s new shop at Chicago, which was 
completed at a cost of $1,767,570, and another was a 
shop, to cost $1,120,000, that the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco was building at Springfield, Mo., in connection 
with other important work at that point. 

Large projects in other categories include the $20,- 
000,000 coal and ore-handling facilities built at Toledo 
by the Lakefront Dock & Railroad Terminal Company 
(New York Central and Baltimore & Ohio); a $2,- 
000,000 union passenger station being built at Akron, 
Ohio, by the B. & O. and the Pennsylvania; the 
drilling of a 6,700-ft. tunnel at Aspen, Wyo., by the 
Union Pacific at a cost of $7,713,340; the completion 
by the Norfolk & Western of a large tidewater mer- 





undertakings the construction picture for 1948 included 
numerous smaller jobs involving the construction or 
modernization of freighthouses, passenger stations, 
terminal facilities of various types, car shops, water 
stations, oil storage plants, and grade-crossing elimina- 
tion structures. 

With reference to prospects for 1949 and the future, 
the most authoritative information available is con- 
tained in the testimony of Ralph Budd, president of 
the Burlington Lines, in hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the railroads’ application 
for increases in freight rates. On the basis of the 
plans of his road, which expects to spend about $50 
million for improvements during the next 10 years, 
Mr. Budd estimated that the Class I roads would 
spend about $2 billion for such purposes during this 
period. 























































































































chandise pier at Lamberts Point, Va., which cost $5,- 120 
910,000; and the rehabilitation and enlargement of a | iy, 
; er nage ae Expenditures . Pe 
power plant on the Virginian at Narrows, Va., at a 200}-— for track laying--p3 om 
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STEEL! STEEL! MORE STEEL FOR FREIGHT CARS! 


One-fifth of freight cars owned by Class | roads are over 30 years 
old—That number will increase unless retirements are 90,000 a year—Toftal 


production in 1948 for all roads and private lines was 112,000 cars 





Total freight-car production during 1948 showed a 
definite improvement over that of 1947, just as 1947 
showed a definite improvement over 1946. The produc- 
tion in the shops of car builders, railroads and railroad- 
owned private car lines amounted to 41,955 in 1946, 
increased by 26,567 to 68,522 in 1947, and, in the 
twelve months ended with November, 1948, amounted 
to over 112,000, an increase over the calendar year 
1947 of nearly 44,000. Only twice during the year did 
the output exceed the goal of 10,000 new freight cars 
per month — in June when the output was 10,387 and 
in August when it was 10,362. The average for the 12 
months’ period ended with November was 9,352 cars 
a month. This is probably as close to a monthly goal 
as it is possible to approach on a month-by-month basis. 
This is evident from the causes of failure to meet 
the goal as seen by Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, for the first 
half of the year. These are (1) temporary loss of steel 
production caused by weather and coal strikes; (2) 
failure of builders and manufacturers of component 
car parts to absorb an average of 6,800 tons of steel per 
month pledged by so-called premium-price mills; (3) 
failure of steel producers to accept assignments of full 
allocations; (4) limited production of plates of large 
dimensions and reduced production of axles. Monthly 
losses of production are seldom, if ever, made up. 


Reasons for Freight-Car Need 


There are two reasons for the need for new freight 
cars. One is the lack of a sufficient number of freight 
cars to meet traffic demands; the other is the need to 
replace the aging freight-car inventory. Better than 
one-fifth of all freight cars on Class I railroads as of 
January 1, 1948, according to figures compiled by the 
American Railway Car Institute, are over 30 years old 
— some of them well over 40 years old. About 12 per 
cent of all cars on Class I railroads ranged from 26 
to 30 years of age, and over 23 per cent, from 21 to 
25 years of age. Thus, over half of the cars then in 
service were 21 years old or older. 

Of all of the freight cars built from 1906 to 1917, 
inclusive (those 30 to 42 years old), approximately 
one-quarter are still in service. Of those built between 
1918 and 1922, inclusive (those 26 to 30 years old) 
practically one-half are still in service. Four-fifths of 
those built during the next five-year period (1923 to 
1927) are still in service; a very small percentage of 
those built after 1927 have been removed from service. 

These figures represent the situation as a whole. 
The age groups on individual railroads vary widely 
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from no cars over 30 years old to practically 60 per 
cent of all cars over 30 years old, and from less than 
10 per cent to over 65 per cent in the one- to ten-year 
age groups. The pattern most often repeated among 
individual roads shows the largest number of cars in 
the 21- to 25-year age group (built in 1923 to 1927, 
inclusive) with very low percentages in the 16- to 20- 
year age group (built 1928 to 1932, inclusive) and in 
the 11- to 15-year group (built 1933 to 1937, inclusive). 

In considering the significance of the large numbers 
of freight cars in the older groups, it cannot be as- 
sumed offhand that obsolescence is a straight-line func- 
tion of age. It is influenced by changes in demand for 
particular classes of cars and changes in construction. 
The influence of age as such is indirect. Changes in 
traffic conditions may make certain types of cars obso- 
lete on some railroads well before replacements would 
be economical because of changes in materials or type 
of construction. Changes in construction create obso- 
lescence when it becomes cheaper to build and operate 
new cars then to maintain and continue to operate the 
old cars. 

Some cars built between 1906 and 1918, so far as 
body construction is concerned, do not differ greatly 
from those of recent construction. Fifty-ton all-steel 
hoppers were built throughout that period. Box cars 
with both steel underframes and steel body frames were 
also coming into use, as were the single wood-sheathed 
cars with outside steel frames. Pressed-steel corrugated 
ends were being applied to box cars during the last 
half of that period as were also cast-steel truck side 
frames and bolsters. Cars from this period which are 
still in service have all been rebuilt, some of them 
several times, and today are equipped with cast-steel 
trucks, and most of them with modern brakes, draft 
gears and couplers. 


Maintenance Costs High 


It is evident, therefore, that age, as determined by 
the date originally built, is not alone a measure of 
obsolescence. But by no means all of the cars over 30 
years of age are of the most modern type of construc- 
tion as of the time they were built, and thousands of 
them have become expensive to maintain. The price of 
new cars is much higher now than when these old 
cars were built, but so is the cost of repairing them. 
Since depreciation has largely recovered the original 
investment in cars 30 or more years old, the difference 
in first cost between the old and the new is not the 
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Above left—Refrigerator car with 
stage icing, convertible bulk- 
heads and air circulating fans 
built by the General American 
Transportation Corporation 


Above right—Box car built by 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company of which the 
PS-1 is a prototype 


Right—A 70-ton welded hopper 
car built by American Car & 
Foundry Co. 


major factor in the financial problem involved in their 
replacement. The major factor is the relation of the 
first cost of the new car to the cost of maintaining the 
old car. More than 37 per cent of the box cars in 
service during 1947 were of less than all-steel as were 
over 15 per cent of the open-top cars, and in general 
these are more expensive to maintain than those of 
all-steel construction. How urgently the desire to re- 
place these cars will influence the overall demand for 
freight cars will depend upon first-cost and mainte- 
nance economics. 

For some years during the war retirements declined 
until they were practically non-existent. Since 1943, 
however, they have been increasing each year. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission reports that in 1944 
freight cars withdrawn from service for sale or demoli- 
tion by Class I railways were 24,589; in 1945, 44,247; 
in 1946, 52,713, and as recorded by the American 
Railway Car Institute, in 1947, 62,594. While com- 
parable figures are not available for 1948, they may 
run as much as a third higher than in 1947 — between 
80,000 and 90,000. Expanded to include retirements by 
private car lines and railways other than Class I, this 
leaves a net increase in railway cars for the year on 
all accounts of not many more than 20,000 freight cars. 

If the number of cars of Class I railroad ownership 
over 30 years of age is not to increase, an average of 
not less than 90,000 freight cars must be scrapped each 
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year for the next ten years. Deliveries of new cars to 
the Class I railways from 1918 to 1927, inclusive, 
amounted to an average at approximately this level, 
so it will require larger retirements if any headway 
is to be made in reducing the number of these old cars. 
Retirements of 100,000 cars a year for the ten-year 
period would reduce the number of cars over 30 years 
old by less than one-third at the end of that time. It was 
facts such as these which led Colonel Johnson to esti- 
mate that, with a continuance of the program of 10,000 
new freight cars a month, it will take 23 years to reach 
a total inventory of the 2,000,000 cars needed. 

The monthly program of 12,000 new cars which 
Colonel Johnson is now seeking to implement would 
materially improve the rate at which the Class I in- 
ventory increases if orders placed by the railroads 
continue at a rate to support it. The present backlog 
of unfilled orders as of last December 1 is 106,000 — 
down about 28,000 from the year’s high on May 1 — 
and the distribution is such that there is some question 
as to how long it will keep all of the car builders’ 
plants up to full production. 

So, there are uncertainties as to how the freight- 
car supply will be affected during 1949. Will more 
steel be available than in 1948? If so, will present car 
prices discourage the placing of sufficient orders to 
make available the capacity output of the car building 
plants ? 
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The year 1948 saw a number of innovations in equipment 
designed to afford passengers a better view of the scenery 


PASSENGER SERVICE BETTER 
—AND MORE COSTLY 


Chief managerial job today is pric- 
ing which takes account of cost, com- 
petition, volume and public appeal! 


By WILLIAM H. SCHMIDT, JR. 


Assistant Western Editor 


In contrast to the other forms of travel, the railroad offers 
companionship with a wide range of choice 
























Pricing is what keeps most passenger traffic men awake 
nights as railroading moves into 1949. They face, on 
one hand, greatly increased costs and higher break- 
even points. Higher executives tell them they must 
bear their share of the higher cost of running a rail- 
road today, and not put it all on freight. Against these 
facts there are arrayed falling traffic, increasing im- 
provements in competitors’ services and equipment, 
lesser increases in the latters’ fares than in the rail- 
roads’, and—most important—a notable increase in the 
number of private automobiles and improvement in 
their condition. The railroads, it is clear, cannot re- 
spond to inflation with the normal weapon of propor- 
tionately higher prices. They are bumping ceilings. 

The question is not whether they are justified in rais- 
ing their fares even more than they have; the doubt 
lies in whether higher fares will increase the overall 
net. That the western and southern lines have not seen 
fit to match the most recent increase in basic coach and 
first-class rates made by the eastern roads is evidence 
that the passenger fraternity does not find itself of one 
mind regarding the optimum fare level. The new fares 
have not been in effect long enough to warrant valid 
conclusions on the relative wisdom of the actions taken, 
of course. Also the greater prcportion of passenger 
revenues to total income of several large eastern lines 
persuades them to take action on fare levels more 
quickly and with less experimentation than the average 
railroad. 

The new cars and locomotives are good to look upon. 
That cars cost about twice what they did before the 
war is not wholly the result of inflation. They are finer 
cars in every way, and refinements cost money. Per- 
haps in the more widespread provision of modern 
luxury equipment lies the most convincing argument 
for fare increases—the one most likely to gain public 
acceptance. 

The streamliner has become the “norm” of passenger 
service. Only a few years ago each individual stream- 
liner won wide attention; now, so numerous have they 
become, only their exceptional features can be gener- 
ally publicized. Although the streamliner was _ intro- 
duced only 15 years ago, many of the earlier ones have 
been replaced with entirely new equipment and their 
units redistributed to secondary runs. Of 37 stream- 
liners in service in 1939, at least 14 have been replaced 
completely by new and improved cars and locomotives. 

The train-riding public may now travel on some 120 
streamliner runs protected by about 250 complete sets 
of rolling stock (trains made up wholly of new or re- 
built cars powered by new or rebuilt locomotives). 
These trains run almost 175,000 miles every day of the 
week and represent the ownerships of more than 40 
railroads. These figures do not take into account the 
large number, of nominally conventional trains which 
contain more than 2,000 new luxurious cars in their 
consists and are powered by new locomotives. Indeed, 
one of the most significant aspects of the last few years 
has been the mass replacement of cars—on a_ unit 
rather than train basis—on whole fleets of trains on 
densely traveled roads like the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central. 

The higher break-even point in passenger train 
economics is making it necessary for the roads to seek 
abandonmént of many local, secondary and branch-line 




















runs which might have been spared before the war.! 
At the same time the accommodations on the runs of| 
this category which remain are being greatly improved] | 
by new and rebuilt cars, plus older streamliner equip-| | 
ment released by new rolling stock on the “lead” runs.| | 
Even the unprofitable commuter service is coming in| | 
for an unprecedented spruce-up. Since commuters are 
considered “part of the family,’ 
ments are being made in strict accord with their pref- 
erences. 


, 


“Watcha Mean, No Roomettes!" 


Since 1940 the railroads have been unable to give 
some of their patrons the accommodations of their 
choice. No shortage can be rationed successfully. De- 
spite the drop in traffic and increase in equipment, both 
reserved coach and sleeping car space to certain re- 
sorts are in short supply, while room accommodations 
are hard to get on many “businessmen’s trains.”’ The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is currently inves- 
tigating the entire reservation procedure of the rail- 
roads and Pullman. The railreads have done more than 
the air lines in restrictions designed to curb block- 
buying, multiple reservations or black-marketing of 
space, obviously to their competitive disadvantage. If 
the I.C.C. takes that important fact into account before 
promulgating further regulations, its probe of the situa- 
tion should prove of benefit to the railroads in killing 
unfounded rumors of their negligence and complicity. 
Meanwhile, as Pullman points out, the railroads must! 
put into service more room accommodations with all! 
practicable speed, if public demand is to be satisfied. 

The iniquitous 15 per cent federal transportation tax} 
continues to hobble domestic common carriers in com-| 
petition with foreign travel and with the private auto-| 
mobile. The higher their fares, the more burdensome} 
the tax. A government which claims to look out first/ 
for the “little man” saddles him with a substantial ta: 
if he happens not to be able to afford his own car, and. : 


encourages him to crowd the higiways. 


Traffic continued the downward trend which started: 
in 1945. Passenger-miles in the first eight months of; 
1948 were down 10.5 per cent compared with the same’ 
period of 1947; number of passengers carried wasi 


most of the improve- 


(0.7 per cent. Traffic was still high, nevertheless, com- 
pared with prewar levels. Passenger-miles in the first 
eight months of 1948 were 86 per cent above the same 
‘period of 1939. 

Fare increases accounted chiefiy for the fact that 
irevenue§ were down less than traffic. In February, 
1948, most western and southern lines raised their basic 
fares to higher levels already in effect on the eastern 
iroads, while in July, the latter raised their basic rates 
still further. Compared to 1939, the average railroad 
fare per passenger-mile in sleeping and parlor cars has 
increased about 27 per cent and, in coaches, about 31 
| }per cent. 

A counter influence on railroad traffic is apparent in 
military traffic, which has already increased substan- 
tially and promises to become more important this year. 
|Because of the small number of camps authorized under 
ithe new draft and training program, and absence of 
large port movements, this traffic will probably affect 
individual lines unevenly. Competition should also be 
qstiffer than ever before. The bus lines are expected ‘to 
bid strongly for some traffic now moving under the 
Trail agreement, while the air lines have been working 
Jon their friends in the Air Force for “air movement in 
the air age.” 

Special service features administered on a national 
}basis have proceeded apace. About $1 million of busi- 
ness is handled each month on 95,000 rail credit 
cards outstanding; since their inauguration on a 
national basis on April 1, 1947, the cards have ac- 
counted for $13 million in revenue. Rail-auto service, 
re-established effective July 1, 1947, is now available 
in more than 300 cities. Some 820 tourist agencies and 
tour promoters now participate in the railroads’ com- 
mission plan covering all-expense travel. In the first 
seven months of 1948, they sold about $6,700,000 worth 
of railroad business—more than their volume in the 
entire year of 1947. 
| The year 1949 will challenge railroaders chiefly as 
merchandisers. Because declining volume, resistance to 
| fare increases and greater competitive pressure make 
inflation a nightmare, instead of the mere irritation it 
is to many businesses, careful study of optimum pricing 
and wooing of the large mass of non-railroad travel 
must be given at least equal attention with equipment, 
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down 8 per cent; and passenger revenues were down. |]service, schedules and cost controls. 
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The railroads’ freight traffic, measured in ton-miles, 
was down only 1.4 per cent in the first eight months 
of 1948, compared with the like period of 1947. Traffic 
is shifting geographically. The Southern region 
showed an increase in traffic of 0.7 per cent; the 
Western district’s volume declined only 0.5 per cent. 
On the other hand, ton-miles in the East went down 
3.1 per cent and in the Pocahontas region, 2.3 per cent. 

In the 45 weeks ended November 6, carloadings 
were 3.4 per cent under the same period of 1947, but 
were 4.2 per cent higher than in 1946. Ore carload- 
ings were at a record high, however, being 9.6 per 
cent over 1947. L.c.l. loadings were 9.6 per cent un- 
der 1947 and 12.6 per cent under 1946. 


Cars Will Still Be Scarce 


The railroads handled a record grain harvest, 
marked by higher than expected yields and late ma- 
turities which caused the shipping seasons in the vari- 
ous regions to overlap and required a permit system 
to prevent the loading of cars for which terminal space 
was not available. Traffic was affected adversely by 
the coal strike in March and April and by maritime 
stoppages on both coasts in October and December. 
There is evidence that some of the railroads’ current 
high freight volume is due to trade dislocations which 
are temporary, as, for example, the shipment of steel 
from Utah and the Pacific coast to Mid-west points ; 
crude oil to refineries in anticipation of pipe line con- 
struction; coal all-rail to lake heads and seaports 
because, denuded of coal by the strike, large con- 
sumers could not wait for slow water movement; and 
diversion of coal to railroads to release lake vessels for 
quicker turn-around in ore service. 
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Diversion of traffic to inland 
waterways increased in 1948 


RAILROADS AND SHIPPERS STILL HAVE TROUBLES 


Freight traffic down slightly; diversion to competitors aggravated 
by rate increases, decentralization and basing point confusion; 


shippers help manfully on car supply and damage prevention 


A decline in ton-miles of 2.5 per cent is forecast for 
1949 by the Bureau of Railway Economics. Neverthe- 
less, carloadings in 1949 are expected either to match 
or to exceed 1948, in the opinion of the Car Service 
Division. 

Hence, there will undoubtedly be shortages, 
at least in box cars and gondolas. Shippers and rail- 
roads will have to continue the long fight for quicker 
turn-around, heavier loading and an increase in the 
wherewithal for new cars. 

Despite the limited supply of the latter, and the 
continuing high level of carloadings, 1948's car short- 
age was, in general, only about half as severe as in 
the previous year. This favorable trend was due 
chiefly to continuance of minimum load rules, shipper 
zeal in effecting minimum car detention, and greater 
movement efficiency generally. 

The average freight train load in the first half of 
1948 was 1,153 tons, 7 tons higher than the previous 
“high” recorded in 1947, and 14 tons above the average 
of 1944, when wartime traffic was at its peak. This 
was accomplished without a decrease in train speeds. 
Net ton-miles per train-hour averaged 18,212 in the 
first half of 1948—the highest figure on record. The 
year brought also the highest average train length in 
history. Despite investigations and recommendations, 
charges and countercharges, anent an increase in the 
rate of production of new cars, deliveries were in- 
adequate. The 10,000 car mark agreed upon as the 
minimum was reached only two times in 1948. 
During the 12-month period ended October 31, the 
railroads enjoyed a net gain in freight car ownership 
of only 26,282 cars. Serviceable cars on hand on 
November 1 totalled 1,753,444, compared with 1,734,- 
464 a year previously. 
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Gondolas, which replaced box cars as the Number 
One problem in car supply during 1948, actually de- 
clined in number during the same period—from 299,805 
on November 1, 1947, to 290,288 a year later. Short- 
ages were reported in all parts of the country. Steel 
mills in Eastern-Allegheny territory, for example, 
piled large tonnages on the ground awaiting shipment, 
or diverted to truck and barge. To meet the emer- 
gency, the Car Service Division ordered western and 
southern roads to move gondolas back to home terri- 
tory at once—loaded or empty. Late in September, 
President W. T. Faricy of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads wrote all roads having what was deemed 
an inadequate supply of gondolas, calling attention to 
the C.S.D.’s formula for determining adequacy of 
ownership and urging prompt ptrchases. It is sig- 
nificant that, of the 10,527 cars for which orders were 
placed in October, 6,180 were gondolas. 

Loss of traffic to competitors is increasing. In 1948 
the railroads moved (including mail and express) 64.3 
per cent of total inter-city ton-miles, it is estimated by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, compared with 
67.3 per cent in 1942; 72.7 per cent in 1944 (highest 
railroad traffic year) ; 63.3 per cent in 1939; and 76.4 
per cent in 1926. In short, the railroads are now back 
almost to the relative status of prewar 1939. Reasons 
cited by shippers for increasing diversion are bigger 
increases in rail rates than in their competitors’; un- 
equal increases in rates among commodities and ter- 
ritories; poor railroad transit time; lack of railroad 
cars in the number and types required; and the con- 
tinued minimum load restrictions for carload shipments 
and merchandise cars. Railroad traffic officers say, in 
response, that their common carrier rivals have higher 
costs, too, and may raise their rates, though govern- 
ment subsidy accounts in great part for their lower 
charges; that common carriers are handicapped by 
the three per cent federal transportation tax in com- 
peting with private carriage; that car supply is im- 
proving substantially; and that, until the car supply is 
more adequate, load restrictions must be maintained in 
the interest of shippers as a body. 


What of Freight Absorption? 


Shippers are almost unanimous in the belief that 
perhaps the greatest threat to railroad traffic inheres 
in the April 26 decision of the Supreme Court uphold- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission’s “cease and desist” 
order against the cement industry’s basing-point 
system of pricing. The order in question has thrust 
the whole business world into confusion; members of 
the commission itself do not agree on interpretation of 
the order. Some take the view that it prohibits only 
conspiracy or agreement on the basis of prices—not 
the absorption of freight charges by individual shippers 
in order to extend markets. But whatever the final 
outcome, railroad traffic is in immediate danger of 
erosion because numerous industries not parties to the 
cement order are eliminating basing point and zone 
pricing and substituting f.o.b. sales to protect them- 
selves from legal penalties in the event absorption is 
held illegal generally. Some diversion, particularly in 
steel, already has been attributed to f.o.b. selling. 

Elimination of absortion pricing hurts the railroads 
by putting cost ahead of all other considerations in 
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buying transportation; encouraging the use of private 
or contract fleets and barges; and, most important, re- 
stricting markets and drying up the long-haul traffic 
which is the railroad’s mainstay. In short, the rail 
carriers, whose principle has long been to “keep every- 
body in business everywhere,” now face a new “Bal- 
kanization” of the economy, if a business-hating bu- 
reaucracy is to have its way. There is some hope that 
the citizenry will be sufficiently concerned over the 
dangers inherent in local monopoly to force legisla- 
tors to take action to clarify the situation. 

Freight loss and damage went still higher in 1948— 
both in absolute amount and in relation to freight rev- 
enues. The actual sum paid out in claims by the roads 
in the first half of the year was $66.7 million, an in- 
crease of 18.7 per cent over the already high pay- 
ments in the same half of 1947. This sum was more 
than a quarter as great as the entire net income of the 
railroads in the same six-month period. Taking into 
consideration the suspense account now standing at 
$25 million—most of which will be paid eventually— 
the total freight loss-and-damage bill to be paid by the 
railroads for 1948 will be about $140 million—an all- 
time record. The ratio of the claims paid to revenues 
in the first half of 1948 was 1.75, compared with 1.66 
in 1947, and was the highest on record, with the ex- 
ception of the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. 

This colossal waste baffles shippers and carriers 
because never before in history have they been more 
zealous in taking steps to reduce it. Whole industries, 
like the Porcelain Enamel Institute, have fostered con- 
ferences on packing and shipping; package manufac- 
turers have unprecedented research programs under 
way; shippers’ advisory board cooperation in the “per- 
fect shipping” campaign was never closer; many roads 
now employ “container engineers” who make of packag- 
ing an exact science. The question is: “How much 
worse would the bill have been if carriers and their 
customers had been more apathetic? 
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“ELECTRICAL 
APPLICATIONS— 


THE CHANGING BASE LINE 


By ALFRED G. OEHLER 


Electrical Editor 


A Diesel locomotive truck in a well-lighted service shop—Railroads 
are learning that good lighting pays off in quality of work done 





Conditions which apparently limit the use of electrical 


equipment have changed periodically and each change has 


extended the limits and made new calculations necessary 


W hen a Diesel-electric locomotive was tried on an 
American railroad in 1924, it was looked upon as a 
noble experiment. When such locomotives went into 
regular switching service in 1925, many railroad opera- 
tors conceded their adaptability to that use, but felt 
they had no place in road service. The electric drive 
permitted the use of full engine horsepower at nearly 
all locomotive speeds and thereby permitted a rela- 
tively small Diesel to compete with a larger steam 
locomotive. This advantage, it was then pointed out, 
largely disappeared in road service. 

But Diesel-electric passenger locomotives began to 
find considerable favor in the middle Thirties. The 
flexibility of power utilization, plus high availability, 
with absence of smoke and considerable appeal to the 
traveling public, soon encouraged wide application. 
The skeptics admitted the desirability of limited appli- 
cation on these grounds, and at the same time, ex- 
plained that these advantages were not sufficient to 
justify the application of Diesels to freight service. 

In 1941, Diesel-electric locomotives went into freight 
service, but many railroad operators have felt that 
this application would be definitely limited by eco- 
nomics. Diesels cost much more than steam locomo- 
tives, and could be used only in preferred service where 
they would be kept busy continuously. They would 
“eat their head off in the barn.” 

Then several other things happened. The railroads 
bought Diesels almost exclusively, and it was im- 
practicable to keep steam locomotive prices at their 
former level without quantity production. The prices 
of the two came closer together, and the economic 
limit on the use of the Diesel was raised. The use of 
switching and transfer locomotives in main-line ser- 
vice also extended Diesel applications. The cost of 
Diesel locomotive maintenance is still not thoroughly 
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established, but since the number of steam locomotives 
has decreased, their unit maintenance cost must go 
up. The last step comes when full Dieselization can 
be effected, and the cost of all steam locomotive facili- 
ties eliminated. 

Over such expansion now hangs the specter of fuel. 
The household oil burner is a competitor for oil in the 
Diesel fuel range, but only a relatively small part of 
such oil has the necessary high cetane rating and low 
sulphur content required by Diesel engines. The same 
limited supply of special fuel is also in demand for jet 
planes. Operators always are concerned about oil 
price rises which would be detrimental to the Diesel’s 
relative merit. This obstacle may be hurdled like all 
the rest. Some observers look to the gas-turbine 
locomotive for surmounting this difficulty since it can 
burn bunker C oil, or perhaps coal, but few railroads, 
it any, can go without new locomotives pending the 
realization of that type’s potentialities. 

On most railroads, full Dieselization is still a re- 
mote possibility. Nearly 85 per cent of all locomotives 
on Class I railroads are steam. This statement should 
be tempered by saying that steam locomotives make 
61.8 per cent of the total passenger mileage, while 
Diesels account for 32.56 per cent and electrics 5.64 
per cent. In road freight service, these figures are, 
respectively, steam 83.55 per cent; Diesel 14.67; and 
electric 1.78 per cent, while in switching service they 
are 63.05, 35.70 and 1.25 per cent. The latter figures 
are somewhat misleading since some road freight loco- 
motives perform switching service. Were it possible 
to differentiate, the Diesel freight mileage would be 
less than shown, and the Diesel switching-miles or 
hours would be more. The evidence indicates, how- 
ever, that steam locomotives will haul a major part of 
American freight for a long time to come. 
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The Diesel-electric locomotives now in service in 
the United States represent about 10,000,000 installed 
engine horsepower. For each engine horsepower, 
there must be at least one generator horsepower and 
cne motor horsepower. The traction motors and gen- 
erators then represent 20,000,000 hp. Actually, the 
total is greater than this, since these electrical ma- 
chines must operate with high current and low voltaze 
values at low locomotive speeds, and conversely at 
relatively high voltage and low current when speeds 
are high. To do this, they must have electrical ca- 
pacity equal to about 1.8 times that of a machine which 
operates at constant voltage. Thus the total becomes 
36,000,000 hp., or 27,000,000 kw. 

The magnitude of this figure is emphasized when it 
is realized that the total capacity of all the country’s 
central power stations is now about 55,000,000 kw. 

The locomotive machinery too, must be operated 
under conditions of severe shock and vibration, with 
widely swinging loads, in all kinds of weather, by 
different operators with varying degrees of experi- 
ence. The situation has presented the railroads with 
many new maintenance problems, and many of them 
must establish new maintenance facilities. 


The Diesel Shop 


It has been said many times that a Diesel shop fore- 
man is a good foreman if he is a precisionist, and is 
not a good foreman if he is not. He must, of course, 
have other qualifications, but the statement serves to 
emphasize a basic requirement. The report of the 
Joint Committee on Motors of the Electrical Sections 
of the Association of American Railroads states that a 
railroad-operated electrical repair shop can be justified 
if more than 20 units, either traction motors, main 
generators or auxiliary generators, must be over- 
hauled per month. Under average operating condi- 
tions, 30 two-unit passenger locomotives would fill 
this quota. If this premise is accepted, a glance at 
the table of locomotives owned indicates a considerable 
deficit of railroad shops. 

A glance at other electrical applications gives further 
indication of basic changes. Increasing lighting and 
air-conditioning loads on passenger cars, plus the use 
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of electric refrigeration for diners, and a great variety 
of gadgets has caused railroads to use axle generators 
of 35-kw. capacity. Short terminal time, inadequate 
yard and terminal facilities, and the requirements of 
precooling make it necessary to send cars out on the 
line with batteries less than fully charged. It is up to 
the generators to supply the deficit on the road. 


Other Electrical Applications 


The added loads have caused four manufacturers to 
produce Diesel-engine-driven. generators for  indi- 
vidual car mounting. These are now undergoing trial, 
and it is hoped they also will prove adequate to supply 
the power needs of electric cooking on diners. 

The caboose power-supply question has also under- 
gone something of a metamorphosis. It still presents 
many difficulties, but the initial fear of the railroads that 
they would have to supply power for many purposes has 
been largely dissipated. Axle-driven power for ca- 
booses has been used to the greatest extent and one 
railroad’s experience indicates that sufficient power 
may be generated with a 1-kw. machine, when the power 
use is limited to communication only. 

Other railroads use larger machines, particularly 
those which employ a combination of inductive and 
space radio, and perhaps include the use of a few ca- 
boose lights. 

In part, the tendency to use axle power is initiated by 
the fact that railroads have axle-generators and bat- 
teries of reduced capacity available. Others prefer to 
use small Diesel-engine-driven generators because of 
their lower installation cost, and because they produce 
a larger amount of power under all service conditions. 
Some of these have chalked up records of 10,000 hours 
of operation between overhaul periods. 

Shop lighting intensities of 15 to 30 foot-candles are 
now being used in railroad service, and in cases where 
such lighting has been applied, the users have become 
aware of the economic value of such installations. For 
these applications, incandescent lamps have been con- 
siderably supplemented with high-intensity mercury and 
fluorescent lamps. During the year, one yard lighting 
installation was made which supplies intensities of 0.24 
to 4.9 foot-candles for passenger car servicing. 









MORE AND BETTER SIGNALING 








Decided trend to install centralized traffic 
control rather than conventional automatic 
block—Extensive projects of cab-signaling and 
train-stop under way and in the offing—Four 
car-retarder yards completed in 1948—Large 
volume of signal construction due for 1949 


| n spite of several adverse circumstances, a consider- 
able volume of new signaling was installed during 1948, 
and much larger volumes of such construction are in 
prospect, not only for 1949 but also for the next four 





Car retarders were installed in four large classification yards 
during 1948 





The trend is to install centralized traffic control rather than 
conventional automatic block 
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By JOHN H. DUNN 


Signaling and Communications Editor 


or five years. As reported in another article in this is- 
sue, the total number of signaling units placed in serv- 
ice during 1948 was 11,872, compared with 10,674 in 
1947, and 15,000 to 18,000 in prospect for 1949. 

The principal reason that construction of new sig- 
naling has continued in a large volume, and is due 
for further increases, is that modern signaling systems 
are now recognized as economic assets, rather than 
merely as safety devices. This new concept is based on 
the fact that modern signaling not only saves train 
time on the road, but also helps to get cars through 
yards more quickly, thus permitting more efficient 
utilization of cars, locomotives and tracks and, at the 
same time, rendering improved service to passengers 
and shippers. 


Interstate Commerce Commision Order 


For example, numerous installations of centralized 
trafic control on busy single-track lines are saving 
an average of approximately a minute per mile for 
each through freight train. In some instances, installa- 
tions of centralized traffic control permit the removal 
of 40 to 50 per cent of the sidings previously required 
when the switches were operated by hand and train 
movements were authorized by timetable and train 
orders. The installations of car retarders and power 
switch machines in classification yards increases the 
car capacity and permits operation at peak capacity day 
and night, regardless of weather conditions. The re- 
sult is an important reduction in overall time for cars 
moving between shippers and consignees. 

One of the circumstances affecting signaling con- 
struction during 1948 was the pending action on an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, issued 
in June, 1947, requiring the railroads to install “a 
block system” on lines, not now so equipped, on which 
freight trains are operated at 50 m.p.h. or more and 
passenger trains at 60 m.p.h. or more, and protection 
such as automatic train-stop, train-control or cab- 
signaling in territories where trains are operated at 
80 m.p.h. or more. It has been roughly estimated that 
this I.C.C. order requires the installation of track- 
circuit-controlled signaling on about 20,000 mi. of 
track, and the installation of train-stop, train-control 
or cab-signaling on about 23,500 mi. 

When the order was issued, about 22 railroads peti- 
tioned the commission for relief from all or certain 
portions of the requirements. Hearings were held by 
the commission during the latter part of 1947 and the 
first half of 1948, but as this was written no decisions 
have been issued. Some railroads, therefore, may have 
been awaiting final decisions on the petitions before 
proceeding with the installation of certain types of 
signaling. In some instances, these delays may have 
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been beneficial because an opportunity has been 
available to broaden the studies applying to proposed 
projects. 

The systems of modern signaling now available and 
which have been installed in recent years on several 
railroads were discussed in detail in an editorial en- 
titled, ‘““The Responsibility of Management in the 
Choice of New Signaling,” in the June 26, 1947, Rail- 
way Age. In brief, the trends are to install centralized 
traffic control rather than conventional automatic block 


because C.T.C. provides for train operation by signal ° 


indication. This saves numerous train delays as com- 
pared with operation by timetable and train orders— 
practice which has to be continued if only automatic 
block signaling is installed—and on single-track lines 
which handle fairly heavy traffic (25 or more trains 
daily) new projects on most roads consist of com- 
plete centralized traffic control, including power switch 
machines and signals at the sidings under the control 
of the dispatcher. 

Prior to 1947 the railroads had installed signaling on 
many lines which handle a considerable volume of traf- 
fic. The lines,not now signaled, to which the I.C.C. 
order applies, are for the most part handling what 
may be considered as a medium volume of traffic. Ac- 
cordingly, in the projects being planned in compliance 
with the order, some roads may hesitate to install 
systems including train operation by signal indication 
because of the increased first cost as compared with 
conventional automatic block. Under these circum- 
stances, several roads are “cutting the cloth,” as re- 
quired, to attain the important objective of train opera- 
tion by signal indication. 


Extension of C. T. C. and Cab Signaling 


A general conclusion, therefore, is that some form of 
centralized traffic control, rather than conventional 
automatic block, can be justified on the major portion 
of the approximately 20,000 mi. of track on which a 
block system must be installed within the next four 
years to comply with the order of the I.C.C. 

Train-stop is a signal system which automatically 
applies the brakes on a train if the engineman fails 
to observe a wayside signal displaying a restrictive 
aspect, such as “red” or “‘yellow.” Such train-stop 
systems are now in service on approximately 12,268 
track miles, of which about 11,475 mi. employ the in- 
termittent inductive type, 283 mi. the intermittent ramp 
type, and 491 mi. the continuously-controlled type. 
Train-control is a term applied to a system including 
a speed-measuring device so that the brakes are ap- 
plied automatically unless the engineman takes action 
to reduce the speed corresponding to ranges of re- 
strictive signal aspects. Such train-control systems, 
all of which are controlled continuously, are in service 
on sections of five roads totaling 1,854 track miles. 
Thus, systems including automatic brake application 
total 14,122 track miles. 

Cab-signaling is a system which displays, in the 
cabs of locomotives, aspects that in general are con- 
trolled the same as wayside signals, but does not in- 
clude means for applying the brakes. Such cab-signal- 
ing systems are in service on 6,624 track miles. As 
of January 1, 1948, then, about 20,747 track miles were 
equipped with train-stop, train-control or cab-signaling, 
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and similar systems must be installed on approximately 
23,000 additional miles within the next few years. 


What Was Done in 1948 


Since the release of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order in June, 1947, only a few railroads have 
actually installed any train-stop, train-control or cab- 
signaling. The Milwaukee, which made no petition 
for relief from compliance with the order, proceeded 
during 1948 to add wayside cab-signal controls to ex- 
isting wayside signaling on 53 mi. between Mayfair, 
Ill., and Sturtevant, Wis., and on 79 mi. between Brook- 
field, Wis., and Portage. 

On the Atlantic Coast Line, old semaphore auto- 
matic block signaling was in need of complete re- 
placement. Accordingly, new light signals and new 
coded track circuits are being installed; the 109-mi. 
section between Richmond, Va., and Whitakers, N. C., 
having been completed in 1948. On this division, 
therefore, the Atlantic Coast Line already has the way- 
side controls not only for wayside signals, but also 
for cab signaling when equipment is installed on the 
locomotives. 

During 1948 the Union Pacific, in connection with 
existing automatic block signaling, installed wayside 
controls for continuous automatic cab-signaling on 
116 mi. of double track between Laramie Wyo., and 
Rawlins. This project consisted primarily of replac- 
ing conventional d.c. neutral track circuits with coded 
track circuits. This installation is the first section of a 
project of continuous coded cab-signaling on 992 mi. 
of double track between Omaha, Neb., and Ogden, 
Utah, that includes replacement of an earlier form of 
cab-signaling control which has been in service for 
years on 225 mi. of double track between North 
Platte, Neb., and Cheyenne, Wyo. 

About 187 locomotives were previously equipped for 
cab-signal operation in the North Platte-Cheyenne ter- 
ritory. 


More Yards with Retarders 


Car retarders, as a means of improving operations 
in classification yards, were developed in 1924 and 1925. 
About 30 large yards were equipped with retarders in 
1926 to 1930, inclusive. During the depression, World 
War II, and the early postwar period (1931 and 1947 
inclusive), projects including retarders were limited 
to a total of 16 yards. Finally, in 1947 and 1948, 
when railroad managements could again consider large- 
scale improvements on a long-term basis, renewed at- 
tention was given to car retarder projects, with the 
result that four yards including retarders were com- 
pleted in 1948. Also, two more retarder yards are 
now under construction in the vicinity of Kansas 
City—one on the Rock Island and the other on the 
Santa Fe—and the Canadian Pacific has made plans 
for and proceeded with preliminary construction of 
a large yard to include retarders near Montreal. 

It is evident that new signaling installations will 
continue for several years at a rate to be limited pri- 
marily by the capacity of the manufacturers to pro- 
duce equipment, and the ability of the railroads to se- 
cure trained men for planning and constructing the 
installations. 
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Train communication installations enable 


With carrier equipment, many new telephone and telegraph circuits may 
be superimposed upon existing line circuits without adding new wire 








Radio-equipped switching locomotives permit two-way con- 
versation at any time between the engineman and yardmaster 
and enginemen of other equipped locomotives. Radio apparatus 
on this locomotive, directly ahead of the cab, is shown with 
the equipment cases open 
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instant contact at any time 
between the head and rear ends of trains, between trains and wayside 
offices and between trains in radio range. Here a freight conductor is 
shown talking from caboose cupola to the engineman on the locomotive 


AN EXCELLENT YEAR IN COMMUNICATIONS 


Much progress madz in the installation of new railroad telephone, telegraph 


and other modern facilities during 1948 — Prospects for 1949 are good 


















By MAURICE PEACOCK 


Associate Editor—Signaling and Communications 


A splendid showing in communications construction 
as a whole was made by the railroads in the United 
States and Canada during 1948. With few exceptions, 
there were large increases over 1947 in practically 
every phase of the field. This trend was undoubtedly 
due to realization more than ever of the importance 
of modern communications facilities as an aid in in- 
creasing overall railroad operating efficiency, provid- 
ing better service to passengers and shippers and, con- 
currently, reducing operating and maintenance costs. 
Based on the results, the outlook for the coming year 
is good. 

As indicated elsewhere in this issue, there was a 
substantial increase in the construction of new and 
rebuilt railroad-owned telegraph and telephone pole 
lines. The reason for this trend is that many of the 
pole-line contracts between the railroads and the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company are being terminated, 
and the lines turned over to the railroads for operation 
and maintenance. Western Union, in the meant:me, 
is adopting radio for transmission of its message and 
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other traffic between distant points. For the same rea- 
son, the amount of construction of new and rebuilt 
commercially owned pole lines was down slightly, com- 
pared with 1947. On the other hand, a large increase 
was noted with respect to jointly owned lines as a 
whole. This was influenced primarily by work on the 
Canadian roads; otherwise, in the United States, there 
| was a substantial decrease in the amount of new or re- 
built jointly owned lines. 


Big Increase in New Copper Wire 


A tremendous increase was noted in new copper wire 
installed on railroad-owned pole lines. The total figure, 
however, was influenced largely by work on four or 
five roads in the United States and Canada. There was 
a slight increase in the amount of new copper wire in- 
stalled on commercially owned lines, although this 
was effected primarily by the Canadian roads. There 
was a decrease, insofar as the roads in the United 
States are concerned. 

During 1948 the railroads continued at a high level 
their installation of new long-distance telephone cir- 
cuits to provide increased service between distant cities. 
Increased operating efficiency and better service to 
patrons of the railroads have resulted. There was a 
big increase in telegraph circuit mileage, but a large 
drop from 1947 in the installation of new printing 
telegraph circuits. A substantial decrease was also 
noted in new carrier circuit mileage, wherein addi- 
tional circuits are superimposed upon existing line 
wires. This was probably because of the completion 
the year previous of a lot of work carried over from 
the war years, due to the unavailability of equipment, 
which was going to the armed forces. 

There was a large increase in the number of loud- 
speakers installed in yards and terminals in 1948—un- 
doubtedly because the roads realize the importance to 
themselves and to the shippers of getting trains 
through yards in a minimum of time—and the outlook 
for the future is good. 


F.C.C. Proposals Rapped 


Important among railroad radio communication 
activities in 1948 was the strong opposition of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, the railroads and the 
radio equipment manufacturers to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s pending rule-making propo- 
sals, which include a plan to take from the railroad 
radio services 19 of the 60 frequencies now allocated 
to them in the 152-162-mc. band. This opposition was 
vigorously voiced by the parties concerned in oral 
argument before the commission during the weeks of 
October 3-16, 1948. (The proceedings were reported 
on pages 71 and 81 of the October 9 and October 16 
issues, respectively, of Railway Age.) 

An early decision by the commission is expected in 
this important proceeding. The F.C.C. proposes to 
supplant the present General Radio Service with three 
new classes of mobile service as follows: (1) Land 
Transportation Radio Services—to provide communi- 
cation facilities for railroads, intercity buses and 
trucks and urban transit services; (2) Domestic Pub- 
lic Mobile Radiotelephone Services—to furnish com- 
mon carrier mobile radiotelephone service to the gen- 
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eral public; and (3) Industrial Radio Services—for 
miscellaneous use, such as delivery and pick-up serv- 
ices, automobile clubs, doctors’ cars or ambulances. 
The commission further proposes to assign the 19 
frequencies it plans to take from the railroads to a 
new Public Safety Radio Service to be set up under 
a proposed revision of rules governing what has been 
called Emergency Radio Services. The reassignment 
is designed to make up for that service’s loss of spec- 
trum space to the Maritime Mobile Service. 


Road Train Communication Steps Up 


The construction of inductive and radio communica- 
tions in yards continued in 1948, although the number 
of locomotives and fixed stations equipped was _ be- 
low 1947, The figures probably would have been high- 
er, but some roads undoubtedly hesitated because of 
uncertainty as to the F.C.C.’s actions on the proposed 
reassignment of frequencies. Also, considerable de- 
velopment work on railroad radio equipment is still 
in store. 

Despite these factors, as well as all the criticism the 
railroads have taken “for not fully adopting radio and 
making full use of frequencies allocated to them,” a 
good showing was made in new road installations of 
radio and inductive systems. A big increase was ef- 
fected over 1947, which is evidence that the roads as 
a whole realize the importance of every minute which 
can be saved between stations and terminals by the 
use of radio. The number of installations probably 
would have been even higher if more roads were cer- 
tain as to F.C.C. plans, and they had a green light on 
which to proceed. 


Good Returns on Investments 


With respect to the benefits of inductive and radio 
communications in yards and on the road, the econo- 
mics revealed by two roads during the past year, per- 
tinent to installations on their roads, are of consider- 
able interest. One southwestern railroad, for example, 
has a road train communication installation on 193 mi. 
ot single track, which involves equipment in seven 
wayside offices, 15 freight locomotives and 15 cabooses, 
using inductive equipment for train-to-wayside com- 
munication and space radio equipment for end-to-end 
communication. The total cost of the job was $96,000, 
with an estimated annual maintenance expense of $14,- 
000 and interest and depreciation of $13,440—a total 
annual charge of $27,440. The annual savings are esti- 
mated at $65,921 gross, and $38,481 net—about 40 per 
cent of the initial investment. 

A midwestern road has an installation of space 
radio on one steam and 21 Diesel-electric yard locomo- 
tives. From a six-month study of this installation, a 
five to six per cent increase in the productivity of the 
radio-equipped locomotives was disclosed. The cost of 
equipping each locomotive was less than two per cent 
of the actual value of the locomotive. 

As explained elsewhere in this issue, there was an 
increased tendency to install public address apparatus, 
telephones and musical entertainment on trains. The 
purpose of these facilities is to engender good will 
among passengers and make their journeys, particular- 
ly on long-distance runs, as pleasant.as possible. 
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FUEL AND FUTURE MOTIVE-POWER SELECTION 





CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 





Above—One of five locomotives built by Lima Locomotive Works. 


Tractive force with booster, 80,700 Ib. Driving-wheel diameter, 


72 in. Below—Pennsylvania 6,000-hp. Diesel-Electric locomotive built by Baldwin Locomotive Works 





A. 1948 passes into history, three things stand out 
with respect to motive power. There are ten million 
horsepower in Diesel locomotives either in service or 
on order, and most new locomotives bought and placed 
in service were of this type. Steam locomotives still 
comprise over 84 per cent of the motive-power in- 
ventory and do the majority of work in all classes of 
railroad service. The first gas-turbine locomotive is 
on the rails undergoing tests and is the big unknown 
in the types of locomotives to come. 

To say which of the competing forms of motive 
power will best serve the railroads tomorrow is some- 
what analogous to deciding whether roller skates, skis 
or water wings are most useful. Each has merits and 
is superior to the others under certain conditions. With 
motive power there are a number of factors which 
will govern future selection. Initial cost, operating 
characteristics, maintenance cost, availability, oppor- 
tunity for utilization, terrain over which the locomotive 
will be used, and fuel costs have been principal factors 
in past selections of the type of power purchased. Will 
these continue to be the most important considerations 
in purchasing decisions? Or will new factors assume 
primary importance, and what will these factors be? 


Fuel the Probable Key 


Fuel may well be the key to the selection of future 
motive power. The relative cost, quality and availability 
of coal, Diesel oil and residual fuel oil seem destined 
to play a continually increasing role in deciding what 
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type of locomotives railroads will buy in the fore- 
seeable future. The situation is affected by economic 
and national-security considerations—and is one which 
must be examined carefully in the light of known 
facts for predicting future policy. 

While today’s fuel situation is reason for neither 
optimism nor pessimism, its critical importance calls 
for analysis, speculation and the answers to a number 
of questions. Turning first to the liquid fuels used in 
Diesel-electric and oil-burning steam locomotives, the 
present consumption of Diesel fuel oil by the railroads 
is approximately 60 thousand barrels per day while 
the amount of heavy fuel oil consumed by oil-burning 
steam locomotives is about five times this amount on 
a volume basis. The total amount of crude oil produc- 
tion from which the supplies of these two types of fuel 
are drawn is about six million barrels a day. 

Each of these two types of locomotives performs 
about the same amount of work—a little under 20 per 
cent of the total work done. 

On the basis of volumes of oil consumed, the Diesel 
locomotive performs an amount of work equal to that 
done by the oil burner on a little less than one- 
quarter as much fuel. The product of the distillation 
of the same amount of crude oil, however, is required 
to perform a given amount of work whether done by 
Diesel or oil-burning steam power: This is because the 
two different types of fuel are comparable neither on 
characteristics nor available production volume. Under 
present refining methods there is produced from a 
given amount of crude oil about four times as much 
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Fuel economics seem destined to be the cornerstone of tomorrow's 


choices of locomotive types — Significant facts related to the fuel 


situation must be considered in deciding what the choices may be 





Electro-Motive F-3 type three-unit locomotive with restyled cabs 


of the heavy residual fuel oil as there is of the high- 
grade light Diesel fuel oil, depending somewhat upon 
the specifications of the Diesel oil. Conversion from oil- 
burning steam power to Diesel-electric locomotives will 
not, therefore, make an appreciable reduction in the 
amount of crude oil required to be refined for doing a 
given amount of railroad work unless affected by some 
change in conditions which will make feasible a differ- 
ent ratio between the amounts of the two fuels produced. 
The oil-burning gas-turbine locomotive, if successful, 
does offer some possibility for reducing the amount of 
crude necessary for refinement to perform a given 
amount of railroad work because it will burn the com- 
paratively abundant heavy oil at a higher efficiency 
than the oil-burning steam locomotive. 


Diesel Fuel Quality vs. Quantity 


Among the possibilities for increasing the amount of 
railroad Diesel fuel available in a given amount of 
crude-oil stock is the relaxation of Diesel fuel specifica- 
tions. One producer estimates that at the expense of 
other petroleum products the following increases can 
be made in the production of Diesel fuel from a spe- 
cified amount of crude: (1) 45 per cent increase of 
50-cetane-number provided the flash could go to 120 
deg. F. and the sulphur to 1.0 per cent; (2) 80 per 
cent increase of 150-deg. F. flash and 0.5 sulphur if 
the cetane could be dropped to 35; (3) 130 per cent 
increase of 150-deg. F. flash if the sulphur could go 
to 1.0 per cent and the cetane to 35; and (4) 220 per 
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cent increase if the flash could go to 120 deg. F., the 
sulphur to 1.0 per cent and the cetane number to 35. 

If any of these modifications can be made eco- 
nomically and without adverse effect on Diesel main- 
tenance, operation or availability, it may offer a prac- 
tical solution to the problem of meeting the continually 
increasing needs for fuel oil. A flash point of 120 
deg. may be satisfactory; it has been used in kerosene, 
and kerosene or blends thereof have been used satis- 
factorily in bus and truck Diesels. But before full 
reliance can be placed on such a procedure several 
questions will have to be answered. 

Where the additional Diesel fuel is obtained at the 
expense of residual fuel oil, how much will the cost 
of production rise? Where it is done at the expense 
of home-heating oils, will the railroads, with their 
large requirements, be willing to bid against the price 
the individual home owner, with his comparatively 
small consumption, is willing to pay? Where this may 
be done at the expense of kerosene or gasoline, will 
the railroads be in a position to compete on a price 
basis with the government for the latter’s requirements 
for kerosene and other blends of fuel for jet-propelled 
planes and gasoline for piston-engine planes, and for 
truck, bus and automobile gasoline against the mil- 
lions of owners of these highway vehicles? 

In the event of war or a worsening of the inter- 
national situation, what will be the Diesel fuel-oil re- 
quirements for the armed forces? If, for the first six 
months of 1948, the Navy, while on a strictly peace- 
time stand-by basis, used over 7.5 million barrels of 
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Diesel fuel oil, or approaching as much as the rail- 
roads, how much will that service’s requirements ex- 
pand in an emergency? How much will an emergency 
reduce our imports. and how much increase our ex- 
ports? 


Synthetic Liquid Fuels 


The consensus among leading authorities on pe- 
troleum and synthetic liquid fuels indicates that natural 
petroleum products will have to be the chief source 
of oil supply for several decades. Natural gas is the 
most likely immediate source of synthetic liquid fuels. 
Assuming a supply of gas available and ready for de- 
livery to the plants, the cost of a plant to produce 
liquid petroleum from natural gas is currently esti- 
mated to range from $2,500 to $4,000 per daily barrel 
of liquid petroleum. 

To produce a million barrels a day of petroleum svn- 
thetically—less than one-fifth of current peacetime 
needs—would require an investment of multiple bil- 
lions of dollars. With sufficient economic urge, 
enough construction materials and manpower, and an 
atmosphere of peace in which to work, such a de- 
velopment could occur over a period of years. In 
time of war it would be extremely difficult in the face 
of other demands on manpower, construction ma- 
terials and transportation.* 

Liquid fuels can be synthesized from coal as well 
as from gas, but not as rapidly or as cheaply. The 
process would require the opening of new mines, .-and 
employing miners yet to be trained. To produce 
a million barrels of oil a day from coal by present 
methods would require the erection of plants costing 
some five billion dollars. Their coal consumption 
would be about 650,000 tons a day or 236 million tons 
per year. The cost of opening new mines is estimated 
at five to eight dollars per annual ton, which would 
add another billion or more dollars to the estimated 
cost. To produce all of the country’s present demand 
for petroleum products from bituminous coal would 
require twice as much bituminous coal as was mined 
in 1941. 

The use of sub-bituminous coal has been advocated to 
get raw materials more cheaply and without competing 
with other uses for bituminous coal. Authorities cau- 
tion against relying on this source for synthetic liquid 
fuels until more and better data are available on the 
feasibility of producing the large quantities of sub- 
bituminous coal economically in terms of manpower, 
housing, transportation and equipment. 

The prospect of obtaining large quantities of oil 
from shale and tar sands is considered slightly more 
remote than from synthesis. Extraction processes are 
solvable, and plant construction costs not excessive, 
but the mining and handling of the great quantities of 
materials might create more serious manpower prob- 
lems. 

The quantities of synthetic fuel expected to become 
available threugh normal peacetime development in 
the next few years will seem very large when meas- 
ured by the technological achievement involved, and it 
will give by far the greatest volume of synthetic pro- 


* Facts and figures on synthetic oil possibilities taken from a paper 
entitled, ‘‘Petroleum’s Relationship'to National Security,” by 
3ruce K. Brown, vice-president, Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana and president, Pan American Petroleum Corporation. 
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duct ever produced. But measured in terms of total 
liquid fuel requirements, the synthetic fraction pro- 
duced is apt to be small for several decades. 

The coal situation can be summed up briefly by say- 
ing that the supply is plentiful but the quality often 
poor. Whether this latter characteristic is due to the 
coal producers’ unwillingness to give the railroads 
good coal or the railroads’ unwillingness to pay 
enough for good coal depends upon whether the opinion 
is that of a railroad man or a coal man. Despite this 
seeming predicament, the outlook for using coal of a 
type from which good performance can be obtained 
is better for two reasons than it has been since before 
the war. 


Solid Fuel 


First, supply has caught up with demand to the ex- 
tent that some mines are reducing the work week. 
Abundance of coal will eliminate inferior grades from 
the market, and make it possible for the railroads to 
become increasingly selective in the types of coal they 
wish to burn. One large railroad recently succeeded 
in buying a 30-day supply of egg coal for one heavy- 
density division. If the trend toward a buyers’ market 
which seems apparent today continues unhampered by 
interruptions to production or restrictions on output, 
good grades of coal will be available to the railroads, 
and at a small enough price differential over mine run 
to justify the improved performance that will result. 

The second reason for expecting better coal to be 
used is the increased interest being shown by railroad 
men in deciding what types of coal are best suited 
for locomotive operation and in getting those grades 
of coal. Greater use of sized coal may also be ex- 
pected as a result of tests; one series showed that 
95 lb. of mine run were burned per 1,000 gross-ton- 
miles compared to 66 Ib. of sized coal. Benefits 
that may be obtained from using double-screened coal 
are further indicated by the test results quoted by Earl 
C. Payne, consulting engineer of the Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Company, in an address before the 
New York Railroad Club wherein he said, in part: 

“Eight of the eastern railroads are now using double- 
screened coal on their road locomotives and several of 
them have decided to buy every ton of it they can get 
in the present market. These roads now using egg 
coal have factual information showing improvement 
in the range of from 6 to 20 per cent in better evapora- 
tion, higher capacity and improved boiler efficiency. 
These bare facts show more than enough to pay the 
additional cost of egg coal for both on-line and off- 
line railroads. ... Better quality and better preparation 
improves smoke performance, reduces stack emission, 
reduces maintenance, increases reliability, and im- 
proves availability. These intangible factors, in which 
the steam locomotive has been deficient in its compe- 
tition with the Diesel locomotive, have also in some 
measure been responsible for the Diesel preference 
when purchasing new motive power. Better coal on 
a modern steam locomotive will give a cost and per- 
formance that is quite comparable with the best Diesel 
locomotives available. Therefore, if better locomotive 
fuel is used by the railroads, then the outlook for coal 
is good. If they continue the purchase of unsuitable 
coal, the outlook is not at all promising.” 
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CANADIAN ROADS FIND THE GOING TOUGH 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT AT OTTAWA 





With all-time record business, net earnings ucts, ores and concentrates, brick and cement, pulp- 
wood, woodpulp and paper, and there was a notable 
advance in l.c.l. merchandise loadings. 
ally improved properties and large purchases _The “box office” showing of both the Canadian Pa- 
X cific and the Canadian National was impressive last 
of equipment indicate their continued faith = year. Final figures from both roads will not be avail- 
able for another month or two but it is estimated 
that Canadian National operating revenue for 12 
months of 1948 was about $492,000,000, a gain of 
$54,000,000 over 1947, while operating expenses were 
ln 1948 the Canadian railways established new records approximately $66,000,000, a gain of $69,000,000. 


were the lowest for many years—Substanti- 


in the future 


in freight handling and in gross receipts, and all of Canadian Pacific operating revenue for the year’s 
this in the face of rapidly mounting labor and material first ten months was $290,039,997, an increase of $27,- 
costs, a nationwide political battle against higher 294,371 over the same 1947 period, but expenses were 
freight rates, and a steady refusal by the provincial $278,553,585, an increase of $31,621,762 for the same 
governments even to try to achieve uniformity of ten months, or a decrease in net earnings for that 
regulations for truck operation. period of $4,327,391. 

For the first time in history revenue carloadings Another important stage in the long and bitter 
in Canada passed the 4,000,000 mark in 1948, a gain political battle against higher freight rates will be 
of about 50,000 over 1947. “A vast improvement in reached on January 11 when the Board of Trans- 
means for handling freight cars, expediting loading port Commissioners opens at Ottawa its hearings on 
and unloading and ‘speeding operations in terminal the application of the railways for a permanent boost 
yards, have made this possible. Revenue loadings of 20 per cent. This proceeding will mark the open- 
showed increases in most of the principal commodi- ing of the third year in the fight of seven of the pro- 
ties, the largest gains being in grain and grain prod- vincial governments against financial relief for the 
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The cen- 


railways by way of a freight rate increase. 
tral provinces—Ontario and Quebec—which are highly 
industrialized and also the principal taxpayers, are 
standing on the side lines and preserving a semblance 
of neutrality. 

On March 30, 1948, the Transport Commission is- 
sued its order awarding the railways a general rate 
increase of 21 per cent, the railways having asked for 
30 per cent. Exceptions made the net overall increase 
about 15 per cent. That decision followed hearings 
which occupied the entire year of 1947. Soon after 
the March 30 decision the railway unions put on a 
fight for a substantial wage increase, and finally won 
much of their demands, their victory of course boost- 
ing the operating expenses of the railways. To off- 
set this the railways promptly made another freight 
rate increase application, the one now under con- 
sideration, for an interim increase of 15 per cent and 
a permanent rise of 20 per cent (the interim feature 
recently was dropped by the C.P.R.). 

Soon after the provinces disclosed their objections 
to the 21 per cent freight rate increase award, early 
in April, 1948, the federal cabinet directed the Trans- 
port Board to make a thorough probe of the railway 
rates structure with a view to establishing a fair and 
reasonable structure which would be equal in its ap- 
plication to all persons and localities, subject to such 
legal provisions as affect freight rates. Then, to 
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meet other provincial protests, the government on 
July 1, 1948, retired Col. James A. Cross, Chairman 
of the Transport Commission and named in his place 
Justice Maynard Archibald of Halifax. In the middle 
of September the government made known its inten- 
tion to establish a Royal Commission, which has just 
been appointed, to examine and report on questions of 
economic policy involved in the operation and mainte- 
nance of national transportation. 


Regional Differential Rates 


But the “regional discrimination” issue is still a live 
one. Late in 1948 the Transport Commission went 
to the Pacific Coast to hear evidence on the Rocky 
Mountain differential, business and industrial interests 
objecting to the higher rate charged by the railways 
for freight haul through the mountains. Then in 
December, 1948, the commission returned to Ottawa 
where these “mountain differential” hearings were re- 
sumed. The C.P.R. contended it obtained about 
$3,000,000 a year in revenue from the differential 
tariff, and that if this were denied the railway it 
would simply have to seek a higher rate elsewhere to 
offset this loss. 

The railways have fought long and hard against 
regional rates, insisting that if there were to be wide 
concessions to the special rate requests of areas all 
across the country freight tariffs would soon become 
unintelligible not only to shippers but also to car- 
riers. There already are two or three important reg- 
ional tariffs which have become statutory, embalmed 
in federal legislation. One is the Maritime Freight 
Rates Act, and the other the historic Crow’s Nest Pass 
Agreement. 

Because railway prosperity obviously is bound up 
with the nation’s economic health the steps to be taken 
to prevent recurrences of last fall’s serious electric 
power shortages in Ontario have a deep interest for 
the railways. The latest project to be disclosed is 
the $275,000,000 plan for power and navigation help 
from the Lachine Rapids of the St. Lawrence down 
to the harbor of Montreal. It would provide eventu- 
ally 1,200,000 horsepower, as well as widen and deepen 
the Lachine Canal. It is not necessarily related to 
the much discussed St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

The Montreal scheme, though on the face of it 
costly, is believed to be more possible of fulfillment 
than the other farther west on the St. Lawrence (in 
the Cornwall region), and as the federal government 
is now talking much about public investment to pro- 
tect employment next year, which happens also to be 
a federal general election year, it is quite possible 
the Lachine Rapids-Montreal harbor scheme may be 
authorized. Incidentally, one phase of the project, 
reported on by a federal board of engineers, calls for 
the construction of a $19,000,000 four-track tunnel 
under the St. Lawrence from Montreal to the south 
shore at St. Lambert to carry Canadian National 
trains. 

In reviewing developments in 1948 and the prospects 
for 1949, R. C. Vaughan, chairman and president of 
the Canadian National, summed up the situation by 
remarking that the government system has just con- 
cluded “one of the most trying years in its history,” 
though its gross income reached an all-time high. 
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Large as this income was, it was not big enough to 
offset the even sharper rises in manpower and material 
costs. Asa result, Mr. Vaughan predicted, when the 
final figures are available it is altogether likely that 
the Canadian National’s net position in 1948 will 
prove to be the lowest since 1939. After payment of 
taxes, equipment rents and other charges, the 1948 
net will not be sufficient to meet all the interest due 
on securities held by the public and owing to the 
government. 

“Consolidation of facilities as a measure of economy 
proceeded at several centers. This included a new 
east wing to the Edmonton station and an extension 
to the Vancouver ticket office building. By bringing de- 
partmental offices and telegraph facilities under our 
own roofs at these points we were able to discontinue 
the payment of rents to outside agencies. Shop facili- 
ties were improved and extended at Montreal and 
Stratford,” Mr. Vaughan continued. 

“During the year, construction of the International 
Aviation Building adjoining the Central Station at 
Montreal proceeded according to schedule. Steel erec- 
tion was completed during the summer and by the 
end of the year the building was being rapidly closed 
in. Work on the interior is going forward and it is 
expected that the building will be ready for occupancy 
by next July. The same month should see the com- 
pletion of the steam-heating plant to serve this build- 
ing, the station and ultimately the whole terminal area. 
3oilers will be installed in the spring. 

“Progress is being made in the construction of the 
Barraute-Kiask Falls branch line to help in the de- 
velopment of the Abitibi district of northern Quebec. 
We expect that this line will be in operation early 
in 1949 to a point 39 miles north of Barraute, at the 
junction of the Taschereau and Bell rivers. This line 
will cost about $3,200,000 but it will open for settle- 
ment farm land supporting 15,000 people and the 
estimate of the capital wealth created by this exten- 
sion is placed at $40,000,000. 


New Equipment Ordered 


“In common with other railways on the continent, 
the Canadian National suffered from a shortage of 
equipment and during the past year experienced at 
times difficulty in meeting the demands of shippers. 

During the year, from equipment builders, we 
were able to get delivery of 5,246 new box cars, 500 
automobile cars, 250 gondolas, 231 refrigerators, 150 
covered hopper cars, and 100 ore cars... . We built 
50 new-type express refrigerator cars in our Trans- 
cona shops and material is being ordered for 50 
more, to be delivered in 1949, Transcona is also 
building 369 refrigerators for freight service, for de- 
livery this coming year. Other freight equipment on 
order for 1949 includes 700 box cars, 1,000 automobile 
cars, 500 triple hoppers, 500 gondolas, 490 flat cars 
and 75 tank cars. . 

“During the past year, we received 28 de luxe first 
class coaches and we recently ordered another 25. We 
are still awaiting delivery of 20 sleeping cars of the 
duplex-roomette type. The railway is also remodeling 
in its own shops a number of sleeping cars of various 
types, lounge cars, parlor cars and dining cars. In 
all, 135 cars were modernized in our shops in 1948 
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and work on others will be undertaken in 1949, Ten 
new baggage cars and 10 mail and express cars were 
received.” 

During 1948 the Canadian Pacific, though handling 
a record volume of traffic, did not share to the same 
degree in Canadian prosperity as other major indus- 
tries, said the road’s president, W. A. Mather, in com- 
menting on the effect of mounting railway wage and 
material costs. With only partial compensation to 
cover these higher charges from the freight rate in- 
crease of March, 1948, he said, the company has been 
placed in a critical financial position. 

While gross earnings for the Canadian Pacific in 
1948 reached an all-time high, expenses have climbed 
so rapidly that net earnings will be at one of the low- 
est levels in years, Mr. Mather emphasized. 

“The contrast between record gross and declining 
net earnings places the company in a precarious posi- 
tion in Canadian economy,” he continued. 

“This condition is highlighted by the fact that in 
1948 the gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific were 
approximately three times those of the low depression 
year of 1933 while the net earnings are not expected 
to reach the figure of that year. In other words, 
the company in 1948 has done three times as much 
work in providing vital transportation services to the 
nation for a net return below that of 1933.... 

“Tt is no secret that our equipment situation is not as 
satisfactory as it should be to meet present-day traffic 
requirements in Canada. This is due primarily to the 
fact that war shortages of steel and allied products 
made construction impossible during those years while 
present financial results prohibit the volume of new 
construction which should otherwise take place. How- 
ever, the Canadian Pacific floated a $20,000,000 equip- 
ment trust issue early in 1948, and these funds will 
be used to help purchase an assortment of equipment 
to provide improved services until the company is in 
an improved financial position. 

“Expenditures in 1948 for equipment were authorized 
as follows: 

44 Diesel switchers 
1,000 box cars 

350 drop-bottom gondolas 
350 triple-hopper cars 
200 ballast cars 

100 covered hopper cars 
100 steel cabooses 

75 passenger coaches 

15 baggage-express cars 
10 mail express cars 

5 room-type sleepers 

“The growing density of rail traffic in Canada, and 
the need for the most expeditious movement of freight 
traffic, has resulted in the company authorizing the 
expenditure of $8,000,000 for a hump retarder freight 
yard in Montreal. This will be the first yard of its 
kind in Canada and in 1948 20 miles of track were laid 
and good progress was made on construction of the 
necessary buildings. . . 

“The Canadian Pacific management is firm in its 
faith in the future of the company and the nation which 
it serves and is so integral a part,” the road’s president 
said in conclusion. 

“While financial results in relation to services pro- 
vided are currently disappointing the company is con- 
fident that those charged with the responsibility of 
formulating national transportation policy will rec- 
ognize the need of the railways for increased revenues.” 
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Daylighted tunnel on the Interoceanic line—now a division of 
the National Lines—which was recently converted to standard 
gage. Bridge in the foreground is being strengthened 


MEXICAN RAILWAYS 
“GO INTO RED” 
IN 1948 


By J. M. OROZCO ESCOBOSA 


Our Mexican Correspondent 





Federal government takes steps to iron out 
economic conflicts and strengthen manage- 
ments hands, as lines show operating loss for 
the year — Further improvements pushed 


A comparatively slight decrease in freight and express 
traffic, accompanied by a heavy decline in passenger 
traffic and continued increases in expenses, created an 
unbalanced state of affairs in the finances of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico in 1948, to the extent of 
a 65 million peso* loss in the operation of its proper- 
ties, seriously injuring the railroad’s credit. This, to- 
gether with other factors, prompted the federal gov- 





*The peso today is equivalent to 14.5 cents in United States cur- 
rency. 
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.or harmful to the administration of the lines. 





ernment to take several steps — including the filing 
of a petition with the labor authorities covering matters 
in economic conflict, and the drafting of a new law, 
which has been approved by Congress, changing the 
management structure of the lines, with the view of 
setting up an organization somewhat similar to the 
corporate form and giving the board of directors au- 
thority over the general manager which it did not 
have before. 

The new board of directors will be composed of 
eight members, one representing the federal Treasury 
Department, who will be president; one each from the 
Departments of Communications, Agriculture, and 
National Economy; one each from the Confederation 
of Chambers of Commerce and the Confederation of 
Chambers of Industry; and two representing the Mexi- 
can Railway Syndicate. Four railroad technicians — 
a civil engineer, an economist, a mechanical engineer 
and a certified public accountant — will be attached 
to the board as advisers. 





Management Given Freer Hand 


The board will have full authority to formulate the 
administrative program; to approve budgets, finan- 
cial reports, additions and betterments, rehabilitation 
projects and pensions; and to establish standards, or- 
ganizations, efficiency ratings, etc. It will also establish 
committees on finances, budgets, working relations and 
regulations, and on organization and efficiency. The 
exception will be that the general manager will be 
appointed by the President of the republic, and the 
president of the board will have power to veto the 
board’s decisions when he considers they are inadequate 


Besides filing the petition on economic conflict, 
which calls for financial reorganization and modifica- 
tion of some clauses of the collective labor contract 
which hamper good management of the railways, a 
presidential resolution establishes measures for the 
National Lines to retain the 10 per cent tax on gross 
income, beginning January, 1949, which amount is to 
be invested in the purchase of equipment and ma- 
terials for the construction of new lines. This will 
amount to 40 to 50 million pesos a year. 

An increase in freight rates was granted the Na- 
tional Railways, which is expected to yield 70 million 
pesos a year. The federal treasury was instructed to 
furnish the lines 65 million pesos to pay their floating 
debt for the year 1948, and to obtain the necessary 
credit to purchase modern rolling stock and motive 
power, and to modernize their shops. 

This reorganization is being put into effect ata 
time when there is deep division in the ranks of the 
railway syndicate, but inasmuch as the changes are 
President Aleman’s plans, there is no conflict between 
labor and management. The modifications, among other 
things, tend to reduce labor interference in manage- 
ment, and particularly so as regards management's 
authority freely to appoint officers; to operate trains 
on a strictly technical and economical basis; to trans- 
fer personnel wherever required; to restrict the pay- 
ment of overtime; to establish a reasonable pension 
plan and department, and division seniority rights in- 
stead of system rights; and to make promotions based 
on knowledge and skill instead of on seniority alone. 
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There were no changes in the executive staff, with 
the exception that Isaac Perez, superintendent of re- 
clamation plant at San Luis Potosi, became general 
superintendent of motive power, succeeding J. Tavera, 
who was transferred to the assistant general manager’s 
office. Rafael de la Fuente was appointed super- 
intendent of the reclamation plant at San Luis Potosi, 
succeeding Mr. Perez. 

The Interoceanic Railway, a former narrow-gage 
road from Mexico City to the port of Veracruz, was 
converted into standard gage and inaugurated as such 
in January, 1948. This line was purchased by the fed- 
eral government from English interests, and its ac- 
counting and operating statistics were merged with 
those of the National Lines. This accounts for the 
differences in figures for 1947 as reported in the ac- 
companying table, and as reported in this review arti- 
cle last year. 

The narrow-gage line from Mexico City to Acam- 
baro, via Toluca, is being converted to standard gage 
with 112-lb. rail. Approximately 30 per cent of the 
work has been finished, and it is the government’s 
intention to convert all of the narrow-gage lines to 
standard gage in a term not to exceed four years. 

The Sureste Railroad, from Coalzacoalcos — on the 
Gulf of Mexico — to Campeche, is expected to be 
finished in May, 1949. This road will connect the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico with those of Yucatan. 

Thirteen Baldwin Diesel-electric 3,000-hp. locomo- 
tives*were received during 1948. This power is being 
used in both passenger and freight service. 


Traffic Trends in 1948 


Gross railway earnings during the first eight months 
of 1948 decreased to 281,757,982 pesos, from 291,717,- 
145 pesos in the same period of 1947, or 3.41 per cent. 
Freight earnings increased slightly from 195,823,962 
to 195,848,842 pesos, or 0.01 per cent; passenger earn- 
ings dropped considerably from 53,770,123 to 45,421,- 
609 pesos, or 15.53 per cent; baggage earnings de- 
creased from 239,608 to 156,046 pesos, or 34.87 per 
cent; express earnings increased from 23,391,221 to 
23,482,205 pesos, or 0.39 per cent; telegraph earnings 
increased from 23,943 to 31,656 pesos, or 32.21 per 
cent; and miscellaneous earnings decreased from 12,- 
737,572 to 11,428,828 pesos, or 10.27 per cent. Total 
operating earnings decreased from 285,986,430 to 276,- 
369,185 pesos, or 3.36 per cent, and other than operat- 
ing earnings dropped from 5,730,715 to 5,388,797 
pesos, or 5.97 per cent. 

Total railway expenses during the first eight months 
of 1948, compared with the same period of 1947, in- 
creased from 338,439,293 to 346,904,012 pesos, or 2.5 
per cent. An increase of 1,545,689 pesos was registered 
in the expenditures of the transportation department, 
primarily because of a raise in the price of fuel; gen- 
eral expenses increased 3,016,105 pesos, and other 
than operating expenses increased 4,026,335 pesos, due 
mostly to increases in per diem payments—not because 
of a greater number of foreign cars on line, but due 
to increase in the per diem rate from $1.50 to $2.05. 

‘The decrease of 3.41 per cent in railroad earnings 
and the increase of 2.5 per cent in expenses resulted 
in a loss of 65,146,029 pesos in operation, and pro- 
duced an operating ratio of 123.12 per cent, compared 
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(FIRST 8 MONTHS 


SELECTED OPERATING STATISTICS 





1948-1947) 
Per 
Inc. or cent 
1948 1947 Dec. change 
Locomotive klms. ....... 31,019,857 31,889,841 —869,984 2.7 
Freight train klms. ..... 12,809,910 13,189,516 —379,606 2.9 
Passenger train klms. ... 7,851,986 7,804,044 +47,942 .0.6 
Mixed and spec. klms... 3,225,813 3,231,904 —6,091 0.2 
Non-revenue train klms. . 201,769 272,201 —70,432 25.9 
Total train kims. ....... 24,089,478 24,497,665 —408,187 1.7 
Passenger car klms. .... 67,162,857 71,739,908 —4,577,051 6.4 
Frt. loaded car klms. ...191,381,089 194,432,683 —3,051,594 1.6 
Frt. empty car klms. ... 93,039,595 95,290,652 —2,251,057 2.4 
Total frt. car klms. ... «284,420,684 289,723,335 —5,302,651 1.8 
Net ton-klms. (1,000s) .. 5,795,184 5,917,375 --122,191 2.1 
Gross ton-klms. (1,000s) 12,548,846 12,789,959 —241,113 1.9 
Total number cars loaded 343,651 354,490 —10,839 3.1 
Net ton klms. per train 

MRS clogs aord noe sine. <ic 425 421 +4 1.0 
Gross tons per train klm. 874 865 +9 1.0 
Speed per hr. (klms.) frt. 19.7 19.5 +0.2 1.0 
Gross ton-klms. per train 

| RE ee ee 17,236 16,893 +343 2.0 
Frt. locomotive klms. daily 167 174 —7 4.0 
Liters oil per 1,000 g.t. 

oe 2 eee 50.6 52.4 —1.8 3.4 
Per cent loaded car klms. 

Rls COUN xcs oars eae eee 67.3 67.1 +0.2 0.3 
Car klms. per car daily.. 47.5 49.0 —1.5 3.1 
Net tons per car ....... 30.3 31.7 —1.4 4.4 
Cars on line daily ...... 24,528 24,353 +175 0.7 
Klms. line operated .... 13,343 13,342 +1. 
Loaded Cars Interchanged—9 Months 

Imports Exports 

1948 1947 1948 1947 

De ee ere area 15,254 16,199 6,770 6,930 

PEIBE MR eee aw aoe leee 3,074 3,765 3,222 4,300 

Lo Ae oe 2,935 3,302 1,655 1,380 

EROUMOUMEC. <5 5s cincie nase 3,103 2,886 3,501 4,986 

SE CLRTRI 6 'e og aarean bate: 24,366 26,152 15,148 17,596 
Trend of Traffic—7 Months 

Commodity 1948 tons 1947 tons 
WGSERE, PEON) 665.5 kegs cneccceeeees 321,734 386,553 
Agricultural products ... ....ccccece- 2,546,846 2,529,751 
Animals and animal products ........ 128,431 103,218 
EMOPPANIC PYORUCIR: .0.. ccc ccccessees 4,243,954 4,452,759 
General merchandise. .........ssccee- 941,785 953,030 

PI CAWONREINY otescie ok cratoct a dae diava, @ siarore Kena 8,182,750 8,425,311 





with a ratio of 116.02 reported by them in 1947. 

The number of net tons transported decreased from 
8,425,311 in the first seven months of 1947 to 8,182,750 
in the same period of 1948, but the total decrease cor- 
responds closely to the decrease in inorganic products 
handled, which pay a comparatively low rate. This 
explains the fact that, in spite of an overall decrease 
in net tons handled, there was a slight increase in 
freight earnings. 

Gross ton-kilometers in the first eight months of 
1948, compared with the same period of 1947, de- 
creased 241,113,000, or 1.9 per cent. Freight train- 
kilometers decreased 379,606, or 2.9 per cent, while 
net ton-kilometers decreased 122,191,000, or 2.1 per 
cent, which brought about an increase from 421 to 
425 the net ton-kilometers per train-kilometer. There 
was a decrease from 354,490 to 343,651 cars loaded, 
notwithstanding the fact that the number of cars on 
line daily increased from 24,353 to 24,528, because 
of the fact that the narrow-gage equipment from the 
Interoceanic Railway is included in these figures. The 
increase from 865 to 874 gross ton-kilometers per 
train-kilometer, and the increase in freight train speed 
from 19.5 to 19.7 kilometers per hour, produced an 
increase from 16,893 to 17,236 gross ton-kilometers 
per train-hour, which shows greater efficiency in train 
operation. 
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A REVIEW OF RAILWAY OPERATIONS IN 1948 





By J. H. PARMELEE 


Vice-President and Director 


Bureau of Railway Economics, Association of American Railroads 


Markea progress in the railroad capital improvement 
program took place in 1948. More than 100,000 new 
freight cars, 1,450 new locomotives, and 1,100 new 
passenger-train cars were installed during the year, an 
accomplishment about equal to that of the two preced- 
ing years combined. While the primary emphasis has 
been on equipment replacements in the postwar period 
to date, much was also achieved in 1948 in betterment 
of roadway and structures, such as laying heavier rail 
and new crossties, ballast renewal, grading, and in- 
stallation of signaling devices. 

This progress was accomplished at a price—a high 
price. In 1948, for the second time in history, gross 
capital expenditures of the railroads crossed the billion- 
dollar mark, surpassing the previous all-time record 
expenditure of $1,059 million in 1923 by nearly $200 
million. However, because of the reduced purchasing 
power of the dollar the $1,250 million expended in 
1948 bought less in terms of physical quantities than 
the $1,059 million expended-in 1923. 


Still Much to Be Done 


Despite the considerable advance made in 1948, 
much still remains to be done. At the close of the year, 
as many units of new equipment were on order as were 
installed during the year. Thus, at lea# another full 
year of capital improvement work seems assured, bar- 
ring unforeseen developments in the national economy. 
Beyond that prospect, of course, lies the unpredictable 
future, but those close to the situation believe that an- 
other year is not sufficient time in which to close the 
books on the railroads’ postwar improvement programs. 

Railroad traffic continued in heavy volume in 1948, 
although at lower levels than in 1947. Ton-miles, aggre- 
gating 640 billion, were 2.3 per cent below the record 
peacetime aggregate attained in 1947. Passenger-miles, 
which approximated 41 billion, showed a greater de- 
crease of 11 per cent. Compared to the last prewar 
year, 1940, railroad freight traffic in 1948 was greater 
by 71 per cent, and passenger traffic was greater by 
72 per cent. 

Railroads enter the year 1949, as they did each of 
the first three postwar years, facing considerable un- 
certainty as to earnings. This situation resulted from 
third-round wage increases and continuing and sus- 
tained increases in unit prices of fuel, materials and 
supplies. Applications for further increases in freight 
rates and mail pay, designed to offset these recent in- 
creases in operating costs, were pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at the close of the 
year. If the increases sought are authorized, if traffic 
volume in 1949 is sustained close to 1948 levels, as 
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foreseen by the railroads in their petitions to the com- 
mission, and if no further substantial cost increases are 
incurred, the railroads will be enabled to carry forward 
without interruption the long-range capital improve- 
ment program now under way. A disturbing element 
in connection with prospective costs is the recommen- 
dation of an Emergency Board that the 40-hour week 
for non-operating employees be instituted on Septem- 
ber 1, 1949. 

On the whole, the year 1948 was one of progress. 
Traffic was at high level; efficiency records were ex- 
cellent; equipment deliveries increased; car shortages 
declined. The rate of return increased moderately, 
from 3.41 per cent in 1947 to 4.24 per cent in 1948, 
although still below the desired 6 per cent. Will 1949 
bring further progress along these constructive lines? 
A definite “yes” or ‘‘no” answer cannot be given at 
this time, but the railroads enter 1949 with that goal 
in view. 

Having surveyed the principal features of railroad 
operation in 1948, we may now devote attention to de- 
tailed facts and statistics. These relate to railroad em- 
ployment, wage rates, and wage adjustments; railroad 
material prices; rate and fare developments; statistics 
of traffic, revenues and expenses, and general operat- 
ing results. The statistics throughout are those of rail- 
roads of Class I, and for the most part are derived 
from reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Carloading statistics and certain other data are, how- 
ever, tabulations of the Association of American Rail- 
roads The entries for 1948 are necessarily based in 
part on estimates. 


Employment and Wages 


Railroad employment in 1948 average 1,327,000 per- 
sons. This was a reduction of about 25,000 under 1947, 
and 93,000 below the wartime peak in 1945. The rail- 
road payroll for 1948 aggregated $4,743 million. 

The straight-time rate of pay of railroad employees 
averaged 74.2 cents per hour in 1940, 117.5 cents per 
hour in 1947, and 130.5 cents per hour in 1948. The 
rate of pay at the end of 1948—reflecting the increased 
wage rates made effective in October—averaged about 
138 cents per hour, nearly twice the average for 1940. 

Annual earnings of railroad employees averged $1,- 
913 per man in 1940, increased to $3,218 in 1947, and 
reached a new high of $3,575 in 1948. Including the 
effect of increased rates of pay granted in the latter 
part of 1948, annual earnings now average about $3,- 
750 per employee. 

Table 1 shows for 1948, and for each of the pre- 
ceding eight years, the average number of employees. 
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total payroll, average compensation per employee per 
year, and average straight-time rate of pay per hour. 





Table 1 — Employees and Their Compensation 


Average 

straight 
time 

Total Compensation rate per 
Average payroll per employee hour 

Year Number (millions) per year (cents) 
1948 .. 1,327,000 $4,743 $3,575 130.5 
1947 .. 1,351,961 4,350 3,218 1175 
1946 .. 1,359,263 4,171 3,068 111;7 
1945 .. 4193505 3,862 2,721 93.3 
1944 .. 1,414,776 3,858 254a4 93.0 
1943 .. 1,355,114 3,521 2,598 89.3 
1942 .. 1,270,687 2,932 2,307 83.5 
1941 .. %,139;925 Zjiace 2,045 76.9 
1940 .. 1,026,848 1,964 1,913 74.2 





The railroad payroll for 1948 was the greatest on 
record, exceeding that of 1947 by $393 million, or 9.0 
per cent, and totaling nearly 214 times the 1940 figure. 

In the field of labor relations, the year 1948 was re- 
plete with negotiations, proceedings under the Railway 
Labor Act, administrative and court actions, temporary 
possession of the railroads by the government, and 
settlement of some of the disputes. A number of areas 
of disagreement remained unsettled as the year closed. 

At the beginning of 1948, the so-called second-round 
wage and rules demands of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, and the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America were still under negotiation. The 
railroads had invoked the services of the National 
Mediation Board and mediation continued to January 
15, 1948, on which date the board urged the parties 
to arbitrate. Arbitration was accepted by the rail- 
roads, but was refused by the brotherhoods. 

The following day, January 16, the three brother- 
hoods issued a strike order, to become effective Feb- 
ruary 1. Faced with a threatened stoppage in rail trans- 
portation, the President appointed an Emergency 
Board, which commenced hearings in Chicago on 
February 2. The Emergency Board reported to the 
President on March 27, 1948, recommending that the 
basic daily rates of pay of employees represented by 
the three operating unions be increased by $1.24, the 
equivalent of 15% cents per hour, retroactive to No- 
vember 1, 1947. This recommendation followed the 
pattern set in 1947 by the non-operating arbitration 
award and the settlement agreed to by the other oper- 
ating unions. 

In addition, the Emergency Board recommended 
changes in certain working rules for yard employees, 
recommended that engineers’ and firemen’s wage rates 
in through freight service be established in yard ser- 
vice, recommended an additional increase of 17 cents 
a day for hostlers and hostler helpers, and dealt with 
a number of other matters relating to short turn- 
around passenger service, delays at terminals, the 
held-away-from-home terminal rule, and minimum 
guarantees. 

These recommendations were accepted by the rail- 
roads. The three brotherhoods declined to accept them, 
and on April 29, 1948, formally advised their mem- 
bers to withdraw from service on May 11. 

The National Mediation Board attempted again to 
mediate the dispute, but without success. On May 6, 
1948, the chiefs of the three brotherhoods were called 
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to Washington by Presidential Assistant John R. 
Steelman but rejected his request that they accept the 
Emergency Board’s recommendation. 

The President accordingly signed an Executive Or- 
der directing the secretary of the army to take posses- 
sion of the railroads at noon on May 10. As the brother- 
hoods did not rescind their strike call, the government 
also obtained a temporary restraining order against 
the strike. This order later developed into a series of 
litigious steps, which are described later. 

Further conferences were held between representa- 
tives of the three brotherhoods and the railroads, and 
also with government representatives. Finally on 
July 9, 1948, the parties accepted a proposal to form 
the basis of an agreement. With this “proposal for set- 
tlement” agreed to, possession of the railroads by the 
government was relinquished on July 9. 

The agreements which concluded this long dispute 
were executed on August 11, 1948. They provided for 
the same basic wage increase recommended by the 
Emergency Board, and many of the rules changes 
recommended by the board. 

In addition, the same parties on August 11 signed 
a “Memorandum of Understanding,” which provided 
that the difference between the wage increase of 15% 
cents per hour agreed to on that date, and the amount 
originally requested by the same three brotherhoods 
on September 30, 1947, would be accorded the same 
procedural status as if served as a new wage request 
on June 30, 1948. This action was taken because, 
on June 30, the Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen had served notice 
for a wage increase of 25 per cent, with a minimum 
increase of $2.50 per basic day. 

Railroad representatives met representatives of the 
conductors’ and trainmen’s organizations, and repre- 
sentatives of the engineers’, firemen’s and _ switch- 
men’s organizations, separately, on September 14, 
in regards to their so-called third-round wage de- 
mands. 

On October 4, 1948, an agreement was signed with 
representatives of the Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. It pro- 
vided a wage increase of 80 cents per basic day, equiva- 
lent to 10 cents per hour, the increase to become ef- 
fective on October 16. The same wage increase was 
offered the engineers, firemen, and switchmen, and 
on November 12, 1948, those three organizations ac- 
cepted it, also effective as of October 16. 

In the meantime, sixteen non-operating railroad 
unions on April 10, 1948, served notices of their de- 
mand for: 


1. 48 hours pay for a 40-hour week, Monday through 
Friday. 

2. Time and one-half pay for Saturday, and double time 
for Sundays and holidays. 

3. In addition, a wage increase of 25 cents per hour. 

These demands of the non-operating unions ran 
through the usual procedure of conferences and media- 
tion, and finally, on October 22, 1948, appointment 
by the President of an Emergency Board. Hearings 
were held by the board in Chicago from October 26, 
1948, to November 27. 

On December 17 the board made the following rec- 
ommendations to the President: 
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1. That effective September 1, 1949, the railroads estab- 
lish for non-operating employees—except dining car em- 
ployees, certain marine employees, and yardmasters—a 
work-week of 40 hours consisting of 5 days of 8 hours 
each, with two consecutive days off in each seven. The 
work-week may be staggered to accord with operational 
requirements, but so far as practical the days off shall be 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

2. That effective with the establishment of the 40-hour 
work-week, all rates of pay in effect prior to October 1, 
1948, be increased by 20 per cent, so that employees will 
make the same basic earnings in 40 hours of work as now 
earned-for 48 hours of work. Overtime at the rate of time 
and one-half to be paid for work performed on the sixth 
and seventh days. 

That the parties agree, before September 1, 1949, on 
changes in certain existing rules not consistent with the 
40-hour work-week. 

4. That effective October 1, 1948, the basic rate of pay 
of non-operating employees be increased by 7 cents per 
hour. 

5. That, with respect to dining car employees, their 
guaranteed work-month be reduced to 205 hours and that 
employees in longer marine operations, paid on a monthly 
basis, receive a proportionate reduction in hours to become 
effective September 1, 1949. 

6. That yardmasters be granted a general wage increase 
of 10 cents per kour, effective from October 16, 1948, the 
same effective date and the same increase accepted by other 
yardmasters represented by operating organizations. The 
board recommended no change in the work-week for yard- 
masters. 

These recommendations were under 
by the parties at the end of 1948. 

According to the Emergency Board’s report of 
December 17, its recommendations for changes in pay 
and working conditions of non-operating employees 
would cost approximately $340 million in 1949, in- 
cluding the cost of the short work-week proposed for 
the last four months of the year. On an annual basis, 
these recommendations would cost $640 million. 

The annual increase in payroll and payroll taxes re- 
sulting from the 10 cent per hour increase granted as 
of October 16 to railroad operating employees will ap- 
proximate $96 million. 

The unions continue to press their demands. As 
the year 1949 opened, the railroads had before them 
a notice dated November 18, 1948, served by the Or- 
der of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and a notice dated November 30, 
1948, served by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, and Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
for changes in the vacation agreement. The proposals 
contemplate that the current vacation agreement be 
modified in a number of important respects, proposing 
an increase in the present annual vacation of seven 
days to from 15 to 30 days, dependent upon an em- 
ployee’s years of service. 


consideration 


Increased Material Prices 


The railroads also have before them a proposal from 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men for assignment of an additional fireman (helper) 
on multiple-unit road Diesel-electric locomotives, as 
well as a request made on most railroads by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers for employ- 
ment of an additional engineer on Diesel-electric Joco- 
motives in all instances where attention to engineroom 
machinery is required. Among other things, these pro- 
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posals involve a jurisdictional ree between the 
engineers and the firemen. 

Fuel, material and supply prices snitienant to rise 
sharply during 1948, and railroads paid out record 
sums for purchases. Table 2 shows ise indexes for 
selected dates since December, 1939, up to October 





1, 1948. 
Table 2 — Railway Material Price Indexes —: 1933 = 100) 
Material & supplies Fu All 
(other than fuel) (coal & oil) sammie 
December, 1939 ....... 130.7 134.3 131.9 
December, 1941 ....... 146.4 148.4 147.0 
December, 1943 ....... 159.5 180.5 166.2 
December, 1945 ...... 170.0 195.9 178.2 
December, 1946 ....... 199.2 228.5 208.5 
December, 1947 ....... 228.4 295.4 249.8 
June, (ode 242.2 321.4 267.4 
Octoper 4, 1948 . ..5.55 264.1 335.3 287.5 





Charge-out price levels in the railroad industry are 
calculated for a given year by averaging the price 
indexes as of the previous December and the current 
June. This allows for the time lag between the dates 
supplies are purchased and the dates they are used 
and charged to operating expenses. On this basis of 
calculation, the charge-out price level in 1948 was 
258.6: this is the average of ‘the index of 249.8 for 
December, 1947, and 267.4 for June, 1948. The 
charge-out index for 1947 was 217.1 and for 1939 it 
was only 129.0. Thus the 1948 charge-out price index 
was 19.1 per cent higher than in 1947, and 100 per 
cent higher than in 1939, 

If prices should remain relatively stable in 1949, the 
charge-out price index for the year would approximate 
the index shown in Table 2 for October 1, 1948, which 
was 287.5. That index is higher than the charge-out 
index for 1948 by 28.9 points, or 11.2 per cent. This 
would appear to be a conservative measure of the in- 
creased price levels confronting the railroads for 1949 
operations—an increase of 11.2 per cent, compared 
with 1948. 

At the time the record was closed in the 1947 freight 
rate case (Ex Parte 166), the latest price informa- 
tion available was as of November 1, 1947. The several 
interim decisions and the final decision handed down 
by the commission in that case were based on price 
indexes for that date. In the eleven months from No- 
vember 1, 1947, to October 1, 1948, the price index 
increased 15.9 per cent. The increase in operating 
costs resulting from that rise in unit prices was an 
important factor in the decision of the railroads to 
seek an additional freight rate increase, as reflected in 
their petition to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under date of October 12, 1948. A description of rate 
developments in 1948 follows in the next succeeding 
section of this review. 

Again in 1948, as in each of the two preceding 
years, the railroads found it necessary to seek author- 
ity to increase their freight rates, passenger fares and 
mail pay rates, in order to meet, at least in part, 
the continuing increases in operating expenses brought 
about by higher wage rates and by further price ad- 
vances. 

Freight Rates. During the first eight months of 1948, 
three general increases in freight rates became effec- 
tive, authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the course of proceedings in Ex Parte No. 166. The 
first interim report in that case had been dated Octo- 
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ber 6, 1947, and authorized interim increases averaging 
8.9 per cent, which became effective October 13, 1947. 
The next interim report, dated December 29, 1947, 
authorized a further interim increase, which (includ- 
ing the first increase) averaged 17.5 per cent, and be- 
came effective in January, 1948. Another report, 
dated April 13, 1948, authorized a third interim in- 
crease, which brought the total up to 21.4 per cent, 
and went into effect on May 6, 1948. The final report 
in the case, dated July 27, 1948, made some increases 
and some decreases in the interim authorizations, the 
net increase being about one per cent. These changes 
became effective on August 21, 1948. 

Using the rate level in 1947, prior to Ex Parte 
No. 166, as the base, the three increases effectuated 
in 1948 totaled 13.7 per cent, bringing the cumulative 
increases authorized in that case (in both 1947 and 
1948) up to 22.6 per cent. 

According to the commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, postwar increases in freight 
rates to the end of 1948 were as follows: (These per- 
centages are calculated, cumulatively, on the basis of 
the freight rate level existing in 1946 prior to Ex 
Parte No. 162.) 





Cumulative increases 


Effective Date over rates in effect on 
, June 30, 1946 
July 1, 1946 (Ex Parte 162, interim) 6.5% 


Jan. 1, 1947 (Ex Parte 162, final) 
Oct. 13, 1947 (Ex Parte 166, 1st interim) 
Jan. 5, 1948 (Ex Parte 166, 2nd interim) 
May 6, 1948 (Ex Parte 166, 3rd interim) 
Aug. 21, 1948 (Ex Parte 166, final) 


hARWDe 
> bDoONTOONT 
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The entries in this table tend somewhat to overstate 
the increases actually put into effect. One reason for 
this is the fact that some states have not yet allowed 
in part or in full corresponding increases in rates on 
intrastate traffic. A second reason is the fact that 
following horizontal freight rate increases of the kind 
sought and authorized in Ex Parte Nos. 162 and 166 
it is necessary to make adjustments in certain rates in 
order to preserve existing relationships, to maintain 
competitive positions, or for other similar purposes. 
Taking these factors into account, the actual increase 
in the freight rate level since June 30, 1946, probably 
has not been greatly in excess of 40 per cent. 

Unit costs of labor, material and other items com- 
prising operating expenses and payroll taxes are ap- 
proximately 97 per cent greater at the beginning of 
1949 than in 1939. At the level of traffic anticipated 
for 1949, these cost increases mean the addition of 
about $4 billion to operating expenses and payroll taxes 
for the year, over and above the corresponding amounts 
at 1939 unit costs. In contrast, the average level of 
freight rates, passenger fares, mail pay, and express 
rates has been raised only 42 per cent, producing an 
additional $2.8 billion of annual revenue, on the basis 
of estimated 1949 traffic volume. The gap of $1.2 bil- 
| lion between increased operating costs and increased 

operating revenues represents, in large measure, the 
basis for the railroad petitions for further increases 
in freight rates, now to be described. 

The commission’s final decision in Ex Parte No. 166, 
handed down on July 27, 1948, was based on wage 
rates and material prices in effect at about the time of 
the close of the hearings in December, 1947. Further 
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and substantial increases in prices of railroad fuel, 
materials and supplies occurred thereafter, particu- 
larly in steel and coal prices following the signing of 
the labor contract in the bituminous coal industry in 
July, ©1948. Consequently, on August 26, 1948, the 
railroads filed a petition with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission seeking specific increases in rates on coal, 
coke, and iron ore. 

On October 1, 1948, the railroads filed a motion 
to withdraw the petition of August 26, 1948, and filed 
a new petition seeking a general increase of 8 per cent 
on all commodities, with specified maximum increases 
on fresh fruits and vegetables, lumber and sugar. The 
increase sought on coal and coke was 30 cents per 
net ton, and on iron ore 25 cents per ton (except on 
line-haul rates to Upper Lake ports for transshipment 
by water). 

Three days later, on October 4, the railroads signed 
an agreement with the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the Order of Railway Conductors increasing 
wage rates by 10 cents per hour, effective October 16, 
1948. The railroads accordingly on October 12, 1948, 
amended their petition of October 1, raising the pro- 
posed general increase in freight rates to 13 per cent, 
with corresponding increases in the maxima proposed 
on fresh fruits and vegetables, lumber and sugar. The 
increase sought on coal and coke was 40 cents per 
net ton, and on iron ore other than movements to 
Upper Lake ports, 35 cents per ton. At the same time, 
the carriers asked that the lesser increases proposed 
in the petition of October 1 be authorized immediately 
as an interim measure, pending full and complete hear- 
ings on the petition of October 12. 

The commission docketed the matter as Ex Parte 
No. 168 and set November 30, 1948, as the hearing 
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date. The carriers filed their testimony and exhibits 
with the commission and all parties at interest on 
November 9, three weeks in advance of the hearings. 

Hearings and oral argument on the interim pro- 
posal were concluded December 10. In the course of 
the hearings, the carriers submitted their complete 
case, including both the interim and the longer range 
proposals. Opposing parties will complete their testi- 
mony on the 13 per cent request at further hearings, 
to be held early in 1949. 

The commission on December 30 authorized an 
interim increase, effective on five days’ notice, ranging 
from 4 to 6 per cent with certain maxima, and averag- 
ing about 5 per cent. 

Passenger fares. At the beginning of the war, basic 
passenger fares for travel in parlor and sleeping cars 
were 3 cents per mile, for travel in coaches 2 cents per 
mile (except in the South, where the basic fare was 
1% cents per mile), and for commutation service a 
little more than one cent per mile. Increases authorized 
in Ex Parte No. 148, effective in February, 1942, raised 
basic fares by 10 per cent. Later in the same vear 
coach fares in the South were raised to the same level 
as in other territories, 2.2 cents per mile. During the 
war, of course, the railroads made adjustments in pas- 
senger rates for troop movements, and made effective 
a special rate of 114 cents per mile, on a round-trip 
basis, for members of the armed forces traveling at 
their own expense while on furlough. Many billion 
passenger-miles were traveled at these special fur- 
lough rates. 

Postwar passenger fare adjustments were initiated 
in 1947, when first. the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, then other eastern railroads, obtained au- 
thority to increase basic fares in sleeping and parlor 
cars to 3.5 cents per mile and in coaches to 2.5 cents 
per mile. This action was followed later that year by 
southern and western lines, although some of those 
increases did not become effective until March 1, 1948. 
Meanwhile, the New Haven advanced basic coach fares 
to 2.875 cents per mile, late in 1947. In addition, com- 
mutation fares were generally increased throughout 
the country by about 20 per cent. 

In the summer of 1948, all eastern roads, including 
three of the four Pocahontas lines, were authorized 
to increase sleeping and parlor car basic fares to 4 
cents per mile and basic coach fares to 3 cents per 
mile. These increases became effective on July 19, 1948. 

The overall increase in passenger fares to the end 
of 1948, compared with those in effect in 1939, is 
estimated at 25.4 per cent. 

Mail pay. The railroads filed a petition with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on February 19, 
1947, seeking an increase of 45 per cent in mail pay 
rates. Although the railroad case was heard by the 
commission in July, September and October, 1947, the 
Post Office Department has not yet submitted any 
evidence. On December 23, 1947, the commission 
authorized an interim increase in mail pay rates of 
25 per cent, retroactive to February 19, 1947. 

Operating costs have continued to rise since the 
original mail pay petition was filed, and the railroads 
on June 24, 1948, submitted an amended petition, 
advancing the permanent increase sought from 45 per 
cent to 65 per cent. 
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Express rates. To the end of 1947, the Railway Ex- 
press Agency had increased its rates by 49.8 per cent 
over rates in effect in 1939. In order to offset wage 
increases incurred in the latter part of 1947, a further 
increase was made effective on January 22, 1948, 
raising the level 59.8 per cent above that of 1939. In 
response to the commission’s request, the agency later 
in the year filed a proposal for a single nationwide 
scale of express rates. Hearings were held on the 
proposal in September, 1948, and the decision was 
handed down December 30. The new plan adopts the 
western rate scale, its result being to raise rates 
slightly in the East and the South over those pre- 
viously in effect. 

Per Diem Rates. The American Short Line Railroad 
Association filed a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on July 12, 1946, which challenged 
the established per diem rate as being unreasonably 
high. Subsequently, certain other carriers joined in 
this complaint (I.C.C. Docket 29587). Later, on May 
22, 1947, six western railroads filed a joint petition 
(1.C.C. Docket 29751) contending that the existing 
per diem rate was unreasonably low. The two cases 
were consolidated for hearing, and hearings before a 
commission examiner were concluded in January, 1948. 
On August 16, 1948, the examiner’s proposed report 
was released, recommending the dismissal of both pro- 
ceedings. The matter was argued before the full com- 
mission on December 17, 1948. 

Reparation Cases. Beginning in 1947, and continu- 
ing into 1948, the government filed some 17 complaints 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, alleging 
overcharges during the war on a large number of 
specified commodities destined for military and naval 
use, naming nearly 1,000 different railroads as de- 
fendants, and claiming reparations. No exact estimate 
of the amount of reparations involved in the cases has 
been made, although some government sources have 
intimated that the aggregate might equal or exceed two 
billion dollars. 

The commission set 5 of the 17 cases for joint hear- 
ing in September, 1948, but the date was later post- 
poned to some indefinite future date. These claims, 
involving huge sums of money, represent an unpleasant 
prospect for the railroad industry. Regardless of the 
merits of the claims, which only the commission may 
determine, a long and complex series of hearings 
seems indicated. 





Table 3 — Comparative Traffic Summary 
Revenue Carloadings 

( thousands) 
1948 42,834 1943 42,440 
1947 44,503 1942 42,771 
1946 41,341 1941 42,352 
1945 41,918 1940 36,358 
1944 43,408 1929 52,828 
Revenue Ton-miles (millions) 
1948 640,000 1943 727,075 
1947 654,728 1942 637,984 
1946 591,982 1941 475,072 
1945 681,001 1940 373,253 
1944 737,246 1929 447,322 
Revenue Passenger-miles (mill-ons) 
1948 ,000 1943 87,820 
1947 45,921 1942 53,659 
1946 64,673 1941 29,350 
1945 91,717 1940 23,762 
1944 95,549 1920 46,849 
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Table 3 shows comparative statistics of freight and 
passenger traffic from 1940 to 1948, and for certain 
earlier years. The entries for 1948 are partly esti- 
mated. Carloadings, ton-miles, and passenger-miles 
were at comparatively high levels in 1948, although 
below the totals attained in 1947. Passenger traffic in 
particular declined, being about 11 per cent lower 
than the 1947 total. 

Revenue Carloadings. Loadings of revenue freight 
in 1948 totaled 42,834,000 cars, a decrease of more than 
one and one-half million cars under 1947, or 3.7 per 
cent. Despite this decrease, loadings were greater than 
in any year since 1930, excepting only the years 1944 
and 1947, 

Loadings for each of the eight general commodity 
groups in 1948 are shown in Table 4, together with 
the increase or decrease compared with 1947. 





Table 4 — Carloadings by Commodity Groups 





1948 Decrease under 1947 
Number 

(000) (000) Per cent 

RSE Gatc eee a aaSien casos 2,781 : 129 4.9 
NSE ove care oveisiess ek G40 oes 736 I 4 Eb O05 
Miscellaneous ............ 19,672 377 1.9 
MOPERt: PYOGUES 6660605605 2,359 55 au 
BALL ek i's S aiacsiceiah aw eae 8,730 358 3.9 
MRR one hoe ce us Sere Ptah as 2,467 258 9.5 
Merchandise, lic.l. ........ 5,458 614 10.1 
PAGERONOM. 5s i010 566 s6 e006 631 39 18.1 
MOE svat aedie preaoraecare 42,834 1,668 KY 


I = Increase 





Six of the eight commodity groups decreased in 
1948, ranging from 1.9 per cent in the case of mis- 
cellaneous products to 18.1 per cent for livestock. The 
greatest decrease in 1948, in terms of number of cars 
loaded, was registered in the l.c.l. group, a decrease 
of 614,000 cars being recorded for the year. Both the 
ore and the coke loadings increased. 

Revenue Ton-miles. With continued high levels of 
industrial employment and production, revenue ton- 
miles were at a correspondingly high level throughout 
the year. The estimated aggregate of 640 billion ton- 
miles in 1948 was only 2.3 per cent less than the record 
peacetime total in 1947 and 13.2 percent below the all- 
time record established in 1944, a war year. It was 
more than 70 per cent greater than the 1940 total, 
and 43 per cent greater than in 1929, the peak year 
prior to the second world war. 

The trend in ton-miles since the end of the war is 
shown in Table 5, by quarterly periods beginning with 
1946. Ton-miles in the first two quarters of 1948 were 
below the corresponding periods in 1947. They exceed- 
ed 1947 by a small margin in the third quarter, but 
fell behind again in the final quarter. 





Table 5 — Revenue Ton-miles by Quarters (billions) 


, 1946 1947 1948 
FIRE CGUMSUEE 66086 o8.0 145.7 157.9 150.9 
Second quarter ....... 126.6 160.2 158.1 
SMG. MORTET <.3.05 5s'0's 160.7 165.2 167.7 
Fourth quarter ....... 158.9 171.4 163.3 





Passenger-miles. The decline in passenger traffic 
which started early in 1946 continued throughout 1948. 
Passenger-miles for the year 1948 are estimated at 41 
billions, 11 per cent below 1947 and 57 per cent below 
the wartime peak of 95.5 billions in 1944. Notwith- 
standing this continuing decline in passenger-miles, the 
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1948 aggregate was greater than in any year from 
1921 to 1941, inclusive. 

The second regular session of the 80th Congress 
convened on January 3, 1948, and adjourned on June 
21. A special session, called by the President, convened 
July 26, and adjourned August 7. Legislation enacted 
directly affecting or of interest to the railroads is sum- 
marized below. 


Legislation Enacted 


Reed-Bulwinkle Act (Public Law No. 662). Pro- 
vides for stay of operation of the anti-trust laws with 
respect to carrier agreements and other joint actions 
relating to rates and charges, subject to finding by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that such actions 
are in furtherance of the national transportation policy. 
A Presidential veto of the measure on June 12 was 
overridden the following week by substantial margins 
in both House and Senate. The law constitutes section 
5a of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Mahatie Act (Public Law No. 478). Permits volun- 
tary modification of the terms and provisions of rail- 
road securities, subject to consent of holders of 75 per 
cent of the affected securities and approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Designed to minimize the 
necessity for resort to the more complicated, protracted, 
and expensive procedures involved in reorganization 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. The act, 
approved April 9, 1948, is now section 20b of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Wolverton Act (Public Law No. 744). Amends the 
Railroad Retirement and Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. The act, approved June 23, increases railroad re- 
tirement annuities and pensions by 20 per cent, and 
restores the lump-sum death-benefit payments, provided 
for originally in the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
but eliminated by the Crosser amendments in 1946. 
Benefits under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act are not changed, but the new act substitutes for 
the flat 3 per cent payroll tax on the railroads a gradu- 
ated scale of taxes ranging frem one-half of 1 per 
cent when the Railroad Unemplovment Insurance Ac- 
count (or reserve) amounts to $450 million or more, to 
3 per cent when the reserve drops below $250 million. 
Currently, the reserve totals about $950 million. The 
minimum rate of one-half of 1 per cent became effec- 
tive as of January 1, 1948. 

Air Parcel Post (Public Law No. 819). Provides for 
air parcel-post service and establishes eight rate zones 
for mailable matter exceeding 8 ounces in weight, but 
not weighing more than 70 pounds nor measuring more 
than 100 inches in length and girth combined. Ap- 
proved June 29. 

Federal Aid for Highways (Public Law No. 834). 
Authorizes appropriation of $900,000,000 to continue 
the postwar highway construction program for two 
additional fiscal years (1950 and 1951) at an annual 
rate of $450,000,000. Approved June 29. 

St. Lawrence Waterway (S. J. Res. 111). This 
resolution, which would authorize an agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada to construct the 
St. Lawrence Waterway project, was considered by 
the Senate committee on foreign relations during the 
first session of the 80th Congress (1947). When the 
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resolution reached the Senate on February 27, 1948, it 
was recommitted by a vote of 57 to 30. Near the close 
of the second session, a subcommittee of the Senate 
committee was appointed to make a further study of 
the project and report at the opening of the 81st Con- 
gress. No consideration was given the resolution by 
the House during 1948. 

Federal Department of Transportation (S.1812 and 
H.R.3595). These two bills, which would establish a 
federal Department of Transportation embracing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, U. S. Maritime 
Commission, Civil Aeronautics Administrator and 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, and certain other agencies, were introduced 
late in 1947. Hearings on the Senate bill were begun 
in March, 1948, but were recessed. and no report has 
been made. No hearings were held on the House 
measure. 

Venue in Personal Injury Suits (H.R.1639 and 
S.1567). These are identical bills. H.R.1639 was passed 
by the House on July 17, 1947, and sent to the Senate, 
where it was referred to the Senate judiciary com- 
mittee and further referred to a subcommittee. As 
passed by the House, the bill would limit the venue of 
all personal injury or wrongful death suits brought 
against a railroad to the county, if a state court ac- 
tion, or to the federal district, if a federal court action, 
where the accident occurred or the plaintiff resided. 
The Senate subcommittee favorably reported the meas- 
ure (with certain amendments) on May 17, 1948. No 
further action was taken. 

Disposal of Federal Barge Lines (H.R.4021, H.R. 
5318, and H.R.5476). These bills would facilitate dis- 
posal by the federal government of the barge-line prop- 
erties of the Inland Waterways Corporation. Hearings 
were held in February and March, 1948, by the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce. The 
committee reported H.R.5318, with amendments, on 
May 3, but it was not considered by the House. 


National Transportation Inquiry 


The 80th Congress renewed the National Transpor- 
tation Inquiry, which had its inception in a resolution 
of the House of Representatives, authorizing the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce to in- 
vestigate the transportation situation with a view to 
recommending legislation. Hearings were held by the 
committee in April and June, 1948. The April hearings 
were concerned with three questions: (1) the advis- 
ability of federal regulation of all forms of transporta- 
tion by one agency, (2) subsidies “under present con- 
ditions of national defense and competition among car- 
riers,” and (3) the sufficiency of the present statutory 
authority of regulatory bodies “to deal with the rapid 
movement of economic events.” The June hearings 
dealt with the ability of transport agencies, and espe- 
cially the railroads, to meet transportation needs in the 
event of an emergency. 

A cease-and-desist order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, directed to the cement industry in 1943, was 
sustained by the Supreme Court in April, 1948. Among 
other things, the order and court decision when read 
together would seem to outlaw the quoting of com- 
modity prices on a basing-point basis, with absorption 
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by the manufacturer of transportation charges from 
factory to the basing-point. On this interpretation ox 
the commission and court actions, manufacturers would 
be subject to prosecution unless they quote prices only 
on an f.o.b. (sometimes called a mill net) basis. 

Because of the confusion into which many established 
trade practices were thrown by these actions, a sub- 
committee on trade policies of the Senate committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce held extensive hear- 
ings during the last half of 1948. Many witnesses ap- 
peared, representing government agencies, the business 
world, and the general public. Almost without excep- 
tion, representatives of business recommended legisla- 
tive changes that would permit basing-point or similar 
methods of pricing, provided such methods were free 
of collusion. The subcommittee has not yet made a 
report. 


Court Proceedings 


The following developments took place in 1948 in 
the government’s anti-trust suit against the Association 
of American Railroads, Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives, and certain individual defendants. At 
the close of 1947, briefs had been filed supporting the 
carriers’ objections to many of the 809 exhibits intro- 
duced by the government, and in support of a motion 
to dismiss all of the individuals named as defendants 
in the case, together with the government’s reply briefs 
with respect thereto. Oral argument on those issues was 
heard by the court on February 3, 1948, at Lincoln, 
Neb., at the conclusion of which Judge Delehant stated 
that he would take the matter under advisement. No 
announcement of his conclusions has yet been made. 

Following enactment of the Reed-Bulwinkle Act 
(June 17, 1948), defendants filed a motion on July 30 
asking that an order be entered by the court permit- 
ting them to file amended or supplemental pleadings 
and additional objections to the government’s exhibits. 
Argument of this motion was heard on September 29, 
1948, and the court, on October 16, entered an order 
allowing defendants until January 15, 1949, to file 
such supplemental pleadings and objections. Plaintiff is 
allowed until March 1, 1949, to, reply. In a memoran- 
dum opinion which accompanied his order of October 
16, Judge Delehant stated that the new law, and the 
steps which might be taken thereunder, “will sharply 
restrict the scope of this court’s action and limit the 
reach of any decree in favor of the plaintiff which the 
court may conceivably be called upon by the evidence 
to enter.” 

In the Georgia Anti-trust case (State of Georgia v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al) which was 
argued before a special master on May 30, 1947, no 
report has yet been made ‘by him to the Supreme 
Court. 

Reference has already been made to the anti-strike 
injunction issued in May, 1948, designed to restrain 
the engineers, firemen, and switchmen from carrying 
out their threat to strike. The injunction, signed on 
May 10 by Justice T. Alan Goldsborough of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, was first issued on.a temporary basis. After 
a number of hearings, the court made the injunction 
permanent on July 2,.1948. The ‘brotherhoods on July 6 
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filed an appeal with the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. While the case was still 
pending in that court, the brotherhoods on September 
14 petitioned the Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari 
to review, before judgment in the appellate court, the 
action of the district court in granting the permanent 
injunction. 

This was the posture of the injunction proceedings 
at the close of 1948. 


The Competitive Situation 


Modes of transport competing with railroads made 
further gains in traffic volume in 1948. Prewar per- 
centages of total traffic were closely approached by 
inland water carriers and pipelines, and were exceeded 
by motor trucks and buses. In each case, their pro- 
portion of total traffic was greater than for 1947. 
Scheduled air carriers have quadrupled their proportion 
of the aggregate commercial passenger traffic since 
1939. They have also made large gains in express and 
freight traffic, although still handling a small percentage 
of the total. 

Total intercity freight traffic in the United States is 
estimated at more than one thousand billion ton-miles 
for 1948, a record peacetime volume. This compares 
with 986 billion in 1947 and 534 billion in 1939. The 
railroad proportion of these totals was about 64 per 
cent in 1948, 67 per cent in 1947, and 63 per cent in 
1939, 

In the passenger-carrying field, the several agencies 
of transport, excluding private automobiles, handled 
about 72.5 billion passenger-miles in 1948. This figure 
is some 7 billion less than in 1947, but almost twice 
as great as the 1939 volume. The railroad proportion 
of commercial intercity passenger traffic in 1948 was 
about 55 per cent, compared with 58 per cent in 1947, 
and 61 per cent in 1939. Thus, the railroad proportion 
of total passenger traffic in 1948 fell below that of 
1939. 

Total passenger traffic volume has increased about 
96 per cent since 1939. By types of transport, railroad 
passenger-miles have increased 76 per cent, inland 
waterways 35 per cent, buses 110 per cent, and air 
carriers nearly 800 per cent. Comparing 1948 passenger 
traffic with that of 1947, the total decreased about 8% 
per cent, all principal types sharing in the decline. 


Railroad Retirement Board Operations 


Railroad Retirement. The number of beneficiaries 
on the retirement rolls of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, as well as the benefit disbursements to such 
beneficiaries, rose to new high levels in 1948. The 
number increased not only because it included em- 
ployees who retired under the age and disability pro- 
visions of the retirement system, but because of fur- 
ther additions of many thousands of recipients of the 
new survivor benefits which became effective January 
1, 1947. The increase in benefit disbursements re- 
flected also the increase of 20 per cent in all retirement 
annuities and in pensions to former carrier pensioners, 
which became effective under the Wolverton amend- 
ments on July 1, 1948. 

Beneficiaries on the retirement rolls, as of October 
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31, 1948, numbered 332,471, compared with 267,556 
on the corresponding date in 1947. This increase was 
less than that for the corresponding period 1946-1947, 
which reflected the initial impact of the added survivor 
benefits and liberalized disability qualifications which 
became effective under the Crosser Act on January 1, 
1947. 

The increase of 64,915 beneficiaries in 1948 resulted 
from a net increase of 49,586 in the number of sur- 
vivor annuities payable to widows, children and par- 
ents, a net increase of 17,210 in the number of re- 
tirement annuities, and a decrease of 1,881 in the 
number of pensions payable to persons transferred 
from the voluntary rolls of the carriers in 1937, by 
reason of deaths among that group. 

Comparison of this increase in beneficiaries with the 
increase occurring between corresponding periods of 
previous years is shown in the following tabulation: 








1948 1947 1946 

over over over 

As of October 31, 1947 1946 1945 
Increase in annuitants Sot alate 17,210 24,902 16,226 


Decrease in pensioners ...... 1,881 2,160 2,382 
Increase in survivor annuities... 49,586 5S6:040 9c ewes 


Net. increase: ........<. 64,915 78,782 1. 

Total retirement benefit disbursements during the 
month of October, 1948, aggregated $23,243,506, com- 
pared with $18,885,910 for October, 1947. Thus the 
annual level rose from $226,631,000 to $278,922,000, 
an increase of $52,291,000. 

Despite a moderate decrease in railway employment 
and the fact that the payroll tax rate for railway re- 
tirement remained the same in 1948 as in 1947 (5.75 
per cent), retirement tax accruals by the railroads for 
the ten months ended October 31, 1948, amounted to 
$203,400,000, compared with $191,700,000 during the 
corresponding period of 1947. This increase reflected 
the higher level of wages in 1948. 

Railroad employees paid a similar tax of 5.75 per 
cent on their wage up to $300 per month, and con- 
tributed the same amounts as their employers for re- 
tirement purposes. 

Payroll taxes for railroad retirement are paid to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, which deposits them in 
the general fund of the Treasury. Appropriations are 
made annually by Congress to the Railroad Retirement 
Board of the estimated amount of taxes to be col- 
lected each year. Differences are adjusted in the ap- 
propriation for the following year. Congress also 
appropriates amounts on account of creditable mili- 
tary service performed by railroad employees. Sepa- 
rate appropriations are made for the board’s administra- 
tive expenses. 

The financial operations of the railroad retirement 
system from its inauguration in 1937 to October 31, 
1948, are summarized in the following tabulation, 
which does not include appropriations for, or expenses 
of, administration. 

Receipts: 


From appropriations 
Interest on investments 


$3,194,122,498 

125,828,550 
Total $3,319,951,048 
Benefit payments 1,609,033,685 


Balance $1 710,917,363 


Administrative expenses for the entire period of 
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operation to October 31, 1948, amounted to $37,973,427. 

Railroad Unemployment Compensation. Payments 
of railroad unemployment compensation benefits de- 
creased in 1948. Benefit disbursements for the first 10 
months amounted to $24,271,441, compared with $34,- 
355,342 for the corresponding period of 1947, a de- 
crease of $10,083,901, or 29.4 per cent. From peak 
levels of disbursements which averaged $4,572,860 per 
month during the first five months of 1947, the average 
for the corresponding period of 1948 declined to $3,- 
265,670. During the five months ended October 31, 
1948, benefit disbursements averaged $1,589,618 per 
month. 

Sickness and Maternity. Benefit disbursements for 
sickness, injury and maternity, which became effective 
under the Crosser Act on July 1, 1947, aggregated 
$25,201,330 during the first 10 months of 1948. This 
amount was slightly greater than that for unemploy- 
ment benefits, which aggregated $24,271,441 during 
the same period. 

Payments for sickness, injury and maternity bene- 
fits during 1948 ranged from $1,851,967 in July to 
2,913,664 in February. The average was $2,500,000 
per month. 

Unemployment tax accruals by Class I railways 
amounted to $17,700,000 for the 10 months ended 
October 31, 1948, compared with $100,006,000 during 
the corresponding period of 1947. This decline reflected 
the reduction in the payroll tax rate from 3 per cent 
to 0.5 per cent which became effective as of January 
1, 1948, under the sliding scale of payroll taxes pro- 
vided by the Wolverton amendments. Under the new 
tax provisions the rate will remain at 0.5 per cent so 
long as the amount in the railroad unemployment re- 





Table 6 — Receipts and Disbursements 
(Operations of Railroad Unemployment Compensation System) 
Through October 31, 1948 


Receipts: 
Taxes (incl. transfers from states) $1,095,032,755 
Interest on unemployment reserve 
fund 86,329,268 
: Total receipts $1,181,362,023 
Disbursements: 
Benefit disbursements (net) $186,478,635 
Administrative expenses 36,025,908 
$222,504,543 


Total disbursements 


Balance: 
To credit of unemployment reserve $954,514,697 
To credit of administrative fund 4,342,783 


Total balance, October 31, 1948 $958,857,480 





serve amounts to $450,000,000 or more. As of October 
31, 1948, the amount to the credit of the reserve was 
$954,514,697, thus assuring a continuation of the 0.5 
per cent rate through 1949. 

Table 6 covers the financial results of operation of 
the railroad unemployment compensation system for 
the entire period of operation, from its inauguration 
on July 1, 1939, to October 31, 1948, 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


On May 25, 1948, the President signed S.2287 
(Public Law 548), extending the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation for six years beyond June 30, 1948, 
with an additional two years, or until June 30, 1956, 
for liquidation of the agency. 

As of October 31, 1948, the status of loans to rail- 
roads was as follows: 
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Loans to Railroads 


ASEROTIZBUIONS © 66 63 cissc03:00. $1,258,485 ,587 
TIS DUTROMIETED <5. o.oo bs'0'e08 1,138,842,164 
MENROINEIIB 5 css s oa acess 996,645,331 
Amount outstanding ........ 142,196,833 


Railroad loans outstanding a year earlier, or on 
October 31, 1947, totaled $146,445,019. Thus there 
was a decrease of $4,248,000 during the twelve months 
to October 31. 


Office of Defense Transportation 


The Office of Defense Transportation, scheduled to 
expire February 29, 1948, was granted a deficiency 
appropriation to extend its operations to June 30, 
1948. Under provisions of Public Law 395, approved 
December 30, 1947, authority for the allocation of 
transportation facilities and equipment, then being ad- 
ministered by O.D.T., was extended through February 
28, 1949. At a later date, Congress appropriated $340,- 
000 for continued operations through February 28, 
1949, of which $60,000 was made available for terminal- 
leave payments. 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson continued as director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, concentrating 
largely on matters pertaining to car supply, car dis- 
tribution, and car service. He conducted a number 
of vigorous campaigns to obtain sufficient allocations 
of steel for new freight cars, for needed replacements 
of steel rail, and other material for maintenance pur- 
poses. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation, which had been 
in process of liquidation for several years, made its 
final distribution in 1948. This organization was in- 
corporated in 1932 as a part of the so-called “marshall- 
ing and distributing” plan authorized by the commis- 
sion in its decision of October 16, 1931, in Ex Parte 
No. 103, granting temporary increases in freight rates 
on certain commodities. The additional rates collected 
under that decision on traffic handled between January 
1, 1932, and March 31, 1933, amounting to some $75 
million, were turned over to the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration as a revolving loan fund. The corporation 
made total loans of $73,691,000 to railroads during its 
existence, suffered only minor losses, paid all its op- 
erating expenses, and returned to the contributing 
railways slightly more than 100 per cent of the ori- 
ginal fund. 

The final distribution of funds to participating car- 
riers, made as of April 30, 1948, was $149,224, or 
approximately one-fifth of one per cent of the amount 
originally collected under the plan. 


Radio 


In a proceeding instituted by the Federal Communi- 
cation Commission (Docket 8972) on May 5, 1948, 
the commission issued a Notice of Proposed Rule Mak- 
ing which would take away 19 of the 20 frequencies 
assigned exclusively to the railroads in the 152-162 
me. band, for train communications, The proposal 
would supplant the present General Mobile Radio 
Service with three new classes of mobile service; (1) 
Land Transportation Radio Services, to provide com- 
munication facilities for railroads, intercity buses and 
trucks, and urban transit service; (2) Domestic Pub- 
lic Mobile Radiotelephone Services, to furnish com- 
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mon carrier mobile radiotelephone service to the gen- 
eral public; and (3) Industrial Radio Services, for 
miscellaneous use, such as delivery and pick-up, auto- 
mobile clubs, doctor’s cars or ambulances. The com- 
mission proposes to assign the 19 frequencies it takes 
from the railroads to a new group, Public Safety Ra- 
dio Services. The proposal does not indicate how fre- 
quencies would be redistributed among the several land 
transportation agencies, including the railroads. 

The commission heard oral arguments on its pro- 
posal, beginning October 6, 1948, at which time the 
railroads appeared in opposition. It was pointed out 
that since December 31, 1945, when the commission 
promulgated regulations to govern railroad radio serv- 
ice, 1,830 railroad radio authorizations have been made, 
and radio installations are continuing. Responses to a 
questionaire sent out by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads indicate that approximately $15,000,000 
will be spent by railroads on radio equipment during 
the next three years. 

The commission has not as yet announced its con- 
clusions. The question may not be acted on finally 
without formal public hearing. 

The growing importance attached by the railroads 
to mechanical and engineering research, as a means 
of perfecting rail transportation service, was empha- 
sized during the year by the consummation of plans 
for erection of a large research laboratory in Chi- 
cago. The Illinois Institute of Technology will con- 
struct the building in its “Technology Center,” at 
32nd and Federal streets, with funds provided by the 
A.A.R. The estimated cost is $625,000. The 51-by- 
218-ft. building will house the research staffs of the 
Engineering and Mechanical Divisions of the A.A.R., 
and a new container testing laboratory for the Operat- 
ing-Transportation Division. Tracks will be pro- 
vided for impact tests of cars and lading and storage. 


Financial Results of Operation 


Despite a record amount of gross, or total operat- 
ing revenues, in 1948, due in large measure to freight 
rate and passenger fare increases made effective dur- 
ing the year, net earnings were moderate. 

The four tables that follow show significant income 
account items for the years 1948 and 1947, and the 
average year of the war period, 1941-45. The en- 
tries for 1948 are estimates, based upon the returns 
of 34 representative railroad companies as a part of 
the submission of railroad exhibits to the commission 
in Ex Parte No. 168. Inasmuch as those returns were 





Table 7 — Condensed Income Account 


1948 1947 1941-5 Average 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Total oper. revenues $9,626 $8,685 $8,041 
Total oper. expenses 7,498 6,797 5,451 
Opertg. ratio (per cent) 77.9 78.3 67.8 
Taxes 987 936 1,253 
Net ry. optg. income 970 781 1,160 
Rate earned (per cent) 4.24 3.41 4.97 
Net income, after chgs. 653 479 679 





made in October, it has been necessary to make some 
revisions in the estimates, because of subsequent wage 
and other developments. 

Table 7 is a condensed income account of railways 
of Class 1, for the years and periods indicated. 

The year 1948 exceeded the record for total operat- 
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ing revenues established in 1944 ($9,437 million) by 
nearly $200 million. This new record was established 
despite a smaller volume of freight and passenger traf- 
fic, and was the result of increased rate and fare 
levels. Compared with the annual average of the war 
period (1941-45), gross in 1948 was greater by 
$1,585 million, operating expenses were up $2,047 mil- 
lion and net railway operating income was down by 
$190 million. The rate of return on net investment 
decreased from a war period average of 4.97 per cent 
to 4.24 per cent in 1948. 

Comparing the financial results for 1948 with those 
of 1947, gross increased $941 million, or 10.8 per cent. 
Operating expenses and taxes increased $752 million, 
or 9.7 per cent. The operating ratio in 1948 was 77.9 
per cent, lower than in the next previous three years, 
but higher than in any other back to 1922. 

Tax accruals for the year 1948 were $987 million, 
5.4 per cent greater than in 1947. Payroll taxes 
showed a decrease of $85 million, due to the reduction 
in the unemployment insurance tax rate, but federal 
income taxes increased $102 million. 

Net railway operating income for 1948 was $970 
million, producing a return on net property investment 
of 4.24 per cent, compared with 3.41 per cent in 1947. 

Net income after charges for the year 1948 was 
$653 million. This may be compared with a net in- 
come of $902 million in 1942, when gross revenues 
were 22 per cent less, and with $479 million earned in 
1947, 

Table 8 shows the five principal operating revenue 
accounts for the years 1948 and 1947, and the war 
period average. 





Table 8 — Operating Revenues 





1948 1947 1941-5 Average 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Freight .2..45. $7,952 $7,041 $6,141 
Passenger ..... 954 963 1,340 
WEE Pose or eeb alate 191 170 121 
BXPres®: ..00% 121 116 114 
AMY otheét -..0.. 408 395 325 
PGtal ©2265 $9,626 $8,685 $8,041 





Compared with war period averages, freight rev- 
enue in 1948 was greater by $1,811 million, and all 
other revenues, except passenger revenue showed in- 
creases. The passenger revenue, however, decreased 
by $386 million. 

Comparing 1948 returns with those of 1947, freight 
revenue increased $911 million, or 12.9 per cent. This 
increase was due to increased rates granted during 1947 
and 1948, which more than offset the smaller volume 
of traffic handled. 

Passenger revenue decreased by $9 million, higher 
fares almost offsetting the 10.7 per cent drop in traf- 
fic volume handled. Mail revenue increased $21 mil- 
lion and express revenue $5 million. The entries for 
express ‘revenue represent only what railroads receive 
from the Railway Express Agency in the form of 
distribution of the agency net earnings. Gross rev- 
enues of the agency itself in 1948 approximated $400 
million. 

Table 9 summarizes the operating expenses, by gen- 
eral accounts. 

Total operating expenses amounted to $7,498 mil- 
lion in 1948. This was an increase of $701 million, 
or 10.3 per cent, over 1947, and was the greatest 
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Table 9 — Operating Expenses 








1948 1947 1941-5 

Average 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 

Maint. of way and struc. $1,565 $1,212 $1,036 
Maint. of equipment ... 1,702 1,558 1,476 
Sic a 195 176 128 
Transportation ......... 3,831 3,476 2,538 
General and other ...... 405 375 273 
ot Se ee ee $7,498 $6,797 $5,451 





amount charged to expenses in any year. The in- 
crease over the war period average was $2,047 mil- 
lion, or 37.6 per cent. 

Maintenance of way and structures expenses in- 
creased 12.6 per cent in 1948, over 1947, and main- 
tenance of equipment expenditures increased 9.2 per 
cent. 

Transportation expense, the largest of the principal 
expense accounts, and the one that reflects the direct 
cost of handling and moving traffic, increased $355 
million in 1948, or 10.2 per cent. 

Table 10, the final table in the income series, shows 
the rate of return earned on net property investment. 
The rate is shown for 1929, and for each year from 
1940 to 1948. 

Net railway operating income for 1948 totaled $970 
million, or 35 per cent less than the amount earned 
in 1942, the year of peak net earnings during the 
war. It was 16.4 per cent less than the annual average 
of $1,160 million earned during the war period. 





Table 10 — Rate of Return on Net Property Investment 
, Rate of 
Net railway return—per cent 
operating income on investment 
Year (millions) after depreciation 
*4.9 


Pee Seale seo $ 970 4.24 
2 A reer ee 781 3.41 
| is Sa 620 2.49 
SDE oon ease ese 852 3.77 
|) Meee en ree ace 1,106 4.71 
eS ee 1,360 5.71 
A en ee 1,485 6.30 
i) Er oe 998 4.28 
i ee 682 2.93 
I i semis eons ve ata teige a2o2 5.24 


*Based on investment at beginning of 1948. 





Based on net property investment (including ma- 
terial and supplies and cash), after deducting accrued 
depreciation and amortization, the rate of return in 
1948 was 4.24 per cent. This was better than the re- 
turn earned in any of the preceding three years, but 
compares less favorably with the war period, when 
the average was 4.97 per cent. The corresponding re- 
turn for 1929 was 5.24 per cent. 


Receiverships and Trusteeships 


At the end of 1948, 43 railroad companies operat- 
ing 13,285 miles of road were in the hands of receiv- 
ers and trustees. This was 9 fewer companies than 
at the end of 1947, when 22,750 miles were similarly 
situated. Of the total number of railroads in the 
hands of the courts as of December 31, 1948, two 
Class I and four smaller lines were in the hands of 
receivers, while 13 Class I and 24 smaller lines were 
in the hands of trustees. The principal change during 
the year was the emergence from court jurisdiction 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Central 
of Georgia. 
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Table 11 shows gross expenditures for additions and 
betterments to railway property, and purchases of 
fuel, material and supplies, for ten years 1939 to 
1948, inclusive. These expenditures were, of course, 
affected by rising price levels in 1948. 

Capital expenditures in 1948 are estimated at $1,- 
250 million, a considerable increase compared with 
$865 million in 1947, It represents the largest amount 
expended in any one year on record, exceeding the 
previous high of $1,059 million in 1923. About 74 
per cent of the 1948 expenditures was devoted to 
equipment and 26 per cent to roadway and structures. 





Table 11 — Capital Expenditures and Purchases 
; , Purchases of 
fuel material 


Gross capital i 
and supplies 


exnenditures 


Year (thousands) (thousands ) 
arene oe are eee $1,250,000 $2,250,000 
1947 ... ore g: 864,689 1,909,209 
1 AEE ENE peter 561,957 1,570,555 
eae Gee soocuse 562,980 1,572,404 
bf res Brent 560,112 1,610,529 
RR ies wwe wees 454,282 1,394,281 
Ree 2 ete ans ‘ 534,897 1,259,811 
ee ee 543,021 1,161,274 
LT eee 429,147 854,463 
BOY s65G. shen ees 262,029 769,314 

Total 10 years $6,023,114 $14,351,840 





Purchases of fuel, material and supplies in 1948 
are estimated at $2,250 million, an increase of 18 per 
cent over the 1947 total. This marks the first vear in 
which railroad purchases for current use and con- 
sumption exceeded the two-billion dollar level. 


Railway Equipment 


The equipment situation in 1948 showed improve- 
ment, even though the goal of 10,000 new freight cars 
per month was not attained. Approximately 100,000 
new freight cars, 1,450 new locomotives, and 1,100 
new passenger-train cars were installed by the rail- 
roads in 1948. For the first time since the end of 
the war, the number of freight cars installed ex- 
ceeded the number retired, so that the number of cars 
in service increased by about 25,000 during the year. 

Table 12 shows railroad ownership of equipment, 
1942 to 1948. Installations of new equipment, and the 
number of new units on order at the end of the year, 
are also shown. 





Table 12 — Equipment Ownership and Installation 


Ownership at Installed On order at 
end of year during year _—_ end of year 
Steam Locomotives: 
1948 (Dec. 1).. 32,854 80* 78 
EEE Herrera 34,800 72 30 
WOMENS: wc isstam ae 37,295 83 64 
|) a 38,683 109 92 
Re, Aes od while s 39,451 329 66 
lc). Ree eg eer se 39,501 429 339 
|. | | SS ee 39,157 308 390 
Diesel and Electric Locomotives: 
1948 (Dec. 1).. 6,201 15236" 1,615 
ce | (OEE EOE 4,964 771 1,196 
i ) Re ae 4,222 480 540 
Pees oon 3,730 534 379 
EONS SxS eas 3,205 609 402 
BUS 2s osue ens 2,638 344 616 
Lo) Roe 2,307 404 533 
Freight-carrying cars: 
1948 (Dec. 1).. 1,754,852 93,839* 96,705 
1 ae 1,731,231 63,312 105,112 
LL eee 1,739,930 40,377 63,829 
1 Se ae 1,759,662 38,987 37,160 
BONE iss sans Ss 1,764,109 40,392 36,597 
TRS hac insisna te 1,750,279 28,708 35,737 
et ME Tee TS 1,739,111 63,009 27,061 


*First 1] months. 
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During 1948, steam locomotive ownership continued 
to decline, whereas ownership of electric and Diesel- 
electric locomotives maintained the upward trend of 
recent years. The number of steam locomotives owned 
on November 30, 1948, was 1,946 less than on De- 
cember 31, 1947, while the number of electric and 
Diesel locomotives increased by 1,237. Since the end 
of 1942, ownership of steam locomotives has decreased 
by 6,303, while there has been a net increase of 3,894 
Diesel and electric locomotives. These figures are ex- 
pressed in terms of numbers, and do not take into ac- 
count the great efficiency of the modern Diesel loco- 
motive, compared with that of the less modern steam 
locomotive which it replaces. 

Despite efforts of the railroads, private car build- 
ers, and the Office of Defense Transportation, freight 
car installations have lagged behind the goal of 10,000 
cars per month, which was set as a minimum by the 
Department of Commerce and the O.D.T. This 
monthly goal was approached several times, and 
slightly exceeded once, during 1948, but there has 
been a considerable deficiency below that goal, when 
the whole period since January 1, 1947, is taken into 
account. 

Installations of new freight cars during the first 11 
months of 1948 totaled 93,839. At that rate, installa- 
tions for the year 1948 as a whole will exceed 100,000 
cars, a greater number than in any year since 1926. 
As of December 1, 1948, there were 96,705 new freight 
cars on order. Including orders of private car lines, 
the total number of new cars on order on that date 
was 106,402. Freight car ownership at the end of 
November, 1948, totaled 1,754,852, a net increase of 
23,621 cars over those owned at the end of 1947. 

This moderate gain in freight car ownership has 
helped to relieve car shortages. The maximum daily 
shortage in 1948, occurring during the week of October 
30, was 22,091 cars. This compares with a maximum 
in 1947 of 41,178 cars for the week of October 18. 
Freight car shortages continued throughout 1948, 
though to a lesser degree than in 1947, The demand 
for box cars was again heavy, and the bulk of the 
shortages occurred in that type of car. Coal cars 
were also in heavy demand. Locomotive supply was 
adequate, and stored serviceable units offered a mar- 
gin of safety throughout the year. Unserviceable 
freight cars rose from 4.3 per cent at the beginning 
of the year to a high of 5.2 per cent on July 15. It 
then decreased to 4.7 per cent on December 1. The 
proportion of unserviceable locomotives increased 
from 7.1 per cent on January 1, 1948, to 7.9 per cent 
on December 1. 

Although the freight car situation improved during 
1948, more box and gondola cars are needed. On 
December 1, 1948, the railroads had on order 21,852 
gondolas and 18,561 plain box cars. Gondola retire- 
ments in 1947 exceeded installations by 16,446 cars, 
and for the first 11 months of 1948 by 5,912. In the 
case of box cars, retirements exceeded installations in 
1947 by 1,713 cars, but in the first 11 months of 1948 
the reverse was true, with installations exceeding re- 
tirements by 6,262 cars. Ownership as of November 
30, 1948, was 681,508 box cars (excluding auto box) 
and 306,103 gondolas. 

Since the end of the war, the railroads have placed 
orders for 3,766 passenger-train cars of all types, and 
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866 were on order at the end of the war, making a 
total of 4,632 cars. Of this total, 2,593, or 56.0 per 
cent, have been installed. There is still need for addi- 
tional modern cars, if the railroads are to compete 
successfully for passenger traffic. On December 1, 
1948, 2,039 passenger-train cars were on order. To- 
tal ownership has increased slightly since the end of 
1946, from 39,155 to 39,364 at the end of November, 
1948. 

New passenger-train equipment of all types installed 
by the railroads during the first 11 months of 1948 
totaled 1,068 units, of which 212 were coach or coach 
combinations, 295 were sleepers, 121 were dining cars, 
97 were parlor, club, and lounge cars, and 313 were 
baggage, express and postal. The remaining 30 were 
rail motor and miscellaneous units. 

Revenue per ton-mile averaged 1.238 cents during 
the first 9 months of 1948, and revenue per passenger- 
mile averaged 2.294 cents. Table 13 shows the averages 
for 1929, and for each year from 1940 to 1948. 





Table 13 — Revenue per Unit of Traffic 


Per Per 
ton-mile passenger-mile 
Year (cents) (cents) 
BOTS OO MOG) © 65 dic.6 ae 1,238 2.294 
RGR ocs So hasiee nee sess 1.076 2.097 
OMe oialay re adlvie a aalee .978 1.947 
OR carer ahaa c axtreiece alors! .959 1.871 
le eras Sree .949 1.874 
Be 0s taverns Grcck:Slaceeiks .933 1.882 
BGI ea eG i aaccise cites -932 1.916 
LCS rr rtrne eee eee .935 1.753 
DU eccrcceree  siegiecece's- a6 .945 1.754 
| 2 RRP ee ane 1.076 2.808 





Average revenue per ton-mile in 1948 was higher 
than in 1947, due to freight rate increases which be- 
came effective during those two years. It was higher, 
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in fact, than in any year since 1921, when the average 
stood at 1.275 cents. Average revenue per passenger- 
mile also increased, attaining an average of 2.294 cents 
during the first 9 months of the year. This was higher 
than in any year since 1931, when the average was 
2.513 cents. 

For the month of September, 1948, the averages 
were 1.256 cents per ton-mile, and 2.37 cents per pas- 
senger-mile. 

Neither of these charges for rail transportation ser- 
vice, however, has increased in proportion to the in- 
creased cost of operation in recent years. 


Operating Efficiency and Economy 


The next four tables compare significant perform- 
ance averages for 1948 with those of the years 1940 
to 1947. Comparable figures for 1929 are also shown. 

It should be recognized that traffic volume influ- 
ences some of those averages. All things equal, per- 
formance will usually show to better advantage in 
periods of high rather than low traffic volume. The con- 
tinued high level of freight traffic handled in 1948, 
though slightly below the 1947 aggregate, reflects 
that fact. 

Ton-miles per freight train hour, which combines 
both load and speed factors, is a highly significant 
freight performance average. It shows the unit out- 
put per hour of freight train operation. The average 
is computed on two bases: (1) gross ton-miles of 
cars and contents per freight train-hour, and (2) net 
ton-miles (lading only) per freight train-hour. These 
averages are shown in Table 14. New records were 
established in 1948 in each of the two categories. 





Table 14 — Ton-miles per Freight Train-hour 


Year Gross ton-miles Net ton-miles 
1948 (10 mos.) ...... 39,782 18,768 
Mts alle ceo e Jo cm he 38,462 18,126 
| Sere 37,057 17,173 
ROR nds mins iss 6s oie 36,954 17,482 
ee eee ee 37,298 17,623 
Rr ete 35,970 16,997 
SOD Rcehe ck wks w sine 35,503 16,132 
ee ts toa. nica rkie vee 34,684 14,930 
SOD oe sla aia hs wee eck 33,811 14,028 
SOD Joke ais rb inns ea nlos 24,539 10,580 





Certain other significant operating factors are 
shown in Table 15, daily mileage averages for loco- 
motives and freight cars. Heavy traffic caused by the 
war called for long hauls and caused sharp advances 
in the number of miles run each day by both loco- 
motives and cars. As some of these favorable factors 
have disappeared since the war, these averages have 
tended to recede. Current performance is, however, 
well above that of prewar days. 

Freight locomotives in 1948 averaged 2.2 per cent 
fewer miles per day than in the year 1947, whereas 





Table 15 — Daily Mileage of Locomotives and Cars 


: Freight Passenger Freight 
Year Locomotives Locomotives Cars 
1948 (10 mos.) .... 117.4 220.9 47.4 
1) ANRSOES 2a yer aeeaey ae 120.0 218.7 48.8 
[PG Sesecwascasx ck 115.9 221.8 45.2 
EDGES tik eae sna 118.4 226.9 49.3 
UNE Speco Sera ais a 122.8 222.9 51.9 
ERS hers ae oe 124.5 220.9 51.0 
on a ee 122.4 206.8 48.8 
ee 116.4 195.6 43.7 
POR cack oh clk Sates 107.5 190.8 38.9 
5 ee 91.2 164.5 34.4 
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passenger locomotives showed an increase of 1.0 pet 
cent. Freight car mileage per car-day decreased 2.9 
per cent. 

Average train speeds, which were the only per- 
formance averages to fall off during the war, have 
since turned up again. The averages for 1948, 1947 
and earlier years are shown in Table 16. 

Average freight train speed in 1948 increased 0.6 
per cent over 1947. Passenger train speed increased 
1.6 per cent. 





Table 16 — Average Train Speed (m. p. h.) 


Freight Passenger 
Year trains trains 
1948 (10 NG8;) 56 65500 16.1 38.1 
Beey coi bass os bees een 16.0 37.9 
ED Kicna cco sox aus sees 16.0 36.7 
SED... Sd Shes SSR bee keN 15.7 30.7 
BEE case eow sew eabee ss 15.7 35.8 
Lo Se ere ores 15.4 35.7 
ng Oe ee eee 15.8 36.9 
RE oe aces Rios aes es 16.5 37.6 
SEED Ghticwestnscceee es 16.7 ro ee 
IDLO. "Gsckpceencskiwess 13.2 or 





Average loading per car and per train in freight 
service increased in 1948, while the corresponding 
passenger service averages continued to decline. Table 
17 shows the average load per car and per train in the 
freight and passenger services. 





Table 17 — Average Train and Car Loads 


Freight Service Passenger Service 


Nettons Net tons Passengers Passengers 

Year per train per car per train per car 
1948 (10 mos.) | 32.9 103.0" 19.8* 
[eae =i ebicaeven x 1,146 32.6 110.7 21.0 
DSO nies algae 5G 1,086 31.5 144.3 24.5 
BRED” -.sceesanwess 1,129 32.2 190.5 30.2 
AS oe 1,139 52.7. 200.7 31.9 
Li) Se ee ee 1,116 po.0 189.5 31.1 
SD cts tc sibs wise 1,035 31.8 125:5 23.1 
1 eee ete a 915 28.5 732 15.8 
See (css bee ecw sais 849 27.6 60.7 13.8 
eee 804 26.9 55.0 125 


*9 months. 





In freight service, the increases in average loads 
for 1948 compared with 1947 were as follows: Net 
tons per train, 35 tons, or 3.1 per cent; net tons per 
car, 0.3 ton, or 0.9 per cent. 

The average freight train load in 1948 (10 months) 
was the greatest on record, 1,181 tons, surpassing even 
the heavy trainloads of the war period. 

In passenger service, the decreases in 1948 were 
7.7 passengers per train, or 7.0 per cent; 1.2 passengers 
per car, or 5.7 per cent. 


Railroad Safety 


Railroads experienced in 1948 one of the safest 
years in history, substantial reductions being recorded 
below 1947 in both fatal and non-fatal injuries to 
passengers, to employees, and to other persons. In 
fact, based on reports for the first 10 months of 1948, 
it appears likely that for the year as a whole the num- 
ber of fatalities in railway accidents of all kinds will 
be fewer than for any year of record, notwithstanding 
the high level of traffic handled. 

Having in mind that passenger traffic in 1948 was 
11 per cent below 1947, the number of fatalities to 
passengers in the first 10 months of 1948 dropped to 
40, a decline of 32 per cent below the number in the 
same months of 1947. Non-fatal injuries to passengers 
decreased from 3,504 in the 1947 period to 3.083 in 
the 1948 period, a reduction of 12 per cent. 
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Railroad employment was off about 2 per cent in 
1948. The number of fatal injuries to employees de- 
clined by nearly 19 per cent in the first 10 months of 
the year, while non-fatal injuries were less by 13 
per cent. 

Notwithstanding the greater number of motor ve- 
hicles operating over the highways in 1948, the num- 
ber of fatalities in highway grade accidents declined 
by 11 per cent in the first 10 months of the year. 
Non-fatal injuries in such accidents increased slightly, 
by 2.0 per cent. 

Considering all fatal and non-fatal injuries, fatali- 
ties decreased in thefirst 10 months of 1948 by 9.3 
per cent, while non-fatal injuries dropped 11.2 per 
cent. 

Industrial developments toward the close of 1948 
indicated a softening of demand for some lines of 
production, particularly in respect of nondurable and 
consumer goods. Employment decreased. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index of industrial production, 
which for the first 9 months of the year showed an 
increase, from 185 in 1947 to 191 in 1948, seemed 
likely to flatten out during the final quarter. 

Prices, too, moved in the direction of stabilization. 
The plateau still remained high, but the wholesale 
price index, which had risen steadily month by month 
to August, began a slight downward trend. The in- 
dex for August was 169.5, compared with annual aver- 
ages of 121.1 for 1946 and 152.1 for 1947. It declined 
to 168.7 in September, to 165.2 in October, and again 
to 163.9 in November. This decline was due to 
lowered farm product and food prices. 

The cost of living index also exhibited a slight 
tendency downward. It reached its peak in August and 
September at 174.5 and declined slightly to 173.6 in 
October. 

These developments, among others, led to consider- 
_ able speculation as to industrial and price trends in 

1949. On the whole, the consensus seemed to point to 
a downward trend in general production and employ- 
ment, although not so great as to be labeled a reces- 
sion. 

In reaching this conclusion, a number of probable 
developments in 1949 were taken into account, such 


as continuance of the Marshall plan, heavy govern- 
ment expenditures for defense purposes, continued 
construction activities, and still unfilled consumer de- 
mand for such products as automobiles. Insofar as 
agricultural production can be visualized in advance, 
the crop outlook for 1949 seems to be good. 

Those who have ventured to consider the prospects 
for the coming year have approached the subject with 
great caution, recognizing the many imponderables 
and uncertainties in both the domestic and the inter- 
national situation. They have, however, reached the 
general conclusion that business will be good in 1949, 
and that, barring unforeseen crises in our relations to 
other countries, postwar activity and buying power 
will continue at reasonably satisfactory levels. 

If the general prospect thus briefly analyzed be- 
comes a reality, production, employment, and the na- 
tional income should remain at relatively high levels 
in 1949. This, in turn, should result in a continued 
substantial demand for railroad service, and especially 
for freight service. 

Estimates of railroad traffic in 1949 were submitted 
by the 34 representative railroad companies to the 
commission, in the course of the first round of hear- 
ings in Ex Parte No. 168, beginning November 30. 
These estimates, raised to a Class I level, indicated 
a decrease of 2% per cent in ton-miles, 1949 compared 
with 1948, and a decrease of 8.7 per cent in passenger- 
miles. 

Railroads made many forward steps in 1948 in the 
direction of a better plant and more efficient opera- 
tions. These will continue into 1949. As President 
Faricy of the Association of American Railroads put 
it in his statement of June 14, 1948, before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 

They (the railroads) are gaining in efficiency and 
carrying capacity with every day that goes by. They are 
concerned — deeply concerned about the average age 
of their freight-car fleet, in view of the intensive use 
being made of these cars. That is why they will never 
relax their efforts to obtain more steel for more freight 
cars until car shortages pass into history. Yet the worst 
of the war-weary freight cars have now been culled out, 
and what remains are being repaired and rebuilt as fast as 
men, materials and money are available. The railroads 
have not broken down, and are not going to break down. 
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YEAR'S PURCHASES NEAR $3 BILLION 


Inventories rose 12 per cent last year — Crosstie purchases hit fast pace 
in last half of 1948 — Fuel buying heavy as storage capacities increased 





1948 RAILWAY PURCHASES** 








Cumulative 
Oct. ‘48 Nov. ‘48 Dec. ‘48 total, 1948 
(000) (000) (060) (000) 

Equipment“ $ 65,325 $ 54,586 $58,175 $ 660,017 

Rail 8,159 7,661 8,323 93,639 

Crossties 9,907 8,756 8,517 88,100 

All other material 110,145 102,149 106,651 1,215,687 
Total from 

manufacturers $193,536 $143,152 $181,666 $2,057,443 

Fuel 66,048 63,843 70,069 828,630 

Grand total $259,584 $206,995 $251,735 $2,886,073 





* Amount placed on order 
** Subject to revision 





Foe the third year since the end of the war, the Class I 
railroads of the United States have boosted expendi- 
tures for equipment, supplies and fuel above the $2 bil- 
lion mark, the estimated total having reached $2,886,- 
073,000 in the year just past. Of this sum, $2,057,- 
443,000 was spent for equipment and other manufac- 
tured products. 

While rising prices have played a part in raising 
railroad expenditures to such a high figure, a survey 
made by a committee of the Purchases and Stores 
Division of the Association of American Railroads 
indicates that the railroads actually are buying about 
33 per cent more physical units of materials, supplies 
and fuel than they did in 1939. (For an abstract of 
this survey see Railway Age of July 10, 1948, page 
147.) The increased volume of buying, in terms 
of dollars and also of physical units, reflects not 
only an increase in the minimum which the railroads 
need to keep operating but also their efforts to im- 
prove their facilities to match current demands for ef- 
ficient transportation. 

With the exception of crossties and equipment 
orders, all categories in the Railway Age breakdown 
of purchases showed rises in dollar volume during 
1948. Crossties have been in rather short supply dur- 
ing a good part of the year, (see Railway Age of July 
10, 1948, page 91) and their production has not 
reached the rate attained in 1947. Because of this 
production drop ties have not been available in ade- 
quate numbers. (The reasons for this production slump 
are outlined briefly in another article in this issue.) 

Purchases of rail, on the other hand, have been up 
and down all year, but the estimated total at the end 
of December indicates that when the final figure is in 
the railroads will have spent slightly more for rail 
in 1948 than they did in 1947. Miscellaneous supply 
purchases were well above the 1947 level, having 
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reached some $1,215,687,000, which is 17 per cent up 
from the $1,037,873,000 spent for similar materials 
in 1947, 

The money value of expenditures for fuel in 1948 
showed the greatest increase, from 1947, percentage- 
wise, of any category of purchases. Again, this was 
partly due to price increases, but not nearly as much 
as in 1947. Some indication of this may be seen in the 
fuel inventory figures, which have risen 69 per cent 
since October 1, 1947, despite the fact that Diesel fuel 
prices, for example, have shown a tendency to stabilize 
in the past few months. There is actually a larger 
supply of fuel on hand now than there was a year 
ago. This is particularly true of Diesel fuel. 

The value of equipment orders fell off a little from 
those placed in the preceding year. As of December 15, 
1948, the railroads had ordered about $660,017,000 
worth of equipment. At the end of September last 
year these orders were running considerably ahead of 
the 1947 volume, but they fell off rather abruptly in 
October, November and December, whereas the last 
three months of 1947 were very heavy ordering months. 
In the last three months of 1948 (first 20 days of De- 
cember ) the railroads ordered 23,858 freight-train cars . 
whose estimated cost was $102,440,000; 308 Diesel- 
electric locomotive units, the total cost of which will 
be approximately $45,041,000; and 6 passenger-train 
cars which will cost approximately $600,000. 

Of the $660,017,000 earmarked for equipment in the 
year just past, an estimated $206,819,000 has been 
assigned for motive power, which includes 2,524 Diesel 
and 69 steam units, $47,525,000 for 431 passenger- 
train cars, and $405,673,000 for 99,863 freight-train 


cars. 





Annual Purchases of Equipment—Class | Railroads 


Year$ Year§ 

[EO e re. $146,471 JS ee $264,943 
NIB we anctine «lead 28,873 Netlist csnee cohk 414.690 
IEPs hota 2,623 NAD dsm eee coned Sas 325, 0007 
ARS Ss Want s.c.. ences 5,857 Oa diock cae 248 O00T 
(EY RE eter eee 66,850 NEE ov ar cstaotchiya 255,000 
Wa. tos eee 35,696 i}: Sa re 320,100 
FIPS SNe tes wes 240,594 (Sh eee 629,510 
Se eee ee 194,153 fS Se Comers 701,616 
(OE Re eee 74,006 PA Sct deter ang hoses 660,017 
LC) ene ae 188,838 


* Preliminary Estimates. 

§ Estimated value of orders for new locomotives and cars. 

+ Estimated value of orders for new locomotives and cars built 
by equipment builders and placed in service during 1942 and 1943. 
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December ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
Jan. $105,827 +17 
Feb. 103,390 +19 
Mar. 121557 + 2 
Apr. 115,904 +7 
May 108,914 +13 
june 118,106 +5 


1948 PURCHASES OF RAIL* 


December ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
Jan. $7,409 +]2 
Feb 8,200 +2 
Mar. 8,661 — 4 
Apr 5,431 +53 
May 6,716 +24 
June 7,803 +7 


1948 PURCHASES OF CROSSTIES* 


December ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
Jan. $5,623 ol 
Feb. 4,630 +84 
Mar. 5,861 +45 
Apr. 5,933 +44 
May 6,129 +39 
June 7,028 +21 


1948 PURCHASES OF OTHER MATERIALS* 


December ‘48 Compared to 
Other Menths ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
Jan. $ 92,795 +15 
Feb. 90,560 +18 
Mar. 107,035 

Apr. 104,540 he: 2 
May 96,069 +11 
June 103,275 + 3 


1948 PURCHASES OF FUEL* 


December ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
Jan. $73,733 —5 
Feb. 70,438 — | 
Mar. 69,181 + | 
Apr. 58,478 +20 
May 73,232 — 4 
June 74,586 — 6 


1948 TOTAL PURCHASES* (Excl. Equip.) 


December ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
Jan. $179,560 + 8 
Feb. 173,828 +11 
Mar. 190,738 + | 
Apr. 174,382 +11 
May 182,146 +6 
June 192,692 — 


1948 PURCHASES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS (Excl. Equipment and Fuel) * 


December ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
July $114,442 +8 
Aug. 119,573 » ae 
Sept. 119.445 + 3 
Oct. 128.211 a 
Nov. 118,566 +4 
Dec. 123,491 


December ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
July $7,012 +19 
Aug. 9,049 —§ 
Sept. 9,215 —I10 
Oct. 8,159 a ae 
Nov. 7,661 +9 
Dec. 8,323 


December ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
July $7,611 +12 
Aug. 9,106 —6 
Sept. 8,999 —5 
Oet. 9.907 —1|4 
Nov. 8,756 — 3 
Dec. 8,517 


December ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
July $ 99.819 + 7 
Aug. 101,418 +5 
Sept. 101,231 +5 
Oct. 110,145 —3 
Nov. 102,149 + 4 
Dec. 106,651 


December ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
July $68,257 + 3 
Aug. 70,679 — | 
Sept. 70,086 — 
Oct. 66,048 +6 
Nov. 63,843 +10 
Dec. 70,069 


December ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Amt. % Change 
July $182,699 + 6 
Aug. 190,252 2 
Sept. 189,531 + 2 
Oct. 194,259 — 
Nov. 182,409 +6 
Dec. 193,560 





Twelve Month Totals ’48 
And Other Years (000) 


Year Ant. % Change 
1942 $833,476 +68 
1943 866,985 +61 
1944 1,024, ‘697 +36 
1945 ] ‘017, 249 +37 
1946 ] ‘O17, 402 +37 
1947 1'217,579 +15 
1948 1,397,426 


Twelve Month Totals ‘48 
And Other Years (000) 


Year Ant. % Change 
1942 $55,647 +68 
1943 60,074 +56 
1944 75,763 +24 
1945 77,038 +22 
1946 65,302 +43 
1947 87,608 a 
1948 93,639 


Twelve Month Totals ‘48 
And Other Years (000) 


Year Ant. % Change 
1942 $63,153 +40 
1943 83,402 + 6 
1944 85,202 z 
1945 77,389 +14 
1946 88,478 — 

1947 92,098 — 4 
1948 88,100 


Twelve Month Totals ‘48 
And Other Years (000) 


Year Amt. % Change 
1942 $714,676 +70 
1943 723,509 +68 
1944 863,732 +4 
1945 862,822 +41 
1946 863,622 +41 
1947 1,037,873 +17 
1948 1,215,687 


Twelve Month Totals ‘48 
And Other Years (000) 


Year Ant. % Change 
1942 $426,335 +74 
1943 527,296 +57 
1944 585,832 +4] 
1945 559,050 a 
1946 Sos. +50 
1947 691,630 +20 
1948 828,630 


Twelve Month Totals ‘48 
And Other Years (000) 


Year Amt. % Change 
1942 $1,259,811 +76 
1943 1,394,281 +60 
1944 1 ‘610, 529 +38 
1945 1 ‘572, 404 +42 
1946 1570,555 +42 
1947 l ‘909, 209 +17 
1948 2 226, 056 


*November and December, 1948, figures are preliminary and 1948 totals are subject to revision. 
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1948 INVENTORIES OF RAIL** 
Oct. 1, ‘48 Compared to Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Amt. % Change Month Ant. 

Jan. $32,924 + ] June $30,767 
Feb. 36,120 — 8 July 30,837 
Mar. 37,341 ay Aug. 30,005 
Apr. 36,572 —9 Sept. 32,212 
May 31,911 + 4 Oct. 33,163 


1948 INVENTORIES OF CROSSTIES** 
Oct. 1, ‘48 Compared to Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change Month Ant. 

Jan. $92,300 4 June $86,548 
Feb. 93,492 —15 July 82,143 
Mar, 98,843 —20 Aug. TU D2 
Apr. 96,782 —18 Sept. 78,309 
May 92,711 I Oct. 79,148 


1948 INVENTORIES OF OTHER MATERIALS** 
Oct. 1, ‘48 Compared to Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change Month Ant. 

Jan. $560,703 +9 June $607,278 
Feb. 570,201 + 7 July 610,025 
Mar. 577,078 + 6 Aug. 614,271 
Apr. 587,390 + 4 Sept. 611,86] 
May 603,972 + ] Oct. 611,887 


Oct. 1, ‘48 Compared to Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change Month Ant. 

Jan. $13,225 +9 June $13,993 
Feb. 13,336 + 8 July 14,210 
Mar. 16,409 —|2 Aug. 14,857 
Apr. 15,783 —9 Sept. 15,927 
May 16,217 —1] Oct. 14,378 


1948 INVENTORIES OF FUEL** 
Oct. 1, ‘48 Compared to Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change Month Ant. 

Jan. $66,388 +44 June $72,512 
Feb. 66,727 +44 July 83,946 
Mar, 65,071 +47 Aug 86,636 
Apr. 64,153 +49 Sept. 91,850 
May 62,094 54 Oct. 95,874 


1948 TOTAL INVENTORIES** 
Oct. 1, ‘48 Compared to Other Months ‘48 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change Month Ant. 

Jan. $765,540 +9 June $811,098 
Feb. 779,876 +7 July 821,16] 
Mar. 794,742 + 5 Aug. 823,721 
Apr. 800,680 +4 Sept. 830,159 
May 806,905 + Oct. 834,450 


** October, 1948, figures subject to revision. 


% Change 
ti 
+11 


% Change 


Year 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


Year 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


Year 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


Year 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


Year 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 





Oct. ‘48 Compared 
to Other Octs. (000) 


Amt. 
$20,484 
19,764 
22,253 
25,158 
25,783 
28,084 


33,163 


% Change 
+62 


Oct. ‘48 Compared 
to Other Octs. (000) 


Amt. 
$54,562 
61,665 
70,322 
63,300 
75,701 
87,829 
79,148 


% Change 
45 


Oct. ‘48 Compared 
to Other Octs. (000) 


Amt. 
$386,346 
378,022 
430,811 
450,008 
472,764 
558,987 
611,887 


% Change 
+58 


Oct. ‘48 Compared 


to Other Octs. 
Ant. 

$9,544 

8,170 

11,488 

10,183 

11,424 

10,426 

14,378 


(000) 
% Change 


Oct. ‘48 Compared 


to Other Octs. 


(000) 
% Change 
86 


Oct. ‘48 Compared 


to Other Octs. 
Ant. 

$522,560 
529,546 

602,231 

605,928 
640,469 

741,955 

834,450 


(000) 
% Change 
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Railway 


By GARDNER C. HUDSON 


News Editor 





Substantial increases in total railroad dividend dis- 
bursements; a further decrease in the number of com- 
panies and the total mileage in receivership; initiation 
by several roads of proceedings for voluntary adjust- 
ment of their capital structure under the provisions 
of the so-called Mahaffie Act; and an additional in- 
crease in property investment accompanied by a decline 
in net capitalization—these were the outstanding de- 
velopments of 1948 in the realm of railroad finance. 

These developments, singly and in combination, con- 
stitute an overall picture that is both satisfactory and 
encouraging, so far, at least, as financial actions within 
the control of the railroads themselves are concerned. 
3ut the reverse of the picture is not so bright—for 
1948 was also another year of rising costs; of further 
demands from employees for wage increases and ad- 
ditional “featherbed” working rules; of shipper and 
passenger opposition to rate and fare increases; of con- 
tinued inroads on rail traffic by subsidized competitors 
—factors largely beyond the control of the railroads 
themselves but which, if indefinitely continued, can 
only make the financial picture in future years far 
less bright than it was in 1948. 

Those factors, moreover, continued to exercise a 
controlling influence on public acceptance of railroad 
securities—of railroad stocks in particular—for the 
average price of those stocks did not increase com- 





Tables appearing in this article were prepared by Edith Stone and 
Ann Ortlinghaus of the Railway Age staff. 
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Age’s indexes of average prices of 20 representative railroad stocks and 20 bonds 


1948 FINANCIALLY UNEVENTFUL 


Year marked by increased dividend disbursements, reorganization progress, and 


decline in net capitalization accompanied by continued increase in property values 


mensurately with the increase in the equity behind 
them or the higher returns on many individual issues. 


Dividend Payments Increase 


As shown by the list at the end of this article, 1948 
was a year of many changes in railroad dividends; 
with but few exceptions those changes represented in- 
creases as compared with other recent years. 

The dividend increases took varying forms. Some 
roads, such as the Reading, the Southern and the 
Southern Pacific, increased the quarterly payments on 
their common stocks, not only disbursing more money 
to shareholders in 1948 but stating, or at least indi- 
cating, that the higher level of payments would be 
continued into 1949, Other roads—the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, Norfolk & Western and Wheeling 
& Lake Erie among them—on one or more occasions 
during the year declared extra dividends over and 
above their regular payments. 

Still other companies, like the New York Central, 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, which had paid dividends in 1945 
or 1946 but omitted them in 1947, resumed payments 
on some basis in 1948. Initial dividends were paid by 
a number of roads, such as the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio and 
Seaboard Air Line, while others, like the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis and Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern either reduced or cleared up entirely dividends in 
arrears on preferred stock. 

Several roads made payments in 1948 on one or 
more classes of stock on which no dividends had been 
paid since the early 1930’s; the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Kansas City Southern and the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia all took action of that nature. 

The percentage of dividend-paying railroad stock 
is still far less than was the case 20 years ago, when 
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Two major systems—the Chicago, Rock Island & 



















dividends were being paid on approximately 75 per 


cent of all issued railroad stock. The 1948 payments Pacific and the Central of Georgia, with a combined 
on many issues likewise were doubtless below what the total of nearly 9,500 miles of line—emerged from re- 
owners would consider satisfactory. Nevertheless, the receivership during the year. Only the Wyoming, 
railroads’ 1948 dividend payment record is a clear with 29 miles of line, was placed in receivership. 


indication of their willingness to make some distribu- 

tion of profits to stockholders when money for such Receiverships and Reorganizations 

distribution is available. That record should be ade- 

quate notice to present or prospective investors that Thus, both the number of companies and the total 

future dividends on railroad stocks depend not so mileage in receivership or trusteeship at the end of 

much on the railroads themselves as on public policies the year showed a continuation of the downward trend 

which will permit the roads to obtain a fair share of which has now lasted without interruption since 1938 
available traffic at reasonable rates, and to move that as to the number of companies, and 1939 as to total 
traffic without the burden of excessive costs. mileage. Mileage in the hands of receivers as of De- 





Representative Equipment Trust Issues Sold in 1948 


Sold to Banker 
Int. ———_o 
Road Maturity Amount Rate % _ Price Cost Purchaser 














Nashville...... oe eee 1949-1963 $1,320,000 23% 99.217 2.49 R. W. Pressprich & Co. and Freeman & Co. 
Baltimore & Ohio, Ser. X............ 1949-1958 4,000,000 2% 99.723 2.56 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
eee a 1949-1958 4,500,000 2% 99.22 2.54 Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., et al. 
Bes ate ee eS eae 1949-1958 5,060,000 24 99.257 2.40 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Bangor & Aroostook, Ser. M......... 1949-1958 700,000 2% 98.612 2.41 R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
oe a: eee 1949-1963 2,100,000 2! 98.3199 2.77 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
Central of New Jersey, Ser. A......... 1949-1963 1,500,000 25% 99.5379 2.70 Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., et al. 
Central of Pennsylvania, Ser. A....... 1949-1963 1,395,000 25% 99.189 2.75 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
Chesapeake & Ohio................. 1949-1958 4,900,000 2 99.108 2.18 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
1949-1958 4,750,000 2 99.4299 2.11 Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., et al. 
1949-1958 5,500,000 21% 99.556 2.21 Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., et al. 
1949-1958 4,450,000 2% 99.297 2.40 Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., et al. 
1949-1958 3,500,000 2% 99.5101 2.47 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
1949-1958 3,600,000 2% 99.4 2.74 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
1949-1958 5,500,000 2% 99.4 2.74 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
: 1949-1958 4,200,000 244 99.52 2.35 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Ser. F..... 1949-1963 2,460,000 2% 99.33 2.73 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Chicago & North Western............. 1949-1963 5,340,000 2% 99.409 2.46 Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., et al. 
é 1949-1963 5,325,000 234 99.439 2.46 Kidder, Peabody & Co., et al. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 1948-1963 7,230,000 2144 99.29 2.36 First Boston Corp., et al. 
Chicago. Indianapolis & Louisville... .. 1949-1963 1,800,000 25 98.16 2.91 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Chicago, Mil., St. P. & Pac., Ser. BB.. 1948-1958 2,640,000 2% 99.524 2.22 Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., et al. 
Ser.CC.. 1948-1958 5,040,000 2% 99.701 2.31 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Ser. DD 1948-1958 7,120,000 2 99.2265 2.15 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
Ser. EE.. 1949-1958 3,820,000 2 99.0267 2.19 Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., et al. 
; Ser. FF.. 1949-1958 6,600,000 214 99.4317 2.37 Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Lehman Bros. 
Chicago, Rock Is. & Pac., Ser. A...... 1949-1963 4,590,000 2% 99.4103 2.34 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
y ee eee 1949-1958 3,420,000 2% 99.253 2.41 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Omaha...... 1949-1963 2,100,000 25% 99.46 2.71 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Delaware, Lack. & Western, Ser. G.... 1948-1958 1,600,000 284 99.6647 2.81 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Ser. M. 1948-1963 4,530,000 234 99.4099 2.59 Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Lehman Bros. 
rer cs els ce ios coaw se eee 1949-1958 4,850,000 244 99.21 2.41 First Boston Corporation, et al. 
DSTORE DIMI 58 665 sd scs'hs bees ss ase 1949-1963 12,720,000 2%, 99.608 2.44 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
itlinois Central, Ser. K......5 2.4.0 s0000 1948-1957 3,200,000 21% 99.3537 2.65 Gregory & Son, Inc. 
| See eat eee 1948-1957 4,997,000 214 99.4599 2.37 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
SS Se ee eee 1949-1957 3,240,000 24% 99.092 2.34 Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Lehman Bros. 
Lh SS ee Sar 1948-1958 14,000,000 2% 99.405 2.68 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
; Lo \, eer 1949-1958 5,500,000 244 99.272 2.41 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
lino Terminal, Ser. D...........+. 1949-1958 1,000,000 2% 99.85 2.53 Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co., et al. 
International-Great Northern, Ser. AA. 1949-1958 1,640,000 25% 99.162 2.80 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
Fe OSS EO aaa 1949-1963 4,035,000 25% 99.2699 2.74 Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Lehman Bros. 
Louisiana & Arkansas, Ser. C.......... 1949-1958 1,760,000 2% 100.1 2.59 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas............-. 1948-1963 1,620,000 2% 98.937 2.67 Freeman & Co., et al. 
Missouri Pacific, Ser. JJ............. 1949-1958 4,330,000 2% 99.181 2.42 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
Ey <a ee 1949-1958 4,700,000 2% 99.126 2.56 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
NOW. Wark Coentel . on. sc. ccc ce cece 1949-1958 12,600,000 2% 99.429 2.49 Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Lehman Bros. 
. 1949-1958 13,800,000 2% 99.261 2.65 Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., and Lehman Bros. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis....... 1949-1958 1,400,000 2% 99.256 2.27 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
1949-1963 4,050,000 214 98.32 2.76 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
1949-1958 4,600,000 2% 99.354 2.39 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. .. 1949-1963 6,480,000 25, 98.58466 2.84 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
: 1949-1963 4,050,000 245 98.3 2.76 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
Pennsylvania, bar. 6.......<..<0.00< 1948-1962 10,890,000 2% 99.329 2.48 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
ECTS sis sscsaeanakane 1948-1962 10,995,000 2%, 99.6 2.43 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
oy SR eee 1949-1963 9,600,000 235 99.3899 2.59 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
Er wna Ce 1949-1963 9,900,000 2% 99.145 2.63 Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., and Lehman Bros. 
ere ee 1949-1963 9,675,000 2% 99.53 2.57 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
; LO eer are 1949-1963 7,935,000 2% 99.0399 2.65 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. : 
UE MO ads dein dukeee koe 1948-1958 4,800,000 2 99.19 2.17 Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Dick & Merle-Smith 
. BE ct. c's, kansas den mek 1949-1958 3,440,000 2% 99.42 2.37 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 1948-1958 2,400,000 2 100.319 2.18 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mex., Ser. AA 1949-1958 1,580,000 25 99.162 2.80 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
St. Louis-San Francisco, Ser. A....... 1949-1963 8,280,000 2%4 99.385 2.82 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
LS) Bae 1949-1963 5,550,000 25% 99.22 2.74 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
eee 1949-1963 4,260,000 2% 99.2655 2.61 Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., et al. 
Seaboard Air Line, Ser. D............ 1949-1963 4,200,000 2% 99.5 2.69 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Te S| ee ere ae 1948-1958 10,680,000 2% 99.20699 2.28 Harriman way 4 & Co., Inc., and Lehman Bros. 
2 Oa eo 1949-1958 8,700,000 244 99.405 2.38 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., et al. 
Southern Pacific, Ser. X............. 1949-1958 11,100,000 2% 99.191 2.29 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Ok aS 1949-1958 11,050,000 214 99.433 2.37  +First Boston Corp., et al. 
Tennessee Central, Ser. E............ 1949-1958 314,000 3 100.00 ee Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Western Maryland, Ser. M........... 1949-1958 5,800,000 214 99.169 2.42 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Ser. P......... 1949-1958 3,200,000 2 99.14 2.17 Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., et al. 
hy, ( Rares. 1949-1958 1,600,000 2% 99.3819 2.25 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
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cember 31 was lower than on the corresponding date 
in any previous year since 1931, while the number of 
companies so situated was less than in afy year 
since 1930. 

In April Congress enacted, and President Truman 
subsequently signed, the so-called Mahaffie Act, which, 
by adding a new section 20b to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, set up procedures for voluntary reorganiza- 
tion of railroad financial structures, both as to bonds 
and stocks. The definite need for some such legislation 
is clearly indicated by the fact that at the end of 1948 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had before it 
at least seven applications under the act, including 
those from such roads as the Central of New Jersey, 
Lehigh Valley and Maine Central. 

The time intervening between the effective date of 
the act and the end of the year was obviously too 
short to permit much action by the commission on any 
of the applications. The commission’s Division 4, late 
in December, however, did approve a proposal by the 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah, a Seaboard Air Line sub- 
sidiary, to extend from January 1, 1947, to January 1, 
1972, the maturity date of $1,733,000 of first mortgage 
5 per cent bonds, and to modify in other respects the 
mortgage pursuant to which the bonds were issued. 

Not all the Mahaffie Act applications deal with bonds. 
The Maine Central, for example, has requested au- 
thority to change its 30,000 shares of 5 per cent $100 
par value preferred stock to 4 per cent shares, with 
the par value of $185 each, to eliminate accrued divi- 
dends aggregating $85 per share. 


Capitalization and Property Investment 


In addition to other developments, 1948 also pro- 
duced a further increase in total railroad property in- 
vestment and a further decrease in net railway capi- 
talization, continuing in both instances what has now 
been definitely established as a long-term trend. 

At the beginning of 1948, in fact, investment in road 
and equipment, plus cash, materials and supplies, for 
all Class I, II and III line-haul railways amounted to 
the all-time high of $29,436,288,000. This was, in 
round figures, nearly $600 million dollars above the 
total investment at the beginning of 1947. A little 
over one-sixth of the increase was in inventories of 
materials and supplies, and doubtless reflects in part 
the general rise in price levels which continued 
throughout 1947; a little less than one-sixth of the 
increase was in cash, reflecting the fact that, as wages 
and prices increase, the railroads, like all other busi- 
nesses, need additional working capital to carry on 
their daily routine. But the bulk of the increase— 
slightly over two-thirds of it—was in actual invest- 
ment in road and equipment, representing an over-all 
increase in the value of the railroads’ physical facilities. 

That increase was a continuation of a trend which 
has existed without interruption since 1938; and, with 
only one interruption in the early Thirties, since 1911. 
The total value of railroad property today is just a 
little short of twice the reported 1911 value of ap- 
proximately $15 billion. 

Railroad capitalization, on the other hand, has 
moved in the opposite direction. At the beginning of 


1948, it stood at $15,300,775,000, of which $7,001,- 
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United States, 1934-1948; 


(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


New Issues of Railroad Securities Offered for Sale in the 





Railroad Total all Railroad as 

Year Bonds Stock total industries per = of 
tota 

Rese soaks $176,423 $176,423 $ 397,240 44.4 
i) 5 Sees 126,03 eee 126,031 2,331,630 5.4 
iS 793,618 $3,838 797,456 4,571,670 17.4 
1937 344,257 ars 344,257 2,309,524 14.9 
io 54,873 eae 54,873 2,154,664 2.5 
5) ae 185,474 233 185,707 2,164,007 8.6 
re 323,912 rere 323,912 2,677,173 12.1 
iis a 366,313 366,313 2,666,887 13.7 
"ee 47,726 47,726 1,062,288 4.5 
| eee 161,179 161,179 1,169,692 13.8 
eee 609,010 350 609,360 3,201,891 19.0 
a 1,453,517 504 1,454,021 6,010,985 24.2 
Lo 11,119 have 711,119 6,899,646 10.3 
i ae 285,680 285,680 6,576,824 4.3 
 .  ee 501,342 501,342 5,316,201 9.4 


*10 months total. Pee: 
+ Compiled by Securities and Exchange Commission. 





Summary of Railroad Receiverships and Trusteeships, 1876 to 1948 


Roads | ; 4 
Placed in Receiver- ceivership or 
ship or Trusteeship Trusteeship* 

A. 


Roads Taken 
from Re- 


Roads 


A 


Roads Taken 
from Re- 


Placed in Receiver- ceivership or 
ship or Trusteeship Trusteeship* 


A. 








C= hee a ee — * 
No. of No. of No. of No. of ; 
Year roads Miles roads Miles Year roads Miles roads Miles 
1876.. 42 6,662 30 3,840 1911 5 2,606 13 1,386 
1877.. 38 3,637 54 3,875 1912.. 13 3,784 12 661 
1878.. 27 2,320 48 3,9 1913.. 17 9,020 6 1,159 
1879.. 12 1,102 65 4,909 1914.. 22 4,222 9 1,470 
1880.. 13 885 31 3,775 1915.. 12 20,143 11 3,914 
1881 5 110 29 2,617 1916 9 4,489 26 8,355 
1882.. 12 912 16 86 1917.. 19 2,486 20 10,963 
1883.. 11 1,990 18 1,354 1918.. 8 3,519 11 76 
1884.. 37 11,038 15 710 #1919. 244 8 459 
1885.. 44 8836 22 3,156 1920.. 10 541 7 380 
1886.. 13 1,799 45 7,687 1921.. 14 1,744 11 4,173 
1887. 9 1,046 31 5,478 1922..12 4,330 15 6,151 
1888.. 22 3,270 19 1,596 1923.. 10 2,218 6 
1889.. 22 3,808 25 2,930 1924.. 11 920 14 3,992 
1890.. 26 2,963 29 3,825 1925.. 6 11,368 6 638 
1891.. 26 2,159 21 3,223 1926.. 6 88 12 12,852 
1892.. 36 10,508 28 1,922 1927.. 6 924 5 14 
1893.. 74 29,340 25 1,613 1928.. 1 19 4 209 
1894.. 38 7,025 4 5,643 1929. 3 634 5 562 
1895.. 31 4,089 52 12,831 1930.. 4 4,752 2 1,048 
1896.. 34 5,441 58 13,730 1931.. 19 5,195 2 102 
1897.. 18 1,537 42 6,675 1932.. 13 11,817 8 394 
1898.. 18 2,069 47 6,054 1933.. 18 21,222 2 298 
1899.. 10 1,019 32 4,294 1934. 81 2 40 
1900.. 16 1,165 24 3,477 1935.. 16 29,018 5 436 
1901. 4 73 #17 ~#=«1,139 §=1936. 8 3 122 
1902. 5 278 20 693 1937.. 23 1,937 2 179 
1903. 9 229 «613 555 = 1938 9 6,194 8 290 
1904. 8 744 #13 524 1939. 3 733 4 401 
1905.. 10 3,593 6 679 1940. rege 6 3,675 
1906. 6 204 8 262 1941 1 25 9 5,031 
1907. 7 317 6 114 1942.. 4 961 7 2,230 
1908.. 24 8,009 3 138 1943.. 3 23 6 39 
1909. 5 859 §=12 2,629 1944. 1 eis 8 13,096 
1910 7 735 17 1,100 1945. 1 96 5 10,833 
1OQG Ss. ..«: erate 7 4,832 
1947. 2 396 14 11,535 
1948. 1 29 «il 9,473 


* Prior to 1938 these figures covered foreclosure sales only. 





Railroads Removed from Receivership or Trusteeship During 1948 


Mileage’ 
Name of Road Operated 
MC TEGL IE CG) COOPER aio css o's b/s 0.0! o'e bis. cin bce oeleewesiees 1,815 
CHICKGO; ROGIER IS IANO Oe PECTIC ss os ccc sc cctcaecevcscea’s 7,650 
Chicago, ROCs ISAO Ce GONE 65 5 oc ccc te cccesesceses Se 
CHOCtAW ORIGINS Gr GUIs 6. 6 ceck cece ce ckesieese 
ORIN aa tors wae cones e400 8 be oe oc ciemsiwe uses 
Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana.................- 
Rock Island, Memphis Terminal...................-. 
Rocksiand, Omaha Terminal, ... .... cece ccccccceses 
Rock Island, Stuttgart & Southern................... 
St. Paul & Mansse City Short Line... 2... sce ekwees 
TGR 52s nace ioc <a 7a Bie mvives mane e.e eisepha wack eels 8 
Gi RRR AO? A hel, ap ac oe A Re A 9,473 
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Mileage in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees 


(Figures to 1947, inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended De- 
cember 31, 1947. Figures for 1948 Compiled by Railwuy Age) 


Net change No. of roads in 
during year charge of receiv- 
in miles of ers or trustees 
road operated at close of year 
cae 192 


Miles of road 
operated by 
receivers or trustees 


Year ended at close of year 





June 30, 1894......... 40,819 
1895.... 37,856 — 2,963 169 
od OE 30,475 — 7,380 151 
1897 .. 18,862 —11,614 128 
1 See ae 12,745 — 6,117 94 
1899. . 9,853 — 2.892 71 
de ee 4,178 — 5,675 52 
aL 2,497 — 1,681 45 
1902. 1,475 — 1,022 27 
1903. 1,185 — 290 27 
1904. 1,323 138 28 
1905. 796 — 527 26 
1906 3,971 + 3,176 34 
1907.. 3,926 — 45 29 
1908. 9,529 + 5,603 52 
1909... 10,530 + 1,001 44 
1910. 9,257 — 5,273 39 
3911... 4,593 — 664 39 
1912.. 9,786 + 5,193 44 
1913.. 16,286 + 6,500 49 
1914.. 18,608 + 2,322 68 
1915.. 30,223 +11,615 85 
1916.. 37,353 + 7,130 94 
Dec. 31, 1916.. 34,804 — 2,550* 80 
LL! Cee se 17,376 —17,428 82 
1918. 19,208 + 1,832 74 
1919 het 16,590 — 2,618 65 
BO Soe ais a= 16,290 — 300 61 
LU 13,512 — 2,778 68 
1922 15,259 + 1,747 64 
1923 12, — 2,636 64 
O24. ..... 8, — 4,518 61 
be 18, +10,582 53 
| 17, — 1,055 45 
eS oe 16, — . 880 40 
re 5, —11,496 33 
Lo ae 5, + 447 29 
1930. . 9, + 3,783 30 
1931.. 12,970 + 3,484 45 
1932.. 22,545 + 9,575 55 
1933. . 41,698 +19,153 78 
1934.. 42,168 + 470 80 
1935.. 68,345 +26,177 87 
1936. . 69,712 + 1,367 91 
| ea 70,884 + 1,172 109 
SEED ise view 76,938 + 6,054 109 
1939. 77,013 ae 75 108 
BESS 75,270 — 1,743 103 
1941. 69,859 — 5,411 91 
| 66,904 — 2,955 87 
1943 64,758 — 2,146 82 
1944 50,497 —14,261 76 
oo Fe 39,714 —10,783 72 
kL 34,389 — 5,325 65 
1947..... 5 save 22,750 —11,639 52 
| ae : 14,369 — 8,381 44 


* Represents decrease for six months. 





Capitalization and Investment 


All line-haul railways (Thousand dollars) 


Net capitalization Total property 
in hands of public investment 


RN ety ests nays 5 6 eis $18,136,691 $25,508,956 
MIDID 06) Spies ie wis Figs Ssis Sia as WKS 18,510,583 25,885,717 
See SN oo Aties ok Gassing 18,679,707 26,492,266 
BORE ie ra aos sce hinats cis 19,065,626 26,955,633 
|) eae Se ae 18,941,460 26,825,723 
Sore 18,893,459 26,736,597 
|. LS eee 18,830,912 26,523,279 
See 18,652,491 26,330,441 
| SS eee 18,342,297 26,213,132 
1 SS eee 18,335,887 26,298,254 
SBR O hae alan piace ss 18,319,003 26,451,665 
OMIDER safe 60 weiss geo ig ons «9 00 17,987,983 26,389,394 
Ss eee 17,698,158 26,423,592 
OED Stale ic ous ies 47s 17,629,613 26,641,144 
oe OE CEE 17,568,203 26,940,418 
SR Aerie wie bic hins «6 Sot 17,314,559 27,309,369 
TPS eer 16,754,982 27,957,307 
ot ee 16,275,889 28,213,434 
SEE ki Ron we oo aR eee Acces 15,666,926 28,580,775 
ND os le cps dicing 5 ss Oko ews Os 15,508,976 28,839,495 
ROR eroe Sie aural sais eee lv mre 15,300,775 29,436,288 


804,000 was represented by stocks and $8,298,971,000 
by bonds or other forms of funded debt. 

The total of outstanding stocks has shown little 
change over the 30 years since the end of the first 
world war. At the end of 1918 it stood at $6,732 mil- 
lion; at the end of 1929 it reached a high point of 
$7,213 million. The present figure is roughly half-way 
between. 

The debt total, on the other hand, is lower than in 
any year since 1911, when it was $9,164 million; and 
substantially lower than at its peak of $11,880 million 
at the end of 1930. With only one or two negligible 
exceptions, the outstanding funded debt has, in fact, 
been reduced in every year since 1930. 

Consequently, capitalization as a whole has de- 
clined in every year since 1930, when it reached its 
high point of $19,066 million. At the beginning of 
1948 it was actually less than $300 million larger than 
in 1911, when it totaled $15,009 million. 

In the 37 years between 1911 and 1948, in short, 
railroad capitalization increased by less than two per 
cent, while railroad property investment increased by 
nearly 100 per cent. 


Railroad Stocks Worth More 


The reason, quite obviously, is the policy which the 
railroads have followed consistently, at least since the 
end of government operation in 1919—of making 
physical improvements to a very considerable extent 
out of whatever earnings they have been able to show 
after operating expenses, taxes and other charges were 
paid. 

The result has been to produce a marked in- 
crease in the value of physical property behind each 
share of railroad stock. 

In 1911, for example, capitalization was almost ex- 
actly equal to property investment. There was, in other 
words, just about one dollar of property behind every 
dollar of outstanding stock. In 1948, by contrast, ca- 
pitalization is only a little more than half of property 
investment; even after the value of bonds is deducted, 
there is still about three dollars of property behind 
every dollar of stock outstanding. Even in 1929, the 
ratio of property investment to outstanding stock was 
only about two to one, as against today’s three-to-one 
ratio. 

The equity behind each par value dollar of 
railroad stock is, therefore, approximately half again as 
high today as in the prosperous period of 1929. 

Yet the average price of 20 leading railroad stocks 
in 1948, as shown by Ratlway Age’s own index, was 
only $48.77 per share—just a little over one-third the 
average 1929 price of $138 per share. To some extent, 
of course, this is a reflection of the fact that security 
prices in general are substantially below 1929 levels. 
But the discrepancy between average prices for the 





Representative Equipment Note Issues in 1948 


Max. % of 
Term Equipment Interest 
Road Amount Years Cost Covered Cost % Sold to 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... . $1,239,360 10 75 2.39 —— Bank & Trust Co., St. 
ouis, Mo. 
iSaait | PRODI FEMI, 6 5. 50s ce so sas 7,000,000 20 84 3.75 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Hillsboro & North Eastern............ 15,000 10 4 Marine Nationa! Exchange Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington......... 27,500 15(a) 6 S. M. Pinsly, president and principal stockholder 


(a) Fifteen-yr. extension of note which expired in 1948. 
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Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on December 31, 1948 
Principal 
: amount of 
t obligations 
Receiver’'s in default 
_ Capital Total or trustee’s as to 
Date of Long term stock securities certificates principal 
f Mileage Mileage receivership or debt inhands_ in hands in hands in hands and/or 
, Road operated owned trusteeship of public of public of public of public interest 
Boston & Providence................. eae) 61 Aug. 5, 1938 $2,170,000 $3,329,100 $5,499,100 None $2,170,000 
Centraliof New Jersey. .... ..0.00006s 417 371 Oct. 31, 1939 50,318,919 11,652,800 61,971,719 None 48,731,000 
1 Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic........ 530 426 Jan. 2, 1937 3,816,000 10,800,000 14,616,000 None 3,816,000 
IOLA RURUIE 56-66. dioie siers 4 8156 8 460s 24 24 June 1, 1937 2,800 705,800 708,600 None 2,800 
1 BLOTIGH ASU COREY § o.016. 3:5 4 o500.08 0000s 575 569 Sept. 1, 1931(b) 56,465,025 37,500,000 93,965,025 None 45,000,000 
eat Sy [ory 408 363 Oct. 19, 1929 8,253,919 13,382,441 21,991,081 600,000 8,253,919 
1 Georgia, Florida & Alabama........... wsaate) 232 Nov. 7, 1931 (d) 125,000 1,500,000 1,625,000 None 125,000 
E Meridian & Bigbee River........ Pevetecie 50 50 June 15, 1933 500,000 300,000 812,725 1,188,655 500,000 
- Missotiri Se ATEANSAS. . occ cc ees cess pau (@) . S50 Feb. 14, 1947 None None None None None 
Missouri Pacific Dita ed ice aie srt aiwi bie ew Sats 7,012 6,498 Apr. 1, 1933 360,462,999 154,639,600 515,102,599 None 333,679,500 
F Boonville, St. Louis & Southern...... ee 0.18 June 1,193 7,000 None 7,000 None 7,000 
RoSITO Oe AOS soo osc os 0 bis 0 k's é¥oe8 oem 25 Dec. 1, 1937 1,699,000 None 1,699,000 None 1,699,000 
Chester & Mount Vernon........... Saree 64 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
, FOSG SUMO GUDUTDAN.. 6.6%. 6.60.0: 0 0.2106 Tae 7 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
: MATION Ob FUASLETN os 6.5.5 o.6.00 55:08 ss oe Paes 3 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Missouri Pacific RR Corp.in Nebr... .... ESE May 1, 1933 None None None None None 
f Natchez & Southern..........cccees 9 8 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico....... 196 174 April 1, 1933 40,615,900 859,800 41,475,700 None None 
1 WCWETION Re Gl. 6 okies eek eee 32 32 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
BNO SS | er re 18 18 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western .. 146 84 May 1, 1933 None None None None None 
4 Houston North Shore........... kee 27 May 1, 1933 None None None None None 
; Houston & Brazos Valley......... 37 37 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
y International-Great Northern...... 1,110 1,056 Apr. 1, 1933 49,362,129 None 49,362,129 None 44,927,700 
, Austin Dam & Suburban........ eS 2(f) Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
New Iberia & Northern........... 104 61 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Iberia, St. Mary & Eastern...... Bone 40 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Orange & Northwestern.......... e 62 62 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
BAO WpOR NS NEG oo 556 sims asin wss cine ee 21 21 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico... 606 560 May 1, 1933 5,277,196 None 5,277,196 None None 
San Antonio Southern............ 45 29 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf....... 317 314 May 1, 1933 None None None None None 
San Benito & Rio Grande Valley... 116 116 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
2 oy RS ae RRNA a cas oie ofa 5 6559/0 06 000036 42 19 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
: New Jersey & New York.............. 39 29 June 30, 1938 1,022,960 366,400 1,389,360 None 1,022,960 
- New York, Ontario & Western......... 544 340 May 20, 1937 39,147,227 58,114,043 97,261,270 25,515 35,425,227 
y New York, Susquehanna & Western.... 120 120 June 1, 1937 12,878,928 None 12,878,928 None 12,345,608 
> Rio Grande Sousnera.. sic s.cecc cscs 172 172 Dec. 16, 1929 2,728,000 934,700 3,662,700 25,700 2,728,000 
t Riitland .... «... Bice dee ¥ 5 be 8:0" e. 6 weenas 407 393 May 5, 1938(g) 9,216,000 9,080,300 18,296,300 None 9,216,000 
; Smoky Mountain... ..2.5..2200s000. 31 29 Mar. 20, 1947 one 75,000 75, None None 
MUERRUTRERE PREIS 3 coin ears Sg ssecd ose 600-8018. 57 57 June 25, 1923 None None None 102,165 None 
> Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine .... 42 42 Feb. 8, 1930 None 1,113,000 1,113,000 12,734 None 
r WHABCONGI COMET Os 5 5 a6 snare ccs 05:0/0:6:8:%0. 6:0 1,051 906 Dec. 2,1932(h) 38,365,000 17,032,700 55,397,700 None 38,119,000 
WW RTD oy ast ecg o ins Kyeree nia ne eieee els 29 29 July, 1948 None None None None None 
7 (a) Operated by the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
(b) Changed to trusteeship April 21, 1941. 
1 (c) Operated by the Seaboard Air Line. 
(d) Changed to trusteeship July 12, 1944. 
(e) Operations ceased Sept. 1946. 
. (f) Yard switching tracks. 
(g) Changed to trusteeship July 21, 1944. 
r (h) Changed to trusteeship October 1, 1944. ; 
’ Note:—The effort has been made, in the above table, to list only those securities of bankrupt carriers which are actually in the hands of the 
7 investing public—and to exclude securities of one carrier held by an affiliated carrier. Where securities are held by other railways not affiliated with 
- the issuing company, however, they are included in the above list as publicly held. | Owing to the complexities of some corporate structures, the 
decision as to the fact of public or other-carrier ownership has perforce, in some instances, been arbitrary. The purpose has been to give a general 
y picture of the public stake in bankrupt carriers rather than a comprehehsive tabulation of legal obligations. 
) 
f two years is far more marked in railroad shares than reasonable expenditures for improvement of property, 
s in stocks of other types, especially of industrial com- to pay adequate dividends. Then, and only then, will 
panies. railroad stocks as a group be again in good demand; 
then and only then, will it be possible for the rail- 
The "New Capital" Problem roads to consider the obtaining of new capital through 
sale of equity securities rather than bonds, notes or 
’ The obvious explanation is that investors as a class equipment trust certificates. 
y are not optimistic about the present or future prospects The solution of the problem is only partly in the 
q of railroad equity securities. This conclusion is in- hands of railroad management. That management has, 
a escapably borne out by the fact shown in one of the of necessity, used earnings largely to improve physical 
" accompanying tables that there have been no new is- plant, to keep ahead of competition and to give to 
sues of railroad stock since 1945 and no substantial shippers and to travelers constantly more efficient 
amount of new railroad stock financing in any recent service. It has also, as evidenced by the 1948 dividend 
year except 1936. Nor is there any prospect that rail- record, given proof of its recognition of the need to 
| road stocks will again become generally desirable in pay dividends, and of its desire to do so when earn- 
‘ the eyes of the investing public until there is some ings permit. 
assurance that railroads will, over a period of years But so long as railroad rates on the one hand, and a 
and with some consistency, be permitted to earn enough large part of railroad costs on the other, are controlled 
over and above expenses and taxes, and over and above by authorities having no responsibility for results; and 
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so long as other authorities unconcerned with and even 
unfriendly to the railroads are allowed to bestow end- 
less favors on railroad competitors, the problem is 
likely to remain, regardless of what railroad manage- 
ment may do. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, as the rail- 
road rate-making authority, has, to be sure, shown 
increasing awareness of the problem; the same cannot 
be said, unfortunately, of some of the other authorities 
who regulate or meddle in other phases of the overall 
problem. 

Considering the whole situation in its broadest as- 
pects, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that while 
1948 was, by itself, a reasonably satisfactory year in 
railroad finance, future years, through no fault of rail- 
road management but rather through conditions beyond 
its control, may be much less so, unless vigorous ef- 
forts are made to awaken the public to the dangerous 
significance to the national welfare of undernourished 
railroads. 


Bond Issues 


Among the leading railroad bond issues marketed 
in 1948 were the following: 


In August, the BaLtimorE & Onto and NEw York 
CENTRAL were authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to assume joint liability for $9,250,000 of 37% 
per cent first mortgage series A sinking fund bonds to 
be sold by the Lakefront Dock & Railroad Terminal of 
Toledo, Ohio, the proceeds to be used to reimburse the 
B. & O. and N. Y. C. for advances made in connection 
with construction of facilities neat Toledo. The authoriza- 
tion also approved a selling price of 98.71, the bid of R. W. 
Pressprich & Co., making the average annual cost approxi- 
mately 3.97 per cent. The bonds were reoffered to the 
public at 99.66 and interest, to yield about 3.90 per cent. 
The bonds, maturing June 1, 1968, will be redeemable at 
1025@ on or before June 1, 1950, the redemption price de- 
creasing gradually to 100% on or before June 1, 1967, and 
to par thereafter. For sinking fund purposes, they will be 
redeemable at 10134 on or before June 1, 1950, at progres- 
sively lower prices down to 100% on or before June 1, 
1967, and thereafter at par. 

In November, the CHESAPEAKE & Ouro sold through a 
syndicate headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co., $40,000,000 of 
series H refunding and improvement mortgage bonds, dated 
December 1 and maturing December 1, 1973. The bonds 
were sold by the ‘railroad at 98.65, and reoffered to the 
public at 10034, with a 37 per cent interest rate, making 
the net annual interest cost to the C. & O. about 3.96 per 
cent. The bonds will be redeemable for purposes other 
than sinking fund on any date prior to maturity at prices 
ranging from 1035¢ during the first year down to par 
during the issue’s last year. They will also be redeemable 
for sinking-fund ‘purposes on any semi-annual interest pay- 
ment date beginning December 1, 1949, at prices ranging 
from 101% during the year beginning on that date, down 
to par during the issue’s last year. The purpose of the 
issue was to reimburse the C. & O.’s treasury, in part, for 
capital expenditures previously made in connection with 
the company’s $152 million road and equipment improve- 
ment program, on which approximately $45 million had 
been spent prior to September 1 of last year. 

In July, the Kansas City SouTHERN was authorized 
to sell $14,000,000 of first mortgage 20-year, 354 per cent 
series B ‘bonds, to be dated June 1 and mature June 1, 
1968. The I.C.C. authorization also approved a selling 
price of 99.40, as bid by the First Boston Corporation 
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and associates, making the average annual cost to the 
road approximately 3.67 per cent. The offering price to 
the public was 100.35 and interest. The bonds will be 
redeemable at a price of 10334 up to and including May 
31, 1950, decreasing each two years thereafter to 1003, 
up to and including May 31, 1967, and thereafter at par. 
They will also be redeemable through the sinking fund at 
prices ranging from 10134 to and including May 31, 1950, 
down to 100% to and including May 31, 1967, and there- 
after at par. The bonds were to be used to purchase from 
the Louisiana & Arkansas (wholly-owned K/C.S. subsid- 
iary) a like amount of first mortgage 4 per cent series D 
bonds, pledged as collateral for L. & A. promissory notes 
due in 1949. The L. & A., in turn, was authorized to sell to 
the K. C. S. at par and accrued interest the series D bonds 
and apply the proceeds of the sale toward prepayment of 
the notes. After the refunding, the only funded debt of the 
K. C. S. system, outside of equipment obligations and 
$1,131,000 of bank notes, was to be the $14,000,000 of series 
B bonds and $40,000,000 of outstanding series A first mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds. 

In July, the Loursvitte & NASHVILLE was authorized 
to issue $30,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 334 
per cent series H bonds, to be exchanged for a like amount 
of first and refunding mortgage 414 per cent series C bonds 
in its treasury, the proceeds to be used to reimburse the 
treasury for capital expenditures made or to be made and 
for working capital. At the approved selling price of 
98.26991, bid by Halsey, Stuart & Co. and associates, the 
average annual cost of the series H bonds will be approxi- 
mately 3.83 per cent. They were dated April 1, will mature 
April 1, 2003, and were sold to the public at 100 and in- 
terest. They will be redeemable in whole or in part on 
any interest-payment date to and including April 1, 1953, 
at 105; thereafter, to and including April 1, 1998, at a 
reduction of one-half of one per cent for each five-year 
period, and thereafter at par, accrued interest applying 
in each case. They will also be redeemable for sinking 
fund ‘purposes at prices starting at 102 on any April 1 
from 1950 to and including 1953; decreasing gradually 
each five years thereafter to 100% on any April 1 be- 
tween 1994 and 1998; and thereafter to maturity at par, 
accrued interest also applying in each case. 

In July, the PENNSYLVANIA was authorized to assume 
liability for $17,570,000 of series F 3% per cent general 
mortgage bonds which its lessor, the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington, was authorized to sell to the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society at par and accrued interest. 
Proceeds from the sale were to be applied toward repay- 
ment of advances by the Pennsylvania to its lessor. The 
bonds, dated May 1, will mature May 1, 1979, and will 
be redeemable before maturity at amounts depending on 
the time and purpose of redemption. 

In August, the PENNSYLVANIA was authorized to assume 
liability for payment of $14,518,000 of first mortgage series 
A bonds, which its lessor, the New York Bay, was au- 
thorized to issue and deliver to it at par. The bonds, which 
will bear interest at 334 per cent annually, and will 
mature August 1, 1978, were sold to the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society at par. They will be redeemable before 
maturity at various prices depending on date and purpose 
of redemption. They will be applied toward cancellation 
of $11,706,000 of series A 5 per cent first mortgage gold 
bonds due May 1, 1982, and toward reimbursement of the 
Pennsylvania for $2,812,000 in advances which it has madé 
to the New York Bay. 

In March the SouTHERN PaciFic was authorized by the 
I.C.C. to assume liability as guarantor for $37,396,000 of 
first mortgage series B bonds to be issued by its subsidiary, 
the Central Pacific. The I.C.C. also approved a selling 
price of 99.40, with an interest rate of 35@ per cent, the bid 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and associates, on which basis 
the average annual cost will be approximately 3.67 per 
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cent. The bonds were reoffered to the public at 100.35 and 
interest. The proceeds of the issue, together with other 
funds, were to be used toward redemption of $37,522,500 
of outstanding first refunding mortgage 4 per cent gold 
bonds, due August 1, 1949. The new bonds will mature 
February 1, 1968, and will be redeemable at par and ac- 
crued interest, plus premiums, on a progressively dimin- 
ishing scale as the bonds approach maturity. 

In June the Union TERMINAL of Dallas, Tex., was au- 
thorized to issue not exceeding $4,833,000 of 3 per cent 
first mortgage bonds, proceeds of the issue to be applied, 
with other funds, toward redemption at 105 and interest 
of a like amount of outstanding 334 per cent first mortgage 
bonds. The new bonds, dated June 1, will mature June 1, 
1978, and will be redeemable as a whole at any time upon 
not less than 60 days’, nor more than 90 days’, notice, at 
their principal amount and accrued interest, plus a de- 
creasing premium. For sinking fund purposes they will be 
redeemable at par and accrued interest. The authorization 
also approved sale of the bonds to Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
and associates at 99.411 and accrued interest, making the 
average annual cost approximately 3.03 per cent. Liability 
for the bonds will be assumed by the Union Terminal’s 
proprietary companies—the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific; Fort Worth & Denver City; Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe; Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas; St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas; St. Louis Southwestern of Texas; 
Texas & New Orleans; and Texas & Pacific. 

In October the VirGINIAN was authorized to issue not 
exceeding $9,500,000 of series C 3% per cent first-lien and 
refunding mortgage bonds, proceeds to be applied toward 
payment of short-term bank loans of $4,000,000 and to 
restore cash working capital and provide for contemplated 
capital expenditures. The bonds will mature October 1, 
1973, and will be redeemable at prices ranging from 103%4 
during the first year down to par during the issue’s last 
year, or, for sinking fund purposes, at prices starting at 
1007%. Sale of the bonds to Shields & Co. and associates 
on a bid of 99.885, making the average annual cost ap- 
proximately 3.26 per cent, was also approved by the I.C.C. 
The bonds were reoffered to the public at 100.50 and in- 
terest. The Virginian was also authorized to procure 
authentication and delivery of not exceeding $6,448,000 of 
additional series C bonds to be pledged and repledged in 
whole or in part from time to time as collateral security 
for short-term notes. 


Dividend Changes 


The following is a partial list of railroad dividend 
changes recorded during 1948: 


The Akron, Canton & Youncstown declared extra dividends of 
50 cents and $2.00 per share on its common stock, payable, re- 
spectively, in April and October. Total payments, including two 
regular dividends of 50 cents each, were $3.50 per share, against 
$1.50 in 1947, 

The ALaBAMA GREAT SoUuTHERN for the second successive year 
increased the dividends on both its common and its 6 per cent 
preferred stock, paying $8.00 per share on each issue in 1948, 
compared with $6.50 in 1947 and $5.00 in 1946. 

The Atcutson, Topeka & Santa Fe, on December 1, paid a 
$2.00 extra dividend on its common stock, bringing total payments 
for the year to $8.00 per share, against $6.00 in 1947 and 1946. 

The Atranta & West PorntT increased its dividend from the $2.00 
per a paid in 1947 to $4.00, which was the same as was paid 
in 4 

The Bartrmore & Onto declared a $1.00 dividend, payable De- 
cember 22, on its 4 per cent non-cumulative preferred stock. This 
was the first disbursement on that issue since March, 1932. 

The Cuicaco & Eastern ILLinors resumed the $1.00 dividend on 
its Class A stock, which was paid in 1946, but omitted in 1947. 

The Cuicaco & NortH WesTeERN declared a year-end dividend, 
payable December 31, of $2.00 per share on its common stock, com- 
pared with 50 cents in 1947. and $1.00 in 1946. 

The Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy paid a total of $7.00 per 
share on its capital stock in 1948, an increase of $1.00 over the 
payments in 1947 and 1946. 

The Curicaco, MitwavukeEE, St. Paut & Paciric reduced the divi- 
dend on the voting trust certificates for its 5 per cent Class A 
preferred stock to $4.00, from $7.50 in 1947 and $5.00 in 1946. 
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The Cuicaco, Rocx Istanp & PaciFic, emerging from receiver- 
ship at the beginning of 1948, put both its common and preferred 
stocks on regular dividend bases of $3.00 and $5.00 per sxare, 
respectively. 

The CincinnaTI, NEw Orveans & Texas PaciFic increased its 
common dividends from $5.00 per share in 1946 and $6.00 in 1947 
to $8.00 in 1948. 

The CoLtumsBia, NEwsBerry & LauRENS paid $2.00 per share, its 
first dividend since 1931, when it paid $1.50. 

The DELawarE, LacKAWANNA & WESTERN paid 25 cents per share 
in April—the first dividend since its $4.00 payment in 1931. 

The Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN paid initial dividends of 
$2.00 per share on its common stock and a total of $10.00 per share 
on its preferred stock, thus clearing up, as to the latter, accumulated 
and unpaid dividends for the calendar years 1943 through 1946. 

The Erie paid $1.50 per share on its common stock, against $1.00 
per share in 1947, and the same in 1946. 

The Great NorTHERN paid $3.50 per share on its $6.00 preferred, 
an increase of 50 cents per share over the $3.00 paid in 1947 and 
1946. 

The. Gur, Mosite & Onto paid an initial dividend (declared in 
1947) of 50 cents per share on its common stock. 

The Ittinors CENTRAL paid $6.00 per share on its 6 per cent 
non-cumulative preferred stock, the first payment on the issue since 
1931, when the same amount was paid. 

The INTERNATIONAL OF CENTRAL AMERICA paid six dividends 
totaling $7.50 per share on its 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
reducing dividends in arrears from $31.00 per share to $28.50. 
Payments on this stock in 1947 were $8.75, and in 1946 were 
$6.25 per share. ; 

The Kansas City SOUTHERN paid $1.00 per share on its common 
stock, its first common stock dividend since 1931. 

The Kansas, OxtaHoma & GULF made an initial payment of 
$3.00 per share on its 3 per cent non-cumulative preferred stock. 

The Lake Superior & IsHPEMING, which had paid $1,25 per 
share on its common stock in both 1946 and 1947, increased its 1948 
dividend to $1.50 per share, plus a year-end dividend payable in 
1949, 

The NasHviL_e, CuHattanooca & St. Louis paid dividends total- 
ing $3.00 per share on its common stock, on which nothing was paid 
in 1947 and $1.00 per share in 1946. 

The New York Centra declared a dividend of 50 cents per 
common share, payable January 15, 1949. This was the first dividend 
on the stock since 1946, when $1.00 was paid. : 

The New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis paid $9.00 per share on its 
6 per cent preferred stock, compared with $6.00 in 1947 and 1946. 
The 1948 payments reduced dividends in arrears from $84 to $81 
per share. An additional dividend of $7.50 per share declared 
December 21, 1948, and payable March 15, 1949, will further re- 
duce the dividends in arrears to $73.50 per share. 

The Norrotk & WESTERN paid regular dividends of $3.00 and 
an extra dividend of $1.00 per share on its common stock. The 
total $4.00 payment, after adjustment for the 4-for-1 stock split in 
1947, would correspond to dividends of $4.375 per share in 1947 
and $3.25 per share in 1946. we : 

The Norrotk SouTHERN, which had paid no dividends since 1945, 
paid a total of $2.25 per share on its common stock in 1948. é 

The PENNSYLVANIA paid dividends of $1.00 per share on its capi- 
tal stock, compared to 50 cents in 1947 and $1.50 in 1946. 

The Piepmont & NortTHERN increased its total disbursements per 
share of common stock to $5.00, from $4.00 in 1947 and $3.00 in 
1946. 

The PirrspurcH & Lake Erte paid dividends of $8.00 per_share 
of common stock in 1948, against $6.00 per share in 1947 and 
$3.50 in 1946. ey * 

The PittspurcH & West VirGiINIA paid its first common dividend 
since 1931—$1.00 per share against $1.50 per share in the earlier 
year, ae : 

The READING, increasing its quarterly common dividend from 25 
to 50 cents in July, paid a total of $1.50 per common share, against 
$1.00 per share in both 1946 and 1947. : 

The St. Lours-San Francisco paid $5.00 per share on its 5 per 
cent preferred stock, on which no payment was made in 1947. 

The St. Louis SouTHWESTERN paid $5.00 per share on its 5 per 
cent preferred stock in March, the first dividend on the issue since 
a payment of $3.75 per share in 1930. The same road also paid an 
initial dividend of $5.00 per share on its common stock in April. 

The Seaspoarp Air LINE paid an initial dividend of $1.00 per 


share. ; ; bs 
The SouTHERN, increasing its regular quarterly dividend from 
75 cents to $1.00 in December, paid a total of $3.25 per share on 


its common stock in 1948, against $3.00 in each of the two pre- 
ceding years. ; ~~ 

The SouTHERN PaciFic, which increased its quarterly dividend 
during the year from $1.00 to $1.25, paid $4.50 per share of com- 
mon in 1948, or 50 cents per share more than in 1946 and 1947. 

The TENNESSEE, ALABAMA & GerorGIA, which paid no dividends 
in 1946 and 35 cents per share in 1947, paid 25 cents per share 
in 1948. i 

The Union Pacific made actual dividend payments of $11.75 
per common share in 1948, of which $5.50 represented dividends 
declared in 1947. Dividend declarations in 1948 totaled $8.50, of 
which $6.25 was paid in 1948 and $2.25 on January 3, 1949. After 
adjustment for the road’s 2-for-1 stock split, 1948 dividend disburse- 
ments were equivalent to $13.00 and declarations to $12.00 on the 
old stock. Actual payments in both 1946 and 1947 were $6.00 per 
share. ; 

The WasasH paid $2.50 per share of common stock in 1948, 
against $2.00 per share in 1947 and $1.00 in 1946. . ; 

The WatTeErLoo, Cepar Fartits & NorTHERN, after having paid 
50 cents per share in 1946 and the same in 1947, increased its 
dividends to $1.05 per share in 1948. 

The WesTERN oF ALABAMA reduced its disbursements from $5.00 
per share in 1946 and $4.00 in 1947 to $3.50 per share in 1948. 

The WuHeeEtine & Lake Erir, with extra dividends of 68% cents 
each in October and December, raised its total payments to $4.375 
per share of common stock in 1948, compared with $3.00 per share 
in 1947 and 1946. 
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MOTIVE POWER ORDERED IN 1948 


By FRED C. MILES 


Associate Editor 


Motive power ordered in the United States last year electric units, one Diesel-mechanical unit and two 
included 352 steam locomotives (including 283 for ex- electric locomotives. Diesel-electrics are reported as 
port), 2,822 Diesel-electric locomotive units (includ- individual units rather than as locomotives, because 
ing 144 for export), and 10 electric locomotives (in- many railroads change the arrangement of units in 
cluding 8 for export), according to data made avail- road locomotives to meet varying conditions. 

able to Railway Age. Domestic railroads ordered 69 The accompanying detailed list of motive power or- 
steam locomotives (including 12 ordered by the Nor- ders by purchaser was compiled from reports to FRail- 
folk & Western from its own shops), and 2,524 Diesel- way Age by railroads, private car lines, industrial con- 
electric units. Orders were reported from American in- cerns and contract locomotive builders. Because cur- 
dustrial concerns and private car lines for 153 Diesel- | rent production of motive power is predominantly in 


Diesel-electric units, the prompt availability of build- 
ers’ production figures has been affected and it has 
not been feasible to incorporate them in this issue. 





Diesel Locomotive Units Ordered in 1948 
By Horsepower and Purchaser 
Private Car Lines For 





Horsepower Railroads and Others Export Total 
2,000 232 0 3 239 
1,500 1,374 2 46 1,412 Locomotives Ordered, 1929-1948 
) 9 a 

17300 : - 8 m3 Year Steam Diesel Electric Total U.S. Export 

1200 0 0 6 6 1948 cetwex ieee 69 2,678* 2 2,749 435 

1,000 658 18 16 692 eee 79 2,149 1 2,229 655 
750) 15 E 0 50) 1946 hee ae oe 55 989 8 1,052 629 
660 144 4 0 146 IE: Zocta ess 148 691 6 845 1,985 
4 : 2 ; 6 BD caracteyex 74 680 3 757 134 
+4 ¥ iz +3 as EE ivtesen iy 413 635 0 1,048 60 
566 0 3 0 = NOES as aiwwews 363 894 12 1,269 oe 
500 0 0 F 5 ly, | Pere 302 1,104 38 1,444 85 
sa 4 : ; 4 | eroree 207 492 13 712 85 
470 0 a 14 36 Sea 119 249 32 400 40 
380 %6 19 16 61 1938 ere es 36 160 29 225 24 
320 0 1 0 1 Ly arr ree 173 145 36 354 56 
300 0 25 8 33 1936 ......... 435 77 24 536 22 
240 1 “ 3 ae IDES \aeasuxwos 30 60 7 97 15 
335 1 0 0 1 1988 os cewas 72 37 76 185 17 
io. ; 4 ; : | Eero 17 25 0 42 y 
190 0 1* 4** 5 ORS wes ean ee 5 7 0 12 1 
i ; A. ‘2 4 : eer 62 21 91 174 28 
aoe : : ; MD Gac ge5a 382 18 21 421 20 

: y= i ae baa AE: saaeceven 1,055 80 95 1,230 106 
Total 2,524 154 144 2,822 Note: U. S. Government purchases excluded for years 1942-1944. 


*1948 Diesel orders are shown in units; Diesel orders for previous 
Diesel-Mechanical. years are shown in locomotives, which may include one or more 


** One is Diesel-Mechanical. units. 


* 





STEAM LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED IN 1948 


For Service in the United States 


Weight Tractive Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Type Service Lb. Force Cylinders Order Delivery Builder 
Chesapeake & Ohio........... 4 2-6-6-2 Freight 449,000 98,300 22x32 July Jan.-May 49 Baldwin 
21 2-6-6-2 Freight 449,000 98,300 35x32 July Jan.-May '49 Baldwin 
Louisville & Nashville. . . 22 2-8-4 Freight 456,000 79,290 2oxe2 March § ..36ss Lima-Hamilton 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.. 10 2-8-4 Freight 440,800 64,100 oS Lima-Hamilton 
Norfolk & Western......... 4 2-8-8-2 Freight 582,900 152,206 __........ April Ist half "49 R. R. Shops 
5 2-6-6-4 Freight 573,000 114,000 24x30(4) April Ist half ’49 R. R. Shops 
For Export 
Weight Tractive Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Type Service Lb. Force Cylinders? Order Delivery Builder 
India Supply Mission........... 100 4-6-2 Passenger 221,100 30,600 20144x28 June  _....... Baldwin 
120 2-8-2 Freight 131,000 23,450 1644x24 November...... Baldwin 
20 4-6-2 Passenger 127,800 18,400 15%4x24 November ...... Baldwin 
0 ee eee 10 4-6-2 Pass.-Frt. 131,320 18,820 1544x26 January _........ Baldwin 
Ne os hws c-e's 0 00.8 7 4-8-2 Road r 29,200 19x26 January _............ Vulcan 
Maritrop Trading Corp......... 12 2-8-2 Freight 147,000 27,625 18x22 arch 4th qtr.'48 Baldwin 
National of Mexico............. 6 4-8-2 Freight 321,500 44,079 26x28 August November American 
4 4-8-2 Freight 287,116 43,116 25x28 August November American 
Scindia State Rys............... 4 2-8-2 Freight 66,800 13,300 12x18 January __........... Baldwin 
Turkish State Rys............. 26* 2-10-0 Freight 244,570 58,300 23.6x28 1947 O...... Vulcan 





*Not listed last year. 
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DIESEL, ELECTRIC AND OTHER INTERNAL COMBUSTION LOCOM OTIVES 


Railroad Orders For Service in the United States 





Builder 
Wheel Locomotive Builder 
Arrange- Weight Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equipment 
Purchaser No. ment Service Type Lb. power Order Delivery Engine Builder 
Aberdeen & Rockfish........... 1 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 July ........ Electro- Motive 
Alton & ‘Southern... 2.0.55... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,500 May November American-G.E. 
pool ce |. ae 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 August November Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
Ashley, Drew & Northern....... 3 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 April September G.E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 12 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 920,000 6,000 April 1948-49 Electro- Motive 
5 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 920,000 6,000 October 1950 Electro- Motive 
6 3(B-B) Passenger Diesel-Elec. 690,000 4,500 October 1950 Electro- Motive 
5 4(B-B) Passenger Diesel-Elec. 920,000 6,000 October 1950 Electro- Motive 
10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 235,000 1,000 June ......... Baldwin- West. 
12 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 235,000 1,000 August ........ Baldwin- West. 
9 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ‘198,500 woo August ........ Baldwin- West. 
5 C-C Transfer Diesel-Elec. 360,000 2,000 Novenber ........ Baldwin- West. 
20 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,000 October 1949-50 American-G.E. 
10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,000 April 1949 American-G.E. 
Atlanta & West Point.......... 2 BB Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 July ~~ ........ Electro- Motive 
2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 July ~........ Electro- Motive 
. 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 235,000 1,000 December ........ Baldwin- West. 
Atlantic Coast Line. .....<. 2.2.5 6 AI1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 311,000 2,000 May July Electro- Motive 
. 12 2(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 460,000 3,000 November ........ Electro- Motive 
Baltimore’ & Ohio... <5 0.060% 7  4(B-B) Pass.-Frt. Diesel-Elec. 920,000 6,000 October Sept. 49 Electro- Motive 
Bangor & Aroostook............ 8 B-B Br. Line Diesel-Elec. 216,000 1,500 September ........ Electro- Motive 
2 AIA-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 315,000 2,000 September ........ Electro- Motive 
; 4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 September ........ Electro-Motive 
RPIUHOR ORICA RO, | ores. 0 0ic o-¢ 0a sale 2 BB Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 April November American-G.E. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie.......... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 229,000 1,000 January Feb. 49 Baldwin- West. 
2 C-C Switching Diesel-Elec. 325,300 1,500 January Jan. ’49 Baldwin- West. 
Wosten @ Maine... 0.60.6. 7 # =§B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 July Ist qtr. °49 American-G.E. 
3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 199,000 660 July 1949 American-G.E. 
2 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 November June '49 American-G.E. 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 July Apr. ’49 Electro- Motive 
1 A1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 315,000 2,000 July Apr. 49 Electro- Motive 
3 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 July Mar. '49 Electro- Motive 
4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 June Jan. 49 Electro- Motive 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 January September G.E.-Cater. 
4 B-B Br. Line Diesel-Elec. 216,000 1,500 June 1948 Electro- Motive 
1 A1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 315,000 2,000 November ........ Electro- Motive 
CEA cage ae eee ere 2- B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 September Dec. '49 Electro- Motive 
Central of Georgian. ....< ..2..0% 60% 5 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 January ........ Electro- Motive 
2 A1A-AlA Passenger Diesel-Elec. 315,000 2,000 January ........ Electro- Motive 
i nee Switching Diesel-Elec. 70,000 240 June June *49 Whit.-West.-Hercules 
Central of New Jersey.......... Mm BB 3 = kixisiewse Diesel-Elec. 255,000 1,500 August 1948-49 Fairbanks, Morse- West. 
Wentral VeTMORt. 4 cicisise + views «> 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 February ........ Electro- Motive 
Chesapeake & Ohio............. 4* AIA Passenger Diesel-Elec. 315,000 2,000 Dec.'47 July Electro- Motive 
7* B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 Dec. ’47 1948 Electro- Motive 
3* B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 211,600 1,500 Dec.’47 1948-49 Electro- Motive 
5* B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 210,000 1,500 Dec.'47 ist qtr. 49 Electro-Motive 
. ue 2* B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 Dec.’47 May Electro- Motive 
Chicago & Eastern IIlinois....... 5 3(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 690,000 4,500 April  ........ Electro- Motive 
2 B-B Br. Line Diesel-Elec. 216,000 1,500 April  ........ Electro- Motive 
1 B-B Br. Line Diesel-Elec. 216,000 1,500 November ........ Electro- Motive 
2 B-B Passenger Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 April ........ Electro- Motive 
H 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 April — ........ Electro- Motive 
Chicago & North Western....... 7 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 April Feb. 49 Fairbanks-, Morse 
5 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 April Feb. '49 Baldwin- West. 
3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 660 April Feb. 49 Baldwin- West. 
1 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 270,000 1,500 June July Baldwin- West. 
5 3(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 690,000 4,500 August  ........ Electro- Motive 
: ‘ 6 A1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 315,000 2,000 August  ........ Electro- Motive 
Chicago & Western Indiana..... 13 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 September 1949-50 American-G.E. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 2 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 920,000 6,000 September ........ Electro- Motive 
4 A1A-AlA Passenger Diesel-Elec. 315,000 2,000 September ........ Electro- Motive 
3 A1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 315,000 2,000 November ........ Electro- Motive 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 September ........ Electro- Motive 
10 B-B Transfer Diesel-Elec. 500, ZOO Apel” owes cee Electro- Motive 
, 4 B-B Transfer Diesel-Elec. 500,000 2,000 September ........ Electro- Motive 
Chicago Great Western......... 10 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 March Feb. '49 Electro- Motive 
8 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 April Oct. '49 Electro- Motive 
3 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 April Nov. *49 Electro- Motive 
1 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 500,000 2,000 May September Electro-Motive 
7 ®B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 August Feb. ’50 Electro- Motive 
8 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 500,000 2,000 October 1949 Electro- Motive 
3 B-B Passenger Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 March 1948-49 Electro- Motive 
8 B-B Passenger Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 March July °49 Electro- Motive 
3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 April Dec. ’49 Electro- Motive 
2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 August Mar. ’49 _—_ Electro-Motive 
8 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 August Mar. '50 Electro- Motive 
2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 235,000 1,000 October Jan. ’49 Baldwin- West. 
: : 8 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 235,000 1,000 October June '49 Baldwin-West. 
Chicago, Indianapolis 
COMDUMBVSNO 5c ss OSs cele es 2 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 February ........ Electro- Motive 
3 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,500 December ........ Electro- Motive 
. 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ...... 600 December ........ Electro- Motive 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
PORNO einai. emacs fa ees 8 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,000 January Apr. '49 American-G.E. 
6 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 January Oct.-Nov. Baldwin-West. 
6 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 January Jan. ’49 Fairbanks, Morse- West. 
4 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,500 January Ist. qtr. 49 American-G.E. 
12 2(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 460,000 3,000 January Ist half 49 Electro-Motive 
10 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,500 December Dec. ’49 Electro- Motive 
1 B-B Transfer Diesel-Elec. ...... 2,000 December Dec. 49 Electro- Motive 
: . 3 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,000 December 4th qtr. ’49 American-G.E. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... 10 3(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 690,000 4,500 February May '49 Electro- Motive 
5 B-B Br. Line Diesel-Elec. 216,000 1,500 February Dec. ’48- 
i Jan. '49 Electro- Motive 
10 B-B Passenger Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 May Mid. ’49 Electro- Motive 
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Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.... 1 
1 
Erie.... 
2 
2 
6 
4 
4 
5 
. 7 
Florida East Coast............. 12* 
6 
Galveston Wharves.. 2 
Co eee 1 
2 
5 
Grafton & Upton.............. 1 
Grand Trunk Western........ : 8* 
22 
1 
Great Northern............... 5 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
Green Bay & Western........ 1 
Greenville & Northern.......... 1 
Gulf Coast Lines........ yee Noe : 
9 
4 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio........ 4 
Indiana Harbor Belt........... 29 
> 
Indiana Northern.............. 1 
International-Great Northern... : 
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Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf.. 2 
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Service 


Switching 


Passenger 
Freight 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 

Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 


Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Freight 
Freight 
Passenger 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Passenger 
Rd.-Sw. 


Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Freight 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Frt.-Pass. 
Passenger 
Passenger 
Freight 


Switching 
Freight 
d.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 


Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Passenger 
Freight 

Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Type 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elect. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 

Diesel-Elec. 

Diesel-Elec. 

Diesel-Elec. 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec, 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
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Builder 


Locomotive Builder 
Date of Date of Electrical Equipment 
Engine Builder 


Order Delivery 


February Dec. '48- 

Jan. ’49 Electro- Motive 
September ........ Electro- Motive 
February Sept.-Oct. American-G.E. 
February October American-G.E. 
February November American G.E. 


December ...... Baldwin- West. 
April” Feb. '49 Baldwin- West. 
April Feb. '49 Baldwin- West. 


BUY sasinwien Electro- Motive 
a ber 1948-49 Electro- Motive 
March December Electro-Motive 
March Nov.-Dec. American-G.E: 
March Nov.-Dec. American-G.E. 
December 4th qtr. '49 American-G.E. 
December 4th qtr. °49 American-G.E. 
December 4th gtr. '49 American-G.E. 


January 2nd qtr. ’49 Electro-Motive 
February October G.E.-Cater. 
February 2nd qtr. '49 American-G.E. 


October 1949 Electro- Motive 
October May 49 Electro- Motive 
SOCODET ses se G.E.-Cater. 

Dec. '47 June G.E.-Cummins 


February 1948-49 Electro- Motive 
August 1948-49 Electro- Motive 
February Feb. ’49 Baldwin- West. 
February 2nd qtr. ’49 Electro-Motive 
February 2nd qtr. ’49 American-G.E. 
February Feb. 49 Baldwin- West. 
February 2nd qtr. "49 American-G.E. 
February Feb. 49 Electro- Motive 
February Ist qtr. '49 American-G.E. 
July 2nd qtr. 49 American-G.E. 
October 4th qtr. °49 Electro-Motive 
October 2nd qtr. 49 American-G.E. 
October 4th atr. ’49 American-G.E. 
October June ’49 Baldwin- West. 
October Ist atr. *49 Lima-Hamilton 
October July ’49 Baldwin- West. 
October ond atr. "50 American-G.E. 
November Sept. ’49 American-G.E. 
November Sept.-Oct.’49 American-G.E. 
Nov. °47. December Electro-Motive 


October ........ Electro- Motive 
PEG goss 50s Electro- Motive 
April October Electro- Motive 
BEG, | “eaaiowei'saie Electro- Motive 
my  wosipsis's Electro- Motive 
March August G.E.-Cooper-Bess. 
1947 January Electro- Motive 
February ........ Electro- Motive 
1948 September Electro-Motive 
May 1948 Electro- Motive 
May October Electro- Motive 
May October Electro- Motive 
May October Electro- Motive 
May October Electro- Motive 
May August American-G.E. 
May June *49 American-G.E. 
May 2nd qtr. 49 American-G.E. 
May 2nd qtr. '49 American-G.E. 
February August G.E.-Cooper-Bess. 
May Feb. '49 Baldwin- West. 
May Mar.'49  Baldwin-West. 
M Sept. ’49 Electro-Motive 


ay 
Dec. 47 1948-49 American-G.E. 
Dec. '47 1948-49 American-G.E. 


April Nov. '49 Electro- Motive 
April April '49 Fairbanks Morse 
April Eiptecaber Fairbanks, Morse- West. 
+ S| rer Electro-Motive 
ay . Sept. ’49 Electro- Motive 
May Sept. ’49 Electro- Motive 
May Sept. 49 American-G.E. 
Gaptenber or Baldwin-West. 
December ....... Baldwin-West. 
| a Penne ae Electro-Motive 
November ........ E.-Cooper-Bess. 
May September Baldwin-West. 
November May ’49 Fairbanks, Morse 
May 1949 American-G 
April 1949 Electro- Motive 
Pepruaty ......% Electro- Motive 
September ........ G.E.-Cooper-Bess. 
June 1948 American-G.E. 
June 1948 Electro- Motive 


September May °49 American-G.E. 
September Mar. ’49 American-G.E, 
September Mar. '49 American-G.E. 
September Nov.'48 Baldwin-West. 
September 2nd atr. *49 Electro-Motive 
October Sept.’49 Electro-Motive 
October 2nd qtr. '49 Baldwin-West. 


December ...... Baldwin- West. 
July Feb. ’49 Electro- Motive 
Coo: re Electro- Motive 


January July 
February 1948 American-G.E. 
February 4th qtr. "49 American-G.E. 
February Oct. ’49 Electro- Motive 
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Wheel 
Arrange- Weight Horse- 
Purchaser No. ment Service Type Lb. power 
Louisville & Nashville (cont.).... 4 AIA-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 315,000 2,000 
1 5(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec.1,220, 000 7,500 
Manufacturers: Ry; .<...506...... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. "230,000 1,000 
PACCIOUG RIVER: since. 08 4 soe die erie Switching Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,500 
Minneapolis & St. Louis........ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 80,000 380 
3 2(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 460,000 3,000 
5 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 243,000 1,000 
Minneapolis, Northfield & ’ é 
ROH ONGD Is iotonars, sis,s isi els 5 9707s +900 5 C-C Freight Diesel-Elec. 360,000 2,000 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ? ‘ 
& Sault Ste. Marie........... 4 3(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 673,210 4,500 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 245,000 1,000 
2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 235,000 1,000 
Missouri-Illinois................ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas......... 20 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 
1 B-B Rd.-Sw.  Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 
4 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,500 
14 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,500 
4 A1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. ...... ,000 
WHGSOUNE PACING Ss < 96206. 86.050:5.5) 000 26 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 
5 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 235,000 1,000 
Monongahela Connecting....... 5 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 
Nashville, Chattanooga & ¥ 
Ss TRAE ac; 85: saso 4 ants aroun lois 9 B-B Frt.-Pass. Diesel-Elec. 219,000 1,500 
12 B-B Frt.-Pass. Diesel-Elec. 221,000 1,500 
7 B-B Frt.-Pass. Diesel-Elec. 219,000 1,500 
2 3B-B Frt.-Pass. Diesel-Elec. 221,000 1,500 
New Orleans Public Belt........ 3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 
New Yor Central. .<........3..: 24 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 
8 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 
12 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 236,000 1,500 
16 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 
10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 
8 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 240,000 2,000 
20 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 
45 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,000 
7 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. ...... 2,000 
5 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,000 
2 are Transfer Diesel-Elec. ...... 2,000 
6 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,000 
10 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,500 
14 B-B Rd Sw. Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,500 
5 B-B Rd. Sw. _ Diesel-Elec.- ...... 1,000 
5 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ...... 1, 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.. 9 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1, 
4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1, 
New York, New Haven & Htfd... 15 B-B Road | Diesel-Elec. 300,000 2,000 
12 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 189,400 660 
7 B-B Rd. Sw.  Diesel-Elec. 228,500 1,500 
2 B-B Rd. Sw. Diesel-Elec. 222,500 1,000 
Norfolk Southern.............. 3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 132,300 600 
INOTURETR PACING. ..65 3c cc ea eee 2 3(B-B) Passenger Diesel-Elec. 690,000 4,500 
PGNRSVIVARIN<... s.<.200 cess eae 6 2(AIA-A1A) Freight Diesel-Elec. 710,320 4,000 
12 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 242,000 1,000 
16 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 238,000 1,500 
16 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 227,000 1,500 
4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 243,550 1, 
10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 194,000 
27 =B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 
27 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 197,600 660 
10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 199,000 660 
10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 233,400 1,000 
14 A1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 319,600 2,000 
23. +B-B Freight Diesel!-Elec. 238,000 1,500 
12 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 250,000 2,000 
4 A1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 319,600 2,000 
10 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 238,000 1,500 
10 +B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 227,000 1,500 
20 =B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,500 
20 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,500 
50 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 197,600 660 
30 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 
20 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 242,000 1,000 
' , ' 20 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 88,550 380 
Peoria & Pekin Union.......... 2 Bo Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 
Philadelphia, Bethlehem & 
INOW: SUOUIAMG oo socio 565 oss sa 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie......... 10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 
4 A1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 306,000 2,000 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia..... 2 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 250,000 2,000 
Point ap & Northern...... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 
ME css a is ese eeaots3 6 2x4 Sa 15 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 229,000 1,000 
eacea, Snyder & Pacific........ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 
é i. Bes Rd. Sw. _Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 
St. Louis-San Francisco......... 6* 3(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. ...... 4,500 
4* B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,000 
3* B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,000 
2* B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ...... 1,000 
4 3(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 690,000 4,500 
2 3(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. ...... 4,500 
‘ 2 3(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. ...... 4,500 
St. Louis Southwestern.......... 2 B-B —— Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 
Santa Maria Valley... ....5. 000. 1 B-B -Sw. Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 
eh sen 1 B-B Ro -Sw. Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 
Seaboard Air Line.............. 5 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 
23 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 
4 A1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 315,000 2,000 
ROS CERRL CEN ia, 5feysie cg orekiese etnlererout ders 64 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 
6 AI1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 315,000 2,000 
5 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 
25 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 
BOUCHER -PACIHC........ 6 650 5 60: 60 10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 
3  3(Al1A-A1A) Passenger Diesel-Elec. 918,000 6,000 
6 2(A1A-A1A) Passenger Diesel-Elec. 606,000 4,000 
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Date of 
Order 


February 
February 
J anuary 


January 


January 
January 
October 
January 
April 
June 


January 
January 
October 
October 
June 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
June 
June 
June 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
August 


July 

April 
August 
January 
July 
March 
February 
November 
Dec. *47 
Dec. ’47 
Dec. ’47 
Dec. *47 
October 
October 
November 
September 
February 
September 
February 
July 
August 
October 
October 
January 
October 
February 
May 

May 





Date of 
Delivery 


Mar. '49 
August 
December 
October 
November 


1948 


1948-49 
August 
June ’49 
July °49 
December 
November 
Ist qtr. '49 
3rd qtr. °49 


jan! *49" 
1948-49 
1948- Tae 
Mar, 


Mar. 
Mar. 


December 
July 

May 49 
December 
April *49 
Jan. ’49 
May '49 
December 


Sept. ’49 
May °49 
October 
November 
1948 


1948- 49 


2d qtr. ’49 
2d atr. ’49 
Mar. ’49 


November 
3rd qtr. 49 


Builder 

Locomotive Builder 

Electrical Equipment 
Engine Builder 


Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
American-G.E. 
Baldwin- West. 
+.E.-Cater. 
Electro- Motive 
American-G.E. 


Baldwin-West. 


Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Baldwin- West. 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
G.E.-Cooper-Bess. 
American-G.E. 
American-G.E. 
American-G.E. 
Electro- Motive 
Baldwin- West. 
American-G.E. 


Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
American-G. E 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E, 
Fairbanks, Morse- West. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Lima-Hamilton 
American-G. 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Lima-Hamilton 
American-G. 
American-G. E 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E 
American-G. E. 
Electro- Motive 
Fairbanks, Morse-G. E. 
Fairbanks, Morse- West. 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Baldwin- West. 
Baldwin- West. 
American-G. E. 
American-G, E. 
Electro- Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Fairbanks, Morse- West. 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Baldwin- West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin- West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Fairbanks, Morse 
General Electric 
Electro- Motive 


Electro- Motive 
American-G. E 
American-G. E. 
Fairbanks, Morse- West. 
G.-E.-Cater. 
Baldwin- West. 
Electro- Motive 

G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
ype nee : 
Baldwin- West. 
American-G. E. 
Fairbanks, Morse- West. 
Electro-Motive 
American-G, 
American-G. E. 
Electro- Motive 
C. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
G. E. a 
American-G, E 
American-G. E. 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Baldwin- he 59 
American-G, E 
Baldwin- West. 
American-G. 
American-G. E. 
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Purchaser 


Southern Pacific (cont.)......... 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle. .... 
Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis 


Texas Mexican.......... vee 
CE re 


Trona..... Riso hs 
Union Pacific............... wa 
Union R.R. (Pittsburgh)........ 


Upper Merion & nomen 
Ventura County. Peete 
SREB Gare Gos aso ohea neo to'8 


Western of Alabama......:..... 


Wisconsin Central......... 


Wyandotte Terminal........... 
Youngstown & Northern........ 





*Not listed last year. 
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Service 


Freight 


Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 
Road 
Road 
Road 
Road 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Sw. 
Freight 
Passenger 
Transfer 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Sw. 
Freight 
Passenger 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Passenger 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Passenger 
Freight 
Switching 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Type 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Weight 
L 


936,100 


Horse- 
power 


6,000 
1,000 
1,500 
i 500 

6,000 
1,500 
2,000 
6,000 
6,000 


Date of Date of 
Order Delivery 
June 1949 
June 1949 
June 1948 
June 1949 
June 1949. 
April November 
April July 
April Mar. 49 
June Mar. ’49 


February 1949 
February 1949 
February 1949 
February 1949 


December ...... 
July 19. 

July Apr. 49 
February ...... 


February 1949 
January 1948 


January 1948-49 
January Feb. ’49 
October Jan. ’50 
October 1949 
October Jan. ’50 
October May ’49 
| re 
April December 
Cs ee 
September Nov. '49 
March Aug. '49 
Pepniary ...... 


August 1949 
August 1949 
January May ’49 


January Jan. 49 
January Feb. ’'49 
July October 
PABTCR ns cs os 

SS es 
July November 
Pepruary ...... 
Pepruery 2.3... 
ee ety oe 
May Sept. '49 


Electro- Motive 


Electro- Motive 
Baldwin- West. 
Baldwin-West. 
G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
Electro- Motive 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Baldwin- West. 
American-G. 
Baldwin- West. 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Baldwin- West. 
Baldwin- West. 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Baldwin- West. 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
American-G. E. 
E.-Cooper-Bess. 
G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin- West. 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Baldwin- West. 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Baldwin- West. 
American-G. E. 


Locomotive Builder 
Electrical Equipment 
Engine Builder 





Builder 





Private Car Lines and Other Orders — For Service in 


Purchaser 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.... 
Amalgamated Sugar Co 
Amer. Agricultural Chemical Co. 

American Locomotive Co........ 


eae 
Archer- Daniels- Midland Co.. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland 
Cement Co.. ‘ 


NO SS eee 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co... 
ot & Hecla Consolidated — 
LOSS © ee 
Corman diincis Steel Co........ 
Central Foundry 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co...... 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.. . 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio 
CS 6 ae eee 
Consolidated Rock Products Co.. 
Continental Can Co.......... - 
Crucible Steel Co. of America. ... 


Deepwater Operating Co........ 
Detroit Edison Co.............. 
Diamond Alkali Co............. 
Dow Chemical Co.............. 
ES © 
Electro Metallurgical Co........ 
oo) CS ee ; 
oy be eer 
2 OS ee ee ae 
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Service 


Switching 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Switching 
Switching 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Industrial 
Switching 
Switching 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Type 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Horse- 
power 


the United States 


Date of Date of 

Order Delivery 
February September 
March August 
August October 
March June 
January August 
July Aug. ’49 
September ...... 
May September 
November December 
November ...... 
June September 
January September 
BMGUSE nas cic 
May Jan. ’49 
Merch ntsc, 
February December 
April September 
February July 
September ...... 
August November 
March October 
May October 
March July 
August September 
September ...... 


November December 
September Oct. 49 


May July 
October... 
August September 
. fi eres eee 
August October 
BD * v aSishewe 
URE es oats in 
January May 
CA 
September November 
May December 


Railway Age—Januery 8, 1949 


G 
G. 
G.E 
G. 


Locomotive Builder 
Electrical Equipment 
Engine Builder 


E.-Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
.-Cooper-Bess. 
E.-Cummins 
Baldwin- West. 


Builder 





Whit- West.-Cater. 
G. E.-Cummins 
Whit.- West.-Hercules 


G.E 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 


.-Cummins 


E.-Cummins 


Cummins 
Cummins 
Cummins 
.-Cooper-Bess. 


‘-Cummins 


Cummins 
Cummins 


Baldwin- West. 


G. 
G. 


G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
IG; 


Whit. 
G. E. 
G. E. 
G. E. 


E 





at 


—, 


G. E- 
G. E. 
E. 


aa 


G. 
Ww 
G. 
G. 
G. 


E.-Cummins 


Cummins 
.-Caterpillar 
Cummins 
Cummins 


Cummins 
Cummins 
Cummins 

- West.-Hercules 
-Cummins 
-Cooper-Bess. 
-Cummins 


ectro- Motive 
Cummins 


-Cummins 
-Cummins 
. West.-Buda 
.-Cummins 
Cummins 
Cummins 




















Builder 
Locomotive Builder 





Weight Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equipment 
Purchaser No. Service Type EL power Order Delivery Engine Builder 

igor: ib. ois. gi ©. ——— a era 2 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 1a August =... .n.0 ss G. A -Cummins 
Fordyce Lumber Co............ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 June uly G. E.-Cummins 
General Electric Co............ 1 3S Switching Diesel-Elec. 0,000 150 January March G. E.-Cummins 

1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 ay August G. E.-Cummins 

1 C-C Logging  Diesel-Elec. 180,000 1,000 October. ...... G. E.-Caterpillar 
Great Lakes Steel Co........... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 January Me Serene 

2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 169,000 600 February ...... G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Great Northern Paper Co........ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 November G. .-Cummins 
Hartford Electric Light Co...... i ss Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 Avgust  .....: G. E.-Cummins 
HOUY BUGET OED... 6. 6c. cass es 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 February May G, E.-Cummins 
Harrisburg Steel Corp. . ; 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 February May G. E.-Cummins 
Interlake iron Corp... .....<.:+.. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 470 September ae G. E.-Cummins 
Iowa Illuminating Tes & Electric é 

NSS cc Polat ha Saree pds cs eo oS i B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 July November G. E.-Cummins 
PPOGUOIS GRECO 6 56 ois ica 400 8 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 October November G. E.-Cummins 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.. 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 470 April December G. E.-Cummins 
| rr 1 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 325,000 1,500 December ...... Baldwin- West. 
Keokuk Electro-Metals Co...... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 3 June October G. E.-Cummins 
Kennecott Copper Corp......... 1 B-B Rd.-Sw. _Diesel-Elec. 266,000 1,500 December ..... Baldwin- West. 
BRAMAN ME COb co 5s. 5: acer se ooo 60608 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 October  ...... G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
IGS eo ere 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 POO JU twee G. E.-Cummins 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co....... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 April June G. E.-Cummins 
Lone Star Cement Co........... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 April September G. E.-Cummins 

1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. ,000 150 June September G. E.-Cummins 
Mathieson Alkali Works........ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 February ...... Electro- Motive 
McNary Dam Contractors...... a> Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 November ...... x. E.-Cummins 
Michigan Northern Power Co.... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 140,000 566 January April Ww hit. West.-Buda 
Minneapolis & Ontario Paper Co. 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 470 July December G. E.-Cummins. 
Modesto & Empire Traction Co.. 1 B-B Rd.-Sw. _Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 June ....... G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Monolith Portland — Co.. 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 March April G, E.-Cummins 
National Tube Co....... a6 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 ae | G. E.-Cummins 
Oliver Iron Mfg. cde: 5 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 235,000 1, December ...... Baldwin- West. 
Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co..... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 3 ——* July G. E.-Cummins 
Peters: Creek Coal Co......... 060. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 ae G. E.-Cummins 
Phelps Dodge Corp.............. 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 March Electro- Motive 

3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 November ...... ont Motive 
Phoenix Apollo Steel Co......... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 March «....<. G. E.-Cummins 

- B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 September ..... G. ewer or 
Pittsburgh Limestone Corp...... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 70,000 anu «yatiary 3 |... G. 4 -Hercules 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass.......... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 April June G. E.-Cummins 
Pittsburg Svlel CoO: .6 seek 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 S00 May sn iksess G. E.-Cummins 

1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 470 January September G. E.-Cummins 

1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 470 ay December G. E.-Cummins 
Public Service Co. of Colorado... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 November ...... G. E.-Cummins 
Public Service Co. of Indiana.... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 470 February June G. E.-Cummins 

1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 470 October. ...... G. E.-Cummins 
Rotary Electric Steel Co........ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 August October G. E.-Cummins 

1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 October December G. E- Cummins 
wt, Josenn ead Co............6.- 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 190,000 600 September ...... G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Sheffield Steel Corp............. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 January September G. E.-Caterpillar 
Singer Manufacturing Co....... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 October. ...... G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co... . 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,500 660 March September Baldwin-West. 
Sturm & Dillard Co............ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ,000 300 April July . E.-Cummins 
Tennessee Coal, Iron& R.R.Co. 2 B-B Mine Electric 50,000 eo re General Electric 

9 B-B Mine Electric 50,000 380 October. ...... General Electric 
Tennessee Valley Authority..... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,500 660 Apri a... . Baldwin- West. 
gf | OCS eee 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ,000 300 March June G. E.-Cummins 
Timken Roller ae oe 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 February December G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
aruax- trace Coal Co. oi... 2 B-B Mine | Electric 50,000 300 January December General Electric 
at EO: 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,500 750 October ........ Baldwin- West. 

Oc GVPBUERUC OD 5.6.5.0, < 6 eco oa 5 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 000 300 October October G. E.-Cummins 
Weirton Steel Co... 1... ....222! t 5B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 June August G. E.-Cummins 
Weyerhauser Timber Co......... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 January April Fairbanks, Morse- West. 

2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1, November Apr. '49 Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
Wheeling-Steel Corp............ 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,000 6@0' january ...... Electro- Motive 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,000 January ...... Electro- Motive 
a B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 480 October 1949 Whit.- West,-Hercules 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co....... = Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 June Apr. ’49 Whit.- West.-Cummins 
2 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 70,000 200 June May °49 Whit.- West.-Cummins 
4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 380 June Oct. ’49 Whit.-West.-Hercules 
bas , 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 650 June Mar.’49 Whit.-West.-Buda 
Whitin Machine Works......... 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 46,000 150 August ........... G. E.-Cummins 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. .. 3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,500 750 October Baldwin- West. 
For Export 
Builder 
Locomotive Builder 
Weight MHorse- Date of Date of Electrical Equipment 
Purchaser ‘ Service Type Lb. power Order Delivery Engine Builder 
Agencia McFarlane, S. A........ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 380 April November Whit.-West.-Hercules 
Bas Congo au Katanga. 2 Ge Road Diesel-Elec. 208,000 1,350 June Sept. 49 Whit.- West.-Superior 
Beauharnois Light Heat & Power j 

oy eS eee 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 470 February ...... G. E.-Cummins 
British Columbia Ry (Canada). . 3 B-B Rd.-Sw. _Diesel-Elec. 140,000 6 November ...... G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Canada Gulf Terminal Ry....... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 June November G. E.-Caterpillar 
Canadian General Electric Co... . 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 3 July October G. E.-Cummins 

6 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 June October G. E.-Cummins 
Canadian Gypsum Co........... | B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 470 August ........... G. E.-Cummins 
Wenadtan Paces 63... ck ee Ss 3 A1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 315,000 2,000 September Dec. ’49 Electro- Motive 

13. B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 January December Baldwin-West. 
5 B-B Rd.-Sw. _Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 September Sept. '49 American-G. E 
3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 September Sept. ’49 American-G. E. 
12 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1, 500 September Sept. '49 American-G. E 
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Builder 
Wheel Locomotive Ruilder 
' Arrange- Weight Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equipment 
Purchaser No. ment Service Type Lb. power Order Delivery Engine Builder 
Caroni, Ltd. (British West Indies) 5* C Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Mech. 50,000 180 1947 May °48 Vulcan-Cater. 
Chile Exploration rere 5 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 170,000 500 October 1949 Whit.-West.-Superior 
Cie des Phosphates............. 14 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 March 1949 oes West.-Cater. 
Columbia Cellulose Co. —- 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 ee E.-Cummins 
Cuban-Dominican Sales Corp.. 1 B-B Rd.-Sw.  Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 March December G.E. -Cooper-Bess. 
Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. , 

AEM Gori GG a oievanya.s ee : B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 September October G. E.-Cummins 
eS eee eee 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 50 August ...... G. E.-Cummins 
Eastern Car Co. (Canada)....... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300. April June G. E.-Cummins 
Eastern Sugar Associates 

Co eee 2 C Switching Diesel-Mech. 40,000 190 May November Whit.-West.-Cater. 
Guatemala United Fruit Co...... 6 C-B-C Freight Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,200 May _...... American-G. E. 
Helwan Portland Cement Co. 

LS SS ee Sea 2 a Switching Diesel-Elec. 45,000 145 May Oct. °49 Vulcan-West-Hercules 
International General Electric 

Gog Ls SSeS ae 1 B Industrial Electric 40,000 150 February December General Electric 

EA DEDEMOO) cSivic sce cswcdssss 1 B Industrial Electric 40,000 Le i ews Electric 

1 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 140,000 URS CS es G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 

CSE OS er 2 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 March September G. E.-Cummins 

—_ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 May October G. E.-Cummins 

SOP RAID PINES) 0 6.6 2. a sae 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 May September G. E.-Cummins 

(for British Guiana).......... 2 os Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 August ....<. G. E.-Cummins 

Cos fee 2 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 a50 ‘October ........ G. E.-Cummins 

for Aewentina)........0....0. 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 May October G. E.-Cummins 

SRO BPRIEURIEND 5 pos :5 6 0s 5) «\0' 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 June November G. E.-Cummins 

(for Belgian Congo).......... 8 C-C Passenger Diesel-Elec. 200,000 1,300 August ...... a E. 
Montreal Locomotive Works... . 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 October. ...... G. E.-Cummins 
National of Mexico. . . 19 B-B Passenger Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 July —...... Electro- Motive 
Pacific Great Eastern Ry. (Can. ) 1 B-B os Diesel-Elec. 130,000 470 April June G. E.-Cummins 

i 6 B-B Sw.  Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 October. ...... G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Quebec North Shore Paper Co... 1 B-B a oitening Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 January June G. E.-Cummins 
San Vicente Steel (Chile)..... 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 470 August ...... G. 4 -Cummins 
Steel Co. of Canada.......... > 1 BS Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 470 January August G. E.-Cummins 
Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 6 B-B Rd.-Sw. __ Electric 140,000 ... March 1949 Whitcomb- West. 
Usines Gustaves Boel........... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 190 January Apr. ’49 Whit.-West.-Hercules 

: ie vas 3B Switching Diesel-Elec. 0,000 240 April Aug. '49 hig -West.-Hercules 

Welkom Mining (South Africa). . 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 BVO March .ascas G. E.-Cummins 
i 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 S70 May sas wwe G. E.-Cummins 
M. Wolff et ses Fils. ......... 1 B Switching Diesel-Mech. 60,000 190 April June '49 Whit.-West.-Cater 
*Not listed last year. 
Canada 
Canadian National.......... 20 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 237,000 1,000 March Mar. '49 Montreal Loco. Works 
Danie prices of typical freight-train and passenger- 
train cars and locomotives purchased by Class 1 rail- Freight-Train Car Prices 
roads in this country last year are listed in the ac- No. of Cars Type Construction Capacity Price 
companying tables. The data were obtained from In- 385 Hopper Steel 70-ton $4,530 
terstate Commerce Commission reports authorizing a — 09s ieee Sano 
railroads issue ¢ se 201114 2 ; 270 Hopper Steel 70-ton 4,175 
railroads to issue and sell equipment trust certificates 600 enter Steel 70.ton 4'530 
and notes, proceeds from the sale of which were used m4 pooper Steel 70-ton 4471 
° 9» 2 ; opper tee -ton ’ 
in acquiring the equipment. 775 Hopper Steel 70-ton 4,350 
325 Hopper Steel 70-ton 4,460 
" Pane 950 Hopper Steel 70-ton 3,566 
Price Variations 500 Cov. Hopper Steel 70-ton 4,893 
1,000 Hopper Steel 70-ton 3,566 
Dif 2 oe f ge Oe 
Tee a 2 ee ¢ . = ° 2 ondola tee -ton ’ 
ifferences in the types of materials specified, as 100 Gestain Steel 50-ton 3,569 
well as differences in the types and numbers of spe- 25 Gondola Steel 50-ton 4,480 
ialties d 1 Pe 25 Gondola Steel 50-ton 4,268 
cialties ordered, account, in large measure, for what 1,000 Hopper Steel 70-ton 3,555 
see x eR eee : . qe 250 Gondola Steel 50-ton 3,599 
seem to be wide v ariations in the prices of similar types 50 Fiadiahe Steel 50-ton 3'568 
of equipment. Also, during 1948 the cost of the labor 500 Hopper Steel 70-ton 4,452 
bil aitetetrtel ‘ ii dy ss 100 Hopper Steel 70-ton 3,800 
and materials required to build railroad equipment con- 50 Gondola Steel 70-ton 5,450 
j > : : et en : 300 Gondola Steel 50-ton 3,650 
tinued to increase, and, therefore, a car or locomotive 50 tn Steel 50-ton 5.600 
ordered early in the year may have cost considerably 1,000 Gondola Composite  50-ton 2,580 
Niaie: les . : er < % “ 1,600 ox Steel 50-ton 3,900 
ess than identical equipment purchased late in the ‘ 250 Cov. Hopper Steel 70-ton 4,992 
aoe A. ar aes 8 ondola omposite 50-ton 2,58 
ano etc ote last year, ari of the I.C.C. 1,000 Hopper Steel 50-ton 3,330 
authorizations said the unit prices ’ opper tee -ton ’ 
, prices listed were based 1,000 Box Steel 50-ton 3/500 
on manutacturing costs on the date the equipment was 150 Hopper Steel 70-ton 4,892 
ordered and were subject to increase. 
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Freight-Train Car Prices (cont.) 








No. of Cars Type Construction Capacity Price 
150 Gondola Steel 70-ton 4,539 
200 Box Steel 50-ton 4,739 
200 Box Steel 50-ton 4,739 

15 Tank Steel 7,000g 4,050 
50 Gondola Steel 70-ton 5,453 
1,000 Hopper Steel 50-ton 3,830 
100 Hopper Steel 70-ton 5.450 
200 Hopper Steel 70-ton 3,833 
1,000 Box Steel 55-ton 4,600 
400 Gondola Steel 70-ton 5,455 
1,400 Gondola Steel 70-ton 4,500 
500 Gondola Steel 70,ton ,000 
100 Gondola Steel 70-ton 4,225 
400 Gondola Steel 70-ton 6,175 
100 Hopper Steel 55-ton 3,880 
50 Gondola Steel 70-ton 6,065 
160 Hopper Steel 70-ton 5,170 
500 Hopper Steel 55-ton 3,602 
300 Box Steel 50-ton 4,310 
150 Hopper Steel 70-ton 5.106 
100 Phosphate Steel 70-ton 7,105 
200 Cov. Hopper _ Steel 70-ton 6,126 
500 ox Steel 50-ton 4,517 
300 Gondola Steel 50-ton 3,564 
100 Gondola Steel 50-ton 3,604 
50 Gondola Steel 70-ton 5,755 
1,300 Box 5. U; 50-ton 4,950 
2,050 Box Steel 50-ton 4,989 
650 Gondola Steel 50-ton 5,216 
80 Caboose Steel 30-ton 8,156 
1,000 Gondola Steel 50-ton 4,851 
500 Flat Steel 70-ton 4,350 
100 Cov. Hopper Steel 70-ton 5,331 
50 Gondola Steel 70-ton 6,587 
200 Gondola Steel 50-ton 5,312 
50 Auto-Box Steel 50-ton 7,843 
200 Box Steel 50-ton 6,049 
Locomotive Prices 
Horsepower 
or 
No. tractive 
bought Type Service force Price 
1 Diesel-Elec. B-Unit Frt. 1,500-hp $157,776 
2 Diesel-Elec. Pass. 2,000-h y 
4 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp 102,500 
8 Diesel-Elec. Br. Line 1,500-hp 153,406 
13 Diesel-Elec. Road 1,500-hp 155,107 
15 Diesel-Elec. Freight 1,500-hp 124,000 
5 Diesel-Elec. we 1,000-hp 102,819 
5 2-6-6-6 rte wigan 388,371 
2 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp 94,885 
12 0-8-0 Swe ssid. ag eowayers 113,371 
2 Steam Turbine 
ec. ass. 6,000-hp 547,451 
4 Diesel-Elec. Pass 2,000-hp 214,232 
10 0-8-0 veh oe Ses 119,119 
2 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp 95,142 
3 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw 1,500-hp 137,200 
1 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw 1,500-hp 142,200 
2 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw 1,500-hp 134,200 
15 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 1,500-hp 149,695 
2 Diesel-Elec. Pass. 1,500-hp 164,044 
2 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw 1,500-hp 147,931 
2 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp 94,350 
7 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp 102,925 
5 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp 102,835 
3 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 660-hp 80,230 
1 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 4,500-hp 470,000 
15 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 6,000-hp 612,000 
6 Diesel-Elec. Sw. ,000-hp 96,000 
1 Diesel-Elec. B-Unit Pass. 2,000-h 211,950 
8 Diesel-Elec. Freight 4,500-hp 431,600 
5 Diese}l-Elec. Sw. 1,500-hp 128,750 
5 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw 1,000-hp 94,850 
2 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp 103,115 
i) Diesel-Elec. Sw. 660-hp 80,465 
3 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 6,000-hp 630,471 
2 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 6,000-hp 663,372 
2 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp 102,500 
2 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 660-hp 79,900 
10 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw 1,500-hp 150,000 
4 Diesel-Elec. Sw. ,000-hp 102,500 
4 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 4,500-hp 439,241 
22 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 660-hp 78,500 
1l Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp 100,500 
r Diesel-Elec. Frt. 3,000-hp 309,936 
4 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw 1,500-hp 131,942 
10 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 4,500-hp 436,993 
6 Diesel-Elec. A-Unit Pass. 2,000-hp 232,500 
6 Diesel-Elec. A-Unit Pass. 2,000-hp 238,500 
= Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp 105,100 
7 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500-hp 151,000 
19 Diesel-Elec. A-Unit Frt. 1,500-hp. 179,800 
5 Diesel-Elec. B-Unit Frt. 1,500-hp 159,800 
4 Diesel-Elec. A-Unit Frt. 2,000-hp 230,000 
2 Diesel-Elec. B-Unit Frt. 2,000-hp. 215,000 
2 Diesel-Elec. A-Unit Pass. 2,000-hp 228,000 
2 Diesel-Elec. B-Unit Pass. 2,000 -hp 213.700 
15 Diesel-Elec. Road 2,000-hp 205,000 
7 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw 1,500-hp 160,000 
2 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw 1,000-hp 122,500 
12 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 660-hp. ,000 
12 Diesel-Elec. A-Unit Frt. 1,500-hp. 190,000 
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or 


Horsepower 








No. tractive 
bought Type Service force Price 
10 Diesel-Elec. B-Unit Frt. 1,500-hp 162,000 
13 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp 105,500 
31 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp 106,000 
2 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000-hp 124,000 
44 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 660-hp 83,000 
10 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 380-hp 53,000 
12 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 2,000-hp 190,000 
2 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 6,000-hp 641,000 
2 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 6,000-hp 679,000 
7 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 4,500-hp 515,000 
22 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 380-hp. 49,000 
3 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 6,000-hp. 600,000 
Passenger-Train Car Prices 
No. 
Bought Type Construction Price 
12 Coach-Lnge. St. Steel $113,211 
3 Lunch counter-Kitch.-Crew. St. Steel 137,240 
3 Dining-Theater St. Steel 117,671 
3 Lunch counter-Tav.-Lnge. St. Steei 136,432 
3 Drawing room-Cabin- Dome St. Steel 209,111 
3 Obs.- Dome-Coaches St. Steel 179,011 
3 Combine St. Steel 122,340 
10 Roomette-Bedroom Steel 108,716 
6 Bedroom-Obs. Steel 129,390 
8 Bedroom-Dup. Roomette Steel 114,837 
4 Bedroom-Dup. Roomette Steel 125,168 
31 Coach Steel 72,849 
6 Dining Steel 95,798 
Y.- Lunch-Lnge. Steel 75,631 
2 Dining-Lnge. Steel 75,642 
8 Parlor Steel 71,881 
4 Parlor-Obs. Steel 80,357 
6 Cafe-Parlor Steel 76,267 
2 Business car Steel 90,317 
2 Baggage-Dorm. Steel 59,369 
17 ail-Exp. Steel 49.538 
20 Baggage Steel 39,021 
2 Postal Steel 43,462 
23 Coach Steel 67,641 
5 Sleeping ne 103,330 
3 Obs.-Lnge.-Sleep = ~~ _....... 117,030 
2 Double bedroom : 93,760 
3 Coach Steel 104,533 
1 Dining-Lnge. Steel 124,940 
50 Double deck-motor Alum 143,000 
3 Bag.- Mail Steel 60,500 
1 Bag.-Dorm. Steel 55,900 
14 Double bedroom H. S. Steel 108,000 
40 Sleeping H. S. Steel 110,000 
16 Double bedroom-Bar-Lnge. H. S. Steel 98,500 
30 Coach Steel 90,000 
25 Parlor Steel 89,200 
20 Bag.-Parlor-Lnge. Steel 102,500 
5 Parlor-Lnge. Steel 92,000 
10 Grill Steel 150,000 
14 Single bedroom Steel 148,000 
3 Double bedroom-Single bed. Steel 127,000 
11 Double bedroom- Duplex Steel 143,000 
ll Double bedroom-Buff.-Lnge. Steel 128,000 
i § Draw. rm.-double bed.-Bar-Lnge. Steel 132,000 
3 Compt.-Dble. bed.-Buff.-Lnge.-Obs. Steel 134,000 
8 git We ae ee mW ereienae 134,656 








A Fairbanks, Morse Diesel locomotive in service on the Milwaukee 
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J17 PASSENGER-TRAIN 
CARS ORDERED 


By FRED C. MILES 


Associate Editor 

















Left — A _ lounge- 
kitchen car built by 
Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany for the New York 
Central. Below — One 
of 11 coaches, the last 
of which were delivered 
early in 1948 to the 
Gulf Mobile & Oh‘o, 
by the American Car 
& Foundry Co. 


P csneewertitin cars ordered in 1948 for domestic use 
totaled 517, according to reports received by Railway 
Age. In addition, an order was placed by an industrial 
firm for one business car and an order for 22 coaches 
for export was received by a contract builder. Ten of 
the cars ordered for domestic service will be constructed 
in railroad shops. 

An accompanying table lists the cars by purchaser. 
















Passenger-Train Cars Ordered, 1920-1948 





*Includes troop hospital, sleeping, and kitchen cars. 
Source: 1948—Railway Age; all other—American Railway Car Institute. 
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Passenger-Train Cars Delivered 





cr / - For | 
Carbuilders’ Shops Railroad Shops : omestic 

Non- Pec ty er Year Service U.S.Export Total 
: Passenger Passenger Pullman Passenger Passenger Total Us. Riss wie 890 52 942 
Year Carrying Carrying Company Carrying Carrying Domestic Export ROT oo aie Wise sete 670 26 696 
|) ee 438 69 0 10 0 517 22 1946 Scuba hima e arts 1,329 35 5 1,364 
1) eee 128 12 0 138 39 317 63 De ee 928 0 928 
| = eoReeein 1,121 64 0 56 6 1,247 56 1944... 0.6 995 0 995 
WED eecece. 2,690* 213 0 90 0 2°993 49 1943... 0.000, 681 21 702 
IONE ob asacen> 683* 32 0 10 0 725 374 1942.......44. 387 11 398 
TS) Ree aes 1,670* 0 0 0 15 1,685 0 1941 sae Siewe es 349 14 363 
ie 32* 2 0 0 0 34 0 TBE D cscs 251 28 279 
CT 206* 115 197 31 0 549 07 1939.......... 276 0 276 
| 305 15 53 0 6 379 71 1938 See 352 0 352 
BO DD sc os ce ssax 175 21 125 0 0 321 28 1937... e evens 557 0 557 
NOBB Sick caw 79 33 84 63 19 278 0 1936.....++06- 151 0 151 
ea 181 145 171 39 31 567 0 1935.......44. 200 0 200 
ee 367 33 1 38 12 451 0 1934 ic yee eee 180 15 195 
LORS 48 69 10 6 0 133 0 1933 A 7 0 mh 
|| eee 307 20 8 71 23 429 15 1932. ...0-0045 71 0 oat 
1 ae 13 1 3 2 0 19 0 1 eae 269 21 290 
BOP e sacs 33 é 0 1 4 44 0 OSD. eea coun. 1,441 40 1,481 
= eae 4 21 1 3 2 37 21 ha settee eens wi = ae 
ckbeees te 40 102 102 16 75 00 See ee ee ’ 2 2 
SOO Sets wie'on 767 677 550 26 363 2,383 108 1927. .....5006 1,933 42 1,975 
BOER os 5 sina. 654 1,282 244 53 160 2,393 35 1926......+4+. 2,689 111 2,800 
See 993 471 118 84 27 1,693 47 1925 eisai os Seo: 2,341 42 2,383 
3 eae 965 469 519 55 52 2,060 0 1924.......44. 2,437 54 2,491 
1 ee 1,002 699 479 20 74 2,274 68 1923.......+6. 1,918 45 1,963 
 ptichcsens 1,202 761 701 14 97 2,775 25 1922. .....444. 940 15 1,096 
ek Ui eee's 762 930 424 18 98 2,232 5 1921.......0+5 1,110 49 1,159 
ll 5S 1,442 705 300 23 14 2.484 10 LORDS Gace ces 768 135 903 

i aerree 125 1] 100 1 50 287 145 — 
1920..-++++0+. 690 380 458 12 51 1,591 114 Source: American Railway Car Institute— 


1948 figures include an estimate 
for the last half of December. 
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of new passenger-train equipment. 


Two other tables present summaries and analyses of 
passenger-train cars ordered and delivered each year 
from 1920 through 1948. The November 20, 1948 
(Passenger Progress) issue of Railway Age contained 
detailed information about railroad plans for the use 





ican Railway Car Institute. 


As in past Statistical Issues of Railway Age, the 
detailed list of passenger-train cars ordered was com- 
piled from reports by the railroads which were checked 
and amplified with data received from the car builders 
through the cooperation and assistance of the Amer- 





Domestic 


Purchaser 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 


Bangor & Aroostook 
Dela., Lackawanna & Western... 


Denver & Rio Grande Western... 


BN Giri Ss oS fds sla s This 


Minnea., St. Paul & Sault S. Marie 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. Louis... . 


New York Central 


Northern Pacific......... 
Southern Pacific......... 


LE a 


— 


—" 


wo 
ee FOWN RK WWNROOW NINE 


—_ 


be Bo) 
WOO mw Oh 


SUGGS et 
NASSOAMARARD 


Class 


Sleeping 
Sleeping 
Sleeping 
Observation 
Baggage 
Bag.- Mail 
Chair 
Dining 
Coach 
Lounge . 
Lnge.- Dorm. 
Dorm.-Bag.- 
Chair 
Coach 
Coach 
Coach 
Sleeping 
Combine 


Din.-Kitch. 
Tav.-Lnge. 
Bag.-Exp. 
Lnge.-Lunch- 
Dorm. 
Dining 
Sleeping 
Obs.-Lnge. 
Coach 
Coach 
Baggage 
Coach 
Sleeping 
M. U. Coach 
M. U. Coach 
Sleeping 
Coffee Shop 
Lounge 
Dining 
Bag.- Mail 
Bag.-Dorm. 
Chair 
Chair 
Sleeping 
hair 
Sleeping 
Sleeping 
Baggage 


Length 
Bt: ii. 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
73 10 
73 10 
82 10 
82 10 
82 10 
82 10 
82 10 
$2. 10° 
82 10 
82 5 
82 5 
85 0O 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
“1 6 
8Z 10 
82 10 
82 10 
83 31 
82 10 
82 10 
70 #O 
81 10 
82 10 
85 6 
85 6 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
85 0 
“eo. 6¢ 


PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS ORDERED—1948 


Other Orders—For Service in the United States 


Purchaser 


United States Steel Co 


For Export 


be a. 


Canada 


Canadian Natioral 


Canadian Pacific.......... 





*Not listed last year. 


Class 
Business Car 


Coach 


Sleeping* 
Coach 
Exp.-Refrig. 
Baggage 


Mail-Express* 
Bag.-Express* 
Coach 
Sleeping 


Length 
Ft: fn. 
70 
85 5 
85 5 
40 0O 
81 0 
81 0 
77 «11% 
St .0 


Con- 
struction Capacity 
St. Steel 22 
H.S. Steel 22 
H. S. Stee 20 
H.S. Steel 30 
H.S. Steel .. 
H.S. Steel .. 
Alloy Steel 44 
Alloy Steel .. 
Alloy Steel 44 
Alloy Steel .. 
Alloy Steel 
Alloy Steel .. 
Alloy Steel 62 
H.S. Steel 62 
H.S. Steel 62 
Steel 22 
Steel 32 
Steel me 
Steel see 
Steel 52 
Steel 44 
Steel 38 
Steel si 
Alloy Steel. 38 
Alloy Steel 36 
Alloy Steel 24 
Alloy Steel 34 
Alloy Steel 48 
Alloy Stee! 60 
Steel ne 
Steel 56 
Alloy Steel .. 
Steel 130 
Stee! 130 
H.S. Steel .. 
St. Steel 46 
St. Steel 39 
St. Steel 48 
St. Steel ae 
St. Steel ae 
St. Steel 48 
St. Steel 44 
St. Steel 22 
Steel 44 
St. Steel 22 
Steel-Alum. .. 
Steel 
Con- Seating 

struction Capacity 
Alloy Steel 153 
Steel 24 
Steel 60 
Steel se 
Steel =: 
Steel se 
Steel 68 
Steel 20 


Seating Weight 


96,200 
167,200 


119,700 
135,900 


Weight 
Lb. 


140,000 


#48 frames supplied by Canadian Car & Foundry Co. and 16 by N@tional Steel Car Company. 


t+ Frames supplied by National Steel Car Company. 


Date of 
Order 


January 
January 
January 
January 
February 
February 
February 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
November 
July 

July 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
May 


July 

July 
August 
August 
August 
August 
November 
June 
January 


ay 
September 
January 
June 
une 
une 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
February 
February 
April 
October 


J 





Date of 
Order 


* November 


May 


Dec. '47 
November 


May 
December 


Dec. °47 
Dec. '47 
January 
January 


Expected 
Delivery 
Date Builder 

3rd qtr.’49 Budd 
Soa Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Peon ae Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ee Amer. Car & Fdy. 
bas meatiae Amer. Car & Fdy. 
op beget Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1949 Pullman-Standard 
1949 Pullman-Standard 
1949 Pullman-Standard 
1949 Pullman-Standard 
1949 Pullman-Standard 
1949 Pullman-Standard 
1949 Pullman-Standard 
3rd qtr. 49 Pullman-Standard 
3rd qtr.’50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
3rd qtr. '49 Pullman-Standard 
3rd qtr. ’49 Pullman-Standard 
3rd qtr. "49 Pullman-Standard 
3rd qtr. ’49 Pullman-Standard 
3rd qtr.’49 Pullman-Standard 
3rd qtr. 49 Pullman-Standard 
3rd qtr.’49 Pullman-Standard 
4th qtr.’49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
aos a R. R. Shops 
Rees R. R. Shops 
a oe ee Pullman-Standard 
Neem: Pullman-Standard 
souAcearans Pullman-Standard 
Eran e Pullman-Standard 
4th qtr.'49 Amer:-Carc &.Fdy. 
1949 Run. Shops 

1949 Puwllman-Standard 
anions St. Louis Car 
caters St. Louis Car 

1949 Pullman-Standard 


Apr-May '50 Budd 





Apr-May ’50 Budd 
Mar-Apr '50 Budd 
Mar-Apr '50 Budd 


March 50 Budd 
March *50 Budd 
1949-50 Budd 
1949-50 Budd 
1949 Pullman-Standard 
1949 Budd 
4th qtr.'49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Lennie Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Expected 
Delivery 
Date Builder 
pitas Pullman-Standard 
1949 Pullman-Standard 
Oct. '49 Can. Car & Fdy. 
Dec. 49 Can. Car & Fdy. 
2nd qtr. 49 R.R. Shops 
Sanat National Steel Car 
Jan. ’49 Can. Car & Fdy. 
Jan. '49 Can. Car & Fdy. 
1949 R. R. Shops# 
1949 R. R. Shopst 
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93,691 FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS ORDERED 
LAST YEAR FOR DOMESTIC USE 


Oder for 93,970 freight-train cars, including 279 for By FRED C. MILES 
export, were placed in this country last year, according Asien Cline 
to reports received by Railway Age. Of the 93,691 
cars ordered for domestic use, 80,963 were ordered by 
the railroads and 12,728 were ordered by private car 
lines and industrial companies. Freight-train cars or- 
dered by the railroads included 28,895 to be built in 





Freight Cars Delivered — 1920-1948 


railroad shops, and orders placed by private car ; 
g i ‘ . z ’ Railroad and 
lines and industrial companies included 4,650 to be " Private Line ae ai u: Ss. 
; ; ‘ : t 2 
constructed in their own shops. 1948 pis carh noes 29,100 83,100 112,200 71870 
Teatalen ton? ee . -“ Spee co ne 52,990 68,522 721 
I reight train cars delivered in 1948 totaled 113,770, + ld dada 10°070 31°85 41:98 18020 
including 1,570 for export. The 112,200 cars for dom- | Serrano 12,853 31,011 43,864 10,658 
beer . v1, : . OD ax) oihus ks 15,050 27,953 43,003 38, 
estic use included 29,100 built in railroad and pri-  eaneteaegeaiags 7°220 24°616 31,836 43-117 
vate shops and 83,100 manufactured by contract build- uae st eeeeees Len =o. eH He 
ers. (The delivery figures include an estimate for the 1940 ........- 175025 45,316 62,341 1,734 
: ae ; ED. sirsnwseds 5,641 19,491 ; 
last half of December. ) Freight cars for domestic use  Rigaeaiand cat 6.480 9/990 16,470 611 
on order and undelivered on January 1 amounted | ai pod — hei at 
. . a A ee es 5, 43 ’ ’ 
to 103,896, including 39,088 ordered from company  aereeaes 1°350 5,965 7,515 1,263 
shops. Be a encccees 8,965 16,211 25,176 
_— es |... sce 1,300 863 27163 39 
All cars ordered last year are listed in detail by oe 2,770 , 482 3 Ro 
ieee ; , ‘ Tepe 5,706 4 ; 
ar cane a in an accompanying table. Two TER teins 9°839 65.081 74,920 yA 
additional tables summarize < alyz ight-trai 1929 ......--. 12,878 68,712 , , 
ummarize and analyze freight-train = 1993 1777777 7685 38,375 46,060 1,453 
car orders and deliveries from 1920 through 1948.  xakwisas 8,540 54,830 63,370 467 
; ; 7” , . _ ees 9,964 78,898 88,862 2,44 
pee re ‘i : i 8 ia reports —— 117028 94.707 108,735 3,077 
0 Railway Age by the railroads, private car lines anc Ne Sescaxes 9°618 104,093 153, ; 
mt ag te gi a lines and 1033 22220, 29°501 146,247 175.748 1966 
industrial concerns, was checked and amplified with pce 2,423 63,866 66,289 iar 
inf i toad £ . + Rll - Saserery 1,033 39,259 40,292 ; 
information Teceived from the car builders through eben 14.171 46,784 60,955 14,602 
the cooperation and assistance of the American Rail- 


a a ee : a ‘Source: American Railway Car Institute. (The 1948 totals in- 
way Car Institute. clude an estimate for the last half of December.) 





Number and Classification of Freight Cars Ordered for Domestic Use 





Non 

Year Box Flat Stock Gondola Hopper Tank Refrig. Others Rev. Total 

oY SEE aes Seen ee 15,080 6,647 0 25,094 38,461 2,398 5,060 435 516 93,691 
PE ees A me ieee ache Ss 38,490 636 150 14,877 52,036 8,015 6,200 586 337 1210327 
DOR ee Ns eee. 30,500 1,173 0 4,577 15,511 4,825 10,253 153 201 67,193 
RUBE ales wiiowe nw oa 15,440 1,241 0 5,727 12,960 915 1,085 174 320 37,862 
ELK aS sine Niece deG sc 31,066 823 300 6,758 12,674 972 1,465 371 yy} 54,481 
Le eee 10,027 2,212 0 5,312 18,400 556 50 153 320 37,030 
LL FOS ee Gee nae 2,351 2,300 0 9,711 10,197 2,716 0 1,285 0 28,560 
|S Ee ee 55,939 3,459 400 15,814 23,213 2,800 2,370 1,614 1,288 106,897 
Sek SG ets es eee é 35.530 885 350 9,654 14,446 1,671 785 1,965 2 65,828 
SS eran ee 20,140 976 100 6,419 21,923 2,373 675 13127 182 53,915 
weed ota acy x 7,912 931 568 4,279 2,017 230 0 299 134 16,370 
1a eee 20,564 1,365 500 10,120 12,817 692 1,770 287 1,827 49,942 
SBE otek ioii wie oi os eloa <i 21,866 1,224 453 8,782 22,271 5,745 7,495 100 1,812 69,748 
SE boeGs oh vod wa os bees 8,925 75 50 2,755 5,970 313 600 Se 29 18,749 
TRE harks bus ws ses e'sie'ers 9,831 1,656 0 2,077 10,460 341 198 0 3 24,566 
oe 619 50 0 4 33 269 615 129 1 1,720 
EMRE eis bcc malas wis 1,290 11 0 270 150 52 137 9 32 1,951 
SEG WES aa x sis Sow 8 o's 2,100 400 750 1,072 3,113 261 2,314 28 159 10,197 
SA oe eae ae ee 17,012 2,046 950 9,900 4,036 2,920 5,689 384 468 43,405 
1 SPOS Ee ae 57,139 3,888 2,950 18,289 16,117 4,446 3,583 789 2,940 110,141 
OL re 21,148 3,709 906 6,495 6,087 2,585 5,568 280 1,376 48,154 
SS ee 28,975 2,694 1,668 13,735 11,835 5,930 4,432 1,067 2,655 72,991 
SELES ek Skewes iach hane 18,277 1,819 2,556 8,366 11,483 4,096 10,109 2,188 2,676 61,570 
SEED Gir wei aise wl eases 40,668 2,720 2,749 21,869 6,448 4,701 5,308 802 1,320 86,585 
SS ae eee 68,282 4,021 6,504 23,603 21,350 3,474 14,347 2,274 1,761 145,616 
SD ee aie eo Sine wis. 35,286 2,904 714 16,318 23,883 6,003 6,207 2,448 1,846 95,609 
OS IE ee ee eee 68,767 2,800 4,236 31,742 36,223 5,795 22,587 4,385 1,675 178,210 
SENG biccww es cwakeh a sicea a 5,130 292 630 5,427 4,708 327 4,905 1,048 298 22,765 
SU Ler ee vietinsus sales 5s 14,470 1,417 3,435 10,080 23,142 15,631 8,785 1,724 1,456 80,140 
Source: 1948 Railway Age; all other—American Railway Car Institute. 
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Railroad Orders—For Service in the United States 


Purchaser No. 
PRR i ee anne fare e 20 
Aliquippa & Southern.. 12 
gy er 60 
Atchison, Topeka | 
& Santa Fe.......... 500 
750 
250 
250 
50 
Atlantic Coast Line.... 100 
50 
100 
Bangor & Aroostook.. 100 
Cambria & Indiana..... 200 
Carbon County. ics 300 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
Chicago & Illinois 
Midland..... se 400 
Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville......... 30 
Chicago & North 
WWRSLCEIN 6) sh. e ease So's 1,000 
502 
50 
19 
500 
42 
Chicago, a 
& Quincy. ~ 1,000 
100 
150 
500 
300 
250 
500 
50 
200 
Chicago Great Western. 75 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. ... 200 
200 
50 
2,300 
200 
5 
Chicago, Rock Island 
COPECO. a i.6 5s so :0 01s 1,000 
500 
100 
1,000 
Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha 150 
150 
200 


Chicago South Shore 
& South Bend....... 4 


CHACHTENG .555 56. oaks 5 
1,000 
500 
35 
Copper Range......... 8 
| rr 30 
Delaware & Hudson.... 150 
150 
20 
300 
200 
100 
Delaware, Lackawanna 
Ge WV CBUOOING. 6b sass es 300 
200 
100 
500 
Denver & Rio Grande 
WHR RNAG aste'ei cals Craece 25 
200 
500 
Detroit, Toledo & 
BYORUOWS. 5c. 5:6 Saws ees 18 
10 
Duluth, Missabe & 
180i RARBES....73.03 6s 1,000 
: 500 
Duluth, South Shore 
CAVING. <6. 50308 100 
4 100 
HOB os Senos 5 
6 
Escanaba & 
Lake Superior....... 5 
5 
Grand Trunk 
WOETHS... i6eaccedes 200 
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Class 
Caboose 

Hot Bloom 
Cov. Hopper 


Hopper 


Hopper 


Hopper 
Triple Hopper 
Triple Hopper 
Hopper 


Gondola 
Box 


S. S. Box 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 

S. S. Box 


Box 
Parts 
Cov. Hopper 


Cov. Hopper 


Flat 
Gondola 
Caboose 
Gondola 
Flat 


Cov. Hopper 


D. S. Box 
Triple Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 


Hopper 
Gondola 
S. S. Box 


Cov. Hopper 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
S. S. Box 


Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 


D.S. Box 
D.S. Box 
Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 


Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Caboose 
Air Dump 


Hopper 
Gondola 


S.S. Box 
S.S. Box 


Length 

Capacity Ft. In 
Se 20 O 
140,000 29 38 
140,000 40 8 
100,000 40 6 
80,000 40 6 
140,000 29 3 
140,000 65 6 
100,000 40 6 
100,000 33 O 
100,000 33 % 
.100,000 46 % 
100,000 33 0O 
140,000 41 8 
140,000 38 6 
140,000 38 6 
0,000 40 8 
140,000 46 6 
100,000 40 6 
100,000 40 %, 
140,000 40 8 
140,000 65 6 
140,000 29 3 
140,000 40 6 
100,000 40 6 
100,000 i 
100,000 au 
140,000 fa 
140,000 ae 
100,000 a 
140,000 a 
80,000 Lg 
140,000 oA 
16 '000gals. . on 
,000 3 
80,000 40 0 
100,000 41 6 
oe res 
100,000 41 6 
80,000 40 0 
140,000 29 3 
100,000 40 6 
140,000 40 8 
140,000 29 3 
140,000 52 6 
140,000 40 8 
140,000 40 6 
100,000 40 6 
140,000 29 3 
Pear | 
100,000 33 0O 
100,000 33 0 
140,000 29 3 
100,000 40 6 
150,000 19 10 
80,000 40 6 
00 29 O 
ssiebete 29 +6 
100,000 40 6 
100,000 41 10 
140,000 29 3 
100,000 40 6 
100,000 40 6 
000 26 4 
100,000 34 8 
140,000 29 3 
140,000 52 6 
100,000 42 9 
60,000 30 0 
100,000 29 6 
140,000 19 10 
140,000 19 10 
100,000 40 6 
100,000 42 0O 
250,000 53 0O 
250,000 57 9 
100,000 33 O 
100,000 42 0 
100,000 50 6 
80,000 40 6 


’ 


= 
SN 


NX 


x 


xe 
oN 


S.F, 


Weight 
Construction Lb. 
Steel Frame 31,700 
eeeer ti‘ 
Se ee 
Steel cece 
[re 
SC ee Pree 
Seer ea 
2 ree 
ot) ee 
S| re 
Steel 56,357 
Steel 41,500 
Steel 46,600 
Steel 46,900 
Steel 46,900 
Steel 48,500 
Steel 53,200 
whee a 44,600 
Steel 47.900 
Steel 59,100 
Steel 51,200 
OR Se rete 48,500 
ee eeto een G 45,500 
Stel §  ....... 
en ae 
Steel 50,100 
Se ) aa eee 
Ci See ane 
bee Shaws 
Composite «:...... 
Sere Saag 
Steel 51,800 
Steel 42,200 
Steel 48,000 
Steel 53,400 
Steel 62,000 
Steel 47,900 
Steel 48,500 
Steel 45,500 
Steel 45,000 
Steel 47,300 
Steel 39,600 
Steel 39,600 
Steel 51,200 
Steel 44,100 
Steel 43,600 
Steel 39,600 
Steel 34,600 
” Steel 59,600 
Steel 45,800 
Steel 42,700 
Steel 50,500 
Steel 44,300 
Steel 45,500 
Steel 49,500 
Steel 39,000 
Steel 52,000 
Steel 51,000 
Steel 48,000 
Rees 8 raat 
Steel 59,600 
Steel 44,200 
Stee! 43,500 
Steel 44,400 
i 2 ees 
Steel 105,400 
Steel 126,300 
Steel 43,800 
Steel 45, 
S.F. 50,200 


Date of 
Order 
1948 
October 
November 


November 
April 

July 
September 
September 


November 
arch 
April 
August 
April 


April 
December 


June 

June 
June 

June 
August 
September 


October 
April 

June 
November 


November 
December 


October 


February 
February 
November 
November 


August 
August 
October 


July 
January 
January 
June 
June 
June 
October 
January 
January 


October 
November 
November 


January 
January 


February 
February 


August 
August 
April 
April 


October 
October 


1948 
1948 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS ORDERED—1948 


Date of 
Delivery Builder 
ar atepiciees Pacific Car & Fdy 
Jan. '49 R. Shops 
far. '49 Pullman-Standard 
1949 Pullman-Standard 
1949 R. R. Shops 
Pe R. R. Shops 
Oct. '49 R. R. Shops 
1949 R. R. Shops 
side lexetwale Amer. Car: & Fdy. 
Saree oreee Amer. Car & Fdy 
Mee ae Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Aug. '49 Magor 
May-June '49 Bethichem 
Nov.-Dec. '48 Pullman-Standard 
Dec.’48-Mar.’49Amer. Car.& Fdy. 
2nd qtr. 49 Amer. Car& Fdy. 
Feb.-April '49 Bethlehem 
1948 Pullman-Standard 
eer ae Pullman-Standard 
October Pullman-Standard 
Nov.-Dec. Pullman-Standard 
Feb. '49 Pressed Steel 
Feb. ’49 General American 
Dec.’48-Jan.’49 Bethlehem 
November Pullman-Standard 
R. R. Shops 
We Sense R. R. Shops 
Sigos aie alece R. R. Shops 
R. R. Shops 
eee R. R. Shops 
R. R. Shops 
santana tla R. R. Shops 
eeu einics R. R. Shops 
Sg R. R. Shops 
Mid-’49 General American 
1948 R. R. Shops 
June- July 1949 R. R. Shops 
June ’ R. R. Shops 
1949-50 R. R. Shops 
Begin 1st 
qtr. 49 R.R. Shops . 
Ist qtr. ’49 General American 
October Pullman-Standard 
April *49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
May °'49 Pullman-Standard 
June *49 R. R. Shops 
December Pullman-Standard 
Feb. °49 Bethlehem 
Dec. "49 Pullman-Standard 
2nd atr. °49 General American 
1948 Int'l. Ry. Car 
1948-49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Mid-’49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Mid-’49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
November Pullman-Standard 
Mar. 49 Bethlehem 


Nov’48-Mar.’49 R.R. Shops 
Nov.’48-Feb.’49 R. R. Shops 


Mar. ’49 


Magor 


May °49-Mar.’50 R. R. Shops 
May’ i Sept.’49 R. R. Shops 


Feb. 


2nd atr. *49 
December 

2nd qtr. '49 
4th qtr. '49 


1st qtr. 49 
2nd qtr. °49 
2nd qtr. ’49 


1948 
May °49 


1948-49 
2nd qtr. '49 


November 
3rd qtr. '49 


July 
April ’49 
April ’49 


1949 
1949 


Greenville 


Mago 

Puluen: Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy 
Amer. Car & ae, 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 


Int’l. Ry. Car 
Magor 


Pullman-Standard 
General American 


Pullman-Standard 
Puliman-Standard 
R. R. Shops 
R. R. Shops 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
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Purchaser 
Great Northern........ 


Green Bay & Western... 
Gulf Coast Lines....... 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio... 
Illinois Central......... 


Illinois Terminal....... 
International-Great 
NGTEHBEN. 50.5520 ess 
Kewaunee, Green Bay 
& Western.......... 
Louisiana & Arkansas,. . 
Louisville & Nashville. . 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie... 


Mississippi Central..... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, . 


Missouri Pacific........ 


Monongahela Connecting 


Nashville, Chattanooga 
Oc... ....... 


New York, Chicago & 
DRS. ..s.-.....- 


New York, New Haven 
@& Hartford.......... 


New York, reed 
& Western..... 


Norfolk & Western..... 


Northern Pacific. ...... 


Pennsylvania.......... 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 


Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia........ 


NS 5 Shas wiskws'siSiaye 


St. Louis-San Francisco. 


St. Louis Southwestern,. 
Seaboard Air Line...... 


Co 
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Class 


Caboose 
D.S. Box 
D.S. Box 
Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 


Gondola* 
Cov. Hopper* 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Dump 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 

Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 

Flat 

Box 


Gondola 
Hopper 


Hopper 

Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Caboose 


Triple Hopper 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Gondola 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Box 

Hopper 
Gondola 
Transformer 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Flat 

Cov. Hopper 


Cov. Hopper* 
Gondola* 


Cov. Hopper 


Caboose 


Hopper 

Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 
Caboose 
Gondola 

Ore 

Refrig. 

Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Caboose 

Box 

Gondola 
Gondola 


Gondola 
Hopper 
Box 
Hopper* 
Hopper 
Caboose 
Gondola 
Tank 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 
Box 
Gondola 
Cement 
Hopper 
Phosphate 
Gondola 


Box 


Capacity Ft. 
se 30 
100,000 40 
100,000 40 
100,000 40 
140,000 29 
100,000 33 
140,000 52 
140,000 40 
000 41 
140,000 65 
140,000 29 
,000 33 
100,000 33 
ein 24 
100,000 33 
100,000 33 
100,000 33 
140,000 29 
100,000 33 
100,000 53 
,000 40 
140,000 52 
140,000 40 
00,000 33 
140,000 40 
0,000 40 
100,000 33 
140,000 65 
0,000 25 
100,000 41 
00,000 40 
100,000 50 
140,000 29 
00,000 40 
140,000 42 
eas 29 
140,000 40 
140,000 40 
140,000 40 
140,000 40 
140,000 40 
140,000 65 
100,000 33 
100,000 42 
110,000 40 
110,000 31 
140,000 52 
250,000 58 
10,000... 
110,000 
110,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140.000 
140,000 29 
140,000 52 
140,000 29 
bie bi 27 
40,000 36 
140,000 38 
0,000 36 
oats 24 
100,000 41 
50,000 19 
80,000 33 
140,000 44 
0,000 52 
140,000 46 
140,000 65 
140,000 52 
140,000 46 
eee 35 
110,000 40 
110,000 31 
140,000 52 
100,000 41 
120,000 33 
000 40 
100,000 33 
ee 29 
140,000 65 
10,000 gals 
,000 33 
140,000 52 
140,000 29 
00,000 40 
140,000 65 
140,000 29 
140,000 40 
140,000 34 
140,000 65: 
,000 40 


" PRAAROOD SCLSMWBOMDAWARS CHROMNOS DR PRHOWSOSOWSCOSCWAWWROWAARO 5 


Aw 


ow 


— 
HMOAROAS NOR BCOO = 


et 


© axe AAD 


AR OCWMWAR WAS: On: 


Construction 


Steel 

Alloy Steel 
Aluminum 
Alloy Steel 
Alloy Steel 
Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
S. U. 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Cast Steel 


Steel 


Steel Frame 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Stee: 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 


Date of 
Order 


1948 
September 
September 
October 
October 
September 
April 
April 
June 

Dec. '47 
Dec. '47 
January 
January 
June 

uly 

uly 

uly 

uly 

uly 

uly 
January 


April 
April 


J 





September 
January 
June 
April 
April 
October 


April 


* June 


June 
November 
October 
October 
October 
April 

June 
February 
August 
November 


May 

June 
June 
February 
February 
February 
June 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


Nov. '47 
Dec. '47 


October 


January 
February 
March 
May 
May 
October 
October 
November 
January 
January 
January 
January 
October 
October 
October 
February 
February 
February 


July 
August 
August 
Dec. '47 
December 


August 
September 
April 
January 
June 
June 

July 

July 

June 
November 








Date of 
Delivery 


Aug. '49 
3rd qtr '49 
October 


1st qtr. 49 
1st qtr. "49 


Jan. 49 
July '49 


April 49 
Mar. "49 


1948-49 
Ist qtr. 49 
Mid- 4 
Mid- '49 
2nd _atr. *49 


Mid- "49 


Jan. '49 
Jan. '49 


Mar. '49 
Sept.-Dec. '48 


Builder 


R. R. Shops 

. R. Shops 
R. R. Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
R. R. Shops 
R. R. Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Austin- Western 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
General American 
R. R. Shops 
R. R. Shops 
Amer. Car Pee Fdy. 


R. R. Shops 
R. R. Shops 


Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 
R. R. Shops 


R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 
R.R. Shops | 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 

R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 
Bethlehem 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Greenville 


Pressed Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch wy 
Amer. Car & Fdy 
Pressed Steel 
Bethlehem 
Greenville 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 


Ralston 
Amer. Car & Fdy, 


Pullman-Standard 


Int'l Ry. Car 


Oct. , Feb.'50 R. R. Shops 


Jan. 

1st inalt "49 
April '49 
1949 

1949 

1949 


October 


1948 
1949 
November 


October 


Feb. '49 
December 
Aug. '49 


_ "49 
ar. '49 
Oct. ’49 
October 


oo. "49 
ecember 
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Greenville 
Virginia Bridge 
St. Louis Car 


- R. Shops 
R. R. Shops 
Pacific Car & Fdy. 
. Shops 
. Shops 
. Shops 
. Shops 
. Shops 
. Shops 
R.R. Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 


AEE elele 
PARAARD 


Bethlehem 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman-Standard 


Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 

R. R. Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy- 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 
Greenville 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman-Standard 























Length Weight Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity Ft. In. Construction Lb. Order Delivery Builder 
Southern Pacific....... 350 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 38 Steel 53,300 February ae y Sept. 49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1,000 ondola 100,000 41 O Composite 50,000 March 3rd qtr. '49 General American 
1,650 Gondola 100,000 41 0O Steel 50,100 March 1948-49 Bethlehem 
700 Gondola 100,000 41 O Composite 42,700 March Beg. July 49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
2,050 Flat 140,000 53 6 tee 7,500 March Beg. Oct. ’49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
6 Flat 100,000 40 10 Steel 49,000 March Beg. Sept. '49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
3,350 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 44,100 March 1948-49 Pullman-Standard 
8 Caboose 80,000 32 0 Steel 44,100 March 1949 S$. P. Equip. Co. 
Spokane, Portland 
Co or 500 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 45,700 January November N..P. Ry: 
500 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 45,700 July Mar. '49 G. N. Ry. 
100 Gondola 100,000 40 6 | re October 1949 Pullman-Standard 
Terminal R.R. Assn. 
IO St. TOURS 605.566:0 4s 4 CBnOOSE sie 2 27. «8 Steel 36,000 Cctober Jan. "49 Int'l Ry. Car 
WASGIHEAD. sin) 555045 ss S00 25 Caboose 60,000 21 1 Steel 50,000 June April '49 St. Louis Car 
1,000 Hopper 110,000 33 O Steel 42,000 August May ‘49 Pressed Steel 
500 Hopper 110,000 Se Or Dee August Ist qtr. '49 R. R. Shops 
WOES oo .c:8s Siekccuesins 500 Box 100,000 40 6 So ee April '47 8 Amer. Sor & Fdy. 
150 Auto* 100,000 50 6 2 a re ee Dec. '47 1948 Pressed Steel 
200 Hopper* 100,000 30 6 Ci Se rene Dec. '47 Ist qtr. '49 R. R. Shops 
20 Gabeose® seesie 28 «5 er Dec. '47 1st qtr. '49 R. R. Shops 
600 Box 100,000 40 6 SC. er ee June 949 R. R. Shops 
60 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 | rr October 1949 Pullman-Standard 
Western Maryland..... 1,000 Hopper 0,000 33 O Steel 41,300 May Feb, '49 Bethlehem 
50 Gondola 140,000 65 6 Steel 65,000 May Jan. ’49 Pressed Steel 
200 Gondola 100,000 52 6 Steel 51,000 June December Greenville 
200 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 47,845 June December Pressed Steel 
50 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel i July Ist qtr. '49 Greenville 
Western Pacific........ 50 Gondola 140,000 65 6 Secer™, “= aerens November 1949 Greenville 
200 Gondola 140,000 52 6 SC) re November 1949 Greenville 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 500 Gondola 140,000 52 6 Steel 63,000 January 1st ia "49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
i CABOOSE 8k cis a Steel 43,800 ...... Jun R. : Shops 
10 GCapesse «ss .avanae an Steel 43,800 Jul Sloe. °48-Apr.’49 R. R. Shops 
500 Gondola 100,000 41 6 Steel 41, February Oct.-Nov. Bethlehem 


*Not listed last year. 





Private Car Lines and Other 


Orders—For Service in the United States 


Alabama Power Co... 5 Hopper 100,000 33 0O SIGEr Stews April 1949 Pullman-Standard 
: 5 Hopper 100,000 33 O Steere = te ww August 1949 Pullman-Standard 
American Rolling 
Mi LE are 1 Air Dump 100,000 29 6 Steel 59,600 January May '49 Magor : 
Ansul Chemical Co..... 1 Tank MO eC es | ives iet ugust Oct. ’49 General American 
2 Tank 60,000 | uaeeaes «© eater August Oct. '49 Genera! American 
: 3 Tank 11,200 gals. SC oe August Oct. '49 General American 
Atlantic Steel Co....... 1 Air Dump ‘000 29 «6 Steel 66,800 June May °49 Magor 
Atlas Powder Co..... 1 Tank 100,000 34 1 Steel 43,500 November ........ Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Atomic Energy 
Commission......... 10 Special Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 58,800 April August Pressed Steel 
Bethlehem Steel Co..... 60 Slab 150,000 36 0 Steel 62,000 arch December Bethlehem 
30 Gondola 140,000 46 4 Steel 54,300 November Mar. '49 Bethlehem 
8 Tank 140,000 35 2 Steel 52,000 October ........ Amer. Car & Fdy. 
3 Tank 10,000 gals me eae «(tC aaa October Oct. '49 General American 
Birmingham Slag Co.. 10 Hopper 100,000 0 | rer June 49 Pullman-Standard 
— Steel Castings 
5 : 8 Gondola 100,000 40 6 ~) ir ee November 1949 Pullman-Standard 
Buffalo Electro- : 
Chemical Co. «6:6... 2 Tank 6,000 gals. we, tee || March October General American 
1 Tank 80,000 ieetam= “mci . . -teleletains RIED oa wiereeres General American 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc... 20 Cov. Hopper ; 45 10 le | rr Amer. Car & Fdy 
California Dispatch 
LES CAAA area 20 Tank 100,000 35 2 Steel 04000 April .ciicus. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Chemical Construction 
Riis seuessnn 96 ies <avecs 2 Tank 11,200 gals ae, CS ee CS Gersetoutce September Oct. '49 General American 
10 Tank 7,000 gals Pe ee gt acta September Oct. ’49 General American 
Cities Fuel Corp........ 5 Tank 100,000 39 10 Steel 70,000 August _.............. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Cities Oil Service Corp.. 125 Tank TOG 5 aividgiea align uan February June '49 General American 
Consolidated 
Chemical Industries. . 4 ch) lt error 27 9 Steer i*s‘Csa ence CREME ic cine Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1 aoe 0 0ti“‘“‘«té‘i*«*‘C Re ee VN lexioeay 4 Rxaeerecs September ........ General American 
Crossett Chemical Co... 1 Tank 8,000 gals ue bate a aaa December Oct. ’49 General American 
Cudahy Car Lines...... 150 Refrig. 80,000 5 65 S.. U: 56,000 July 1949 Company a 
Cumberland Gas Corp... 5 Tank 100,000 35 2 Steel Cp) A rere Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Detroit Edison Co...... 5 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 48,100 March November Greenville ; 
Dow Chemical Co...... 6 Tan 8,000 gals ste Lake,  Sevatanenes February November General American 
1 Tank ee ae ee March November General American 
E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours......... 3 Tank 80,000 30 11 Aluminum 41,500 August ......... Amer. cam & Fdy. 
Ford Motor Co......... 40 Air Dump 140,000 29 6 Steel 66,800 June Mar. '49 Mago 
Fruit Growers - ; 300 ib) a_i er 7 ee Se ey, aecereasace Pacihe Car & Fdy. 
General Chemical Co.. 40 Tank 80,000 Byes) adem | Sige September ........ General American 
1 Wa ie es pce opeetet, |  seinieames September ........ General American 
General Electric Co..... 16 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 51,800 May [st qtr. '49 General American 
Great Lakes Steel Corp,. 18 Hopper 140,000 42 8 Steel 45,100 June 1949 Pressed Steei 
6 Gondola 140,000 ae Steel 45,100 May September Pressed Steel 
Houston Lighting : 
POMOR EBs. c a6 5 scx 1 Flat 250,000 56 0O Steel 132,200 October Mar. '49 Greenville 
Inland Steel Co........ 50 Gondola 140,000 41 10 S| oe. September 1949 Pullman-Standard 
30 Mill 180,000 40 0 Steel 67,200 February Ist qtr. '49 General American 
International 
Cementers, Inc.. : 10 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 re BERG etocaes Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 2 Triple Hopper 140,000 29 0 Steel 51,700 March November Ralston 
Jones & Laughlin 
eo 60 Special Flat 200,000 0 Steel 57,900 June Dec. '49 Greenville 
PHONON CO! 6 acs 6:00 16 Tank 10,000 gals er, “cereal, | a Seatac April 1948-49 General American 
31 Tank SA ea ee SS April Mid-’49 General American 
Mather Stock Car Co... 100 Refrig. BOM cs Cetra) * ES ecge pene 1949 Co. Shops 
Matthiessen & Hegler i 
co Cs ee 3 Tank ROGUUIGAIES chee 6” eels March July '49 General American 
Merchants Despatch 
Transportation Corp.. 60 Refrig. 90,000 27 8 Steel 75,000 November May '49 Despatch Shops 
500 Refrig. 70,000 33 2 Steel 58,600 February December Despatch Shops 
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Weight Date of Date of ; 
Purchaser No Class Capacity Ft. In. Construction Lb. Order Delivery Builder 
Modern Gas & 
Appliances Co.. 5 Tank 100,000 39 10 Steel G6B:080 May i$ sssseses Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Monsanto Chemical Co.. 2 Tank 100,000 33 6 Steel 52000 January — sasss..s Amer. Car & Fdy. 
5 Tank 8,000 gals. ji | Sows i @@u6eNe April July ’49 General American 
New Jersey Zinc Co..... 6 Tank 100,000 ji iphties. << wertiee September ........ General American 
New York Power & ; 
RARE ACOED.. + o <:c00 2 Air Dump 100,000 29 6 Steel 59,600 April May °49 Magor 
Northern Refrigerator 
AS eee 250 Refrig. 70,000 3 2 58,600 February November Despatch Shops 
Pacific Fruit Express... 3,000 Refrig. 80,000 33 2 Steel Frame 56,000 August 1949 S. P. Equip. Co. 
E. E. Paxton Butane Co. 2 Tank UIE: Ss Gis (iti ww February July’ General American 
Pennsylvania 
SS | Oe © 4 M. U. Tank 80,000 sat ews Steel $3,500 March «san vesees Amer, Car & Fdy. 
5 Tank 100,000 29 7 Steel S0500 Fy kg eeucs Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.. 30 Air Dump 100,000 29 6 Steel 59,600 February May '49 Magor 
St. Louis Refrigerator _ 
aS Se eee 100 Refrig. 0,000 40 O Steel 55,000 September 2nd half ’49 Company Shops 
Shippers Car Line Corp 35 oe Hopper 140,000 35 93 Steel ...... ES a ee Amer, Car & Fdy. 
95 ank 00,000 38 1014 Steel 68,150 February ............. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
10 g. “M. U. Tank 980,000 a Steel 33,000 February ........ Amer. Car & Fdy. 
142 Tank 00,000 35 2 Steel 69,800 February ......... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
100 Tank 100,000 33 8 Steel 44,340 February........ Amer, Car & Fdy. 
11 Tank 000 35 2 Steel 66,000 February ........ Amer. Car & Fdy. 
30 Tank 100,000 35 2 Steel 68,000 March... ... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
20 Cov. Hopper 100,000 45 10% Steel ...... ys ee Amer. Car & Fdy. 
99 Tank 00,000 34 1% Steel SBAOO. MG@Y  —— aissvisees Amer. Car & Fdy. 
50 Box 140,000 40 7 a ron CS reat Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Thos. E. Snyder : 
OS, Se 3 Tank Beem, U5 cease eM ete June Aug. '49 General American 
12 Tank oo) oS See eS ees June Aug. '49 General American 
Southern Indiana 
Liquefied Gas Corp.. 4 Tank 100,000 35 2 Steel 66,000 February.............. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Southern Pacific 
Equipment Co.. 1,650 Gondola 100,000 41 0O Steel 49,500 March 1948-49 Bethlehem 
350 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 SS ie ore CS reer Amer. Car & Fdy. 
2,050 Flat 140,000 53 6 Dh Se es Mem 8 8 be Gd sea Amer. Car & Fdy. 
600 Flat 100,000 40 10 So, £ © wees | ECS lr Amer. Car & Fdy. 
. 700 Gondola 100,000 40 6 DC oo WAGE sews Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Studevant Mill Co...... 1 Tank 100,000 35 2 Steel SS000 Aart 5 avecsiees Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Tennessee Product 
& Chemical Corp.. 1 Tank 100,000 34 1 Steel S200 April stincsces Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Union Tank Car Co.. 10 Tank 100,000 Bee aioesh a 66,800 February 1948 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
7 Tank 100,000 pcan a ieweatets 64,700 February April Amer. Car & Fdy. 
500 Tank 100,000 uO) Serene T2000 Ny seis cisisisic Company Shops 
1 Tank ,000 Boe a Nee sate 49,100 August October Amer. Car & 
2 Tank 100,000 a ne os September ........ Amer, Car & Fdy. 
2 Tank 100,000 ein Leverett 66,200 October November Amer. Car & Fdy. 
United States Army. 200 Tank 100,000 14% Steel S5n00 JY Goesasas Amer. Car & Fdy. 
United States Navy. 200 Tank 10,000 gals. Se Secs © ceeuieeee May 3rd atr. '49 General American 
Virginia Gas & Oil Corp, 10 Tank 100,000 2 Steel 672000; May 9 oeecaw on Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Warren Petroleum Corp. 500 Tank 80, Bie Steel 45,000 April 1st gtr. °49 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Western Fruit Express. . 200 eee 0 ee be eS. + aiosins os: 0s «s Hanwaws Pacific Car & Fdy. 
Wheeler, Reynolds & 
ke dereaipnatl aT 1 Tank BENE 45 0 bk =i (t(t«é August Oct. '49 General American 
Wheeling Steel Corp.. 25 Hopper 140,000 40 Steel 49,000 March December Greenville 
WUSIDOT DE AGO. oso oc sce 6 Tank SMOG: as heewR se 82 is We Rae March July General American 
United States—Export 
Balfour. Guthrie & Co... 5 CS) eye | a ee PORTUATY — o.s.ss case Amer. Car & Fdy 
Canadian General 
ph @ 10 Tank 7,000 . ‘exer  _@ dase February July General American 
19 Tank MEMS far (|) lect | bce Mabie Apri Mar. '49 General American 
7 Tank DDN scs ca || deduce , \ wanes April Mar. '49 General American 
6 Tank 8,000 gals. isa 8 | weaeue April Mar. '49 General American 
6 Tank Dl er June April ’49 General American 
. , 12 Tank 10,000 BOR Sk eke.” — | aaetaie a June May 49 General American 
Canadian Industries.... 2 Tank 00,000 a LD Se AGBUSE ists Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ac 1 Tank 100,000 32 11 Steel 42,000 October... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Comision Federal ’ 
de Electricidad....... 10 Tank LS Sa a ee ene September Oct. '49 General American 
Office d’Exploitation 
des Transports 
Coloniaux Belgium ,. 100 Box BOGOR EONS 6.5002 kkscee 28 20 w wes a rr Pressed Steel | 
Petroleos Mexicanos. . 100 Tank SROMIONS: 4  ‘“Gaaaes. . See ews June 1949 General American 
Standard Oil Co. of N ap : 
(For Honduras) .... 1 Tank De Pa GS seewee 28280 cs wie ws Pebruary  s..ccsses General America p 
Canada 
Canadian National..... 1,000 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 44,500 February 1948 Can. Car & Fdy. 
250 Gondola 140,000 41 6 Steel 54,000 March Nov.-Dec. Eastern Car 
1,000 Auto 80,000 40 6 TSS ere May 2nd qtr. '49 Nat’l Steel Car 
500 Gondola 140,000 40 8 Lf > ES eee May 2nd qtr. '49 Eastern Car 
500 Hopper 140,000 40 8 iT oe May Ist qtr. 49 Eastern Car 
300 Refrig. 100,000 40 0O oo re May 2nd half ’49 R. R. Shops 
490 Flat 120,000 52 0 ol rer May 3rd qtr. '49 Can. Car & Fdy. 
75 Tank 100,000 33 7 em =i 'S July 1st qtr. ’49 Can. Car & Fdy. 
: 20 Air Dump 100,000 29 9 Steel 62,000 October 2nd qtr. '49 Eastern Car 
Canadian Pacific....... 97 Caboose* 80,000 28 5% Steel 41,000 Dec.’47 1949 R.R. Shops 
3 Caboose* 80,000 29 5% Steel 40,500 Dec. ’47 July R. R. Shops 
850 Gondola* 140,000 39 6 Steel 55,000 Dec. ’47 a Eastern Car 
350 Triple Hopper* 140,000 40 8 Steel 48,000 Dec. '47 an. '49 Eastern Car 
1,000 Box* 00,000 40 6 Steel 45,000 Dec. '47 Feb. 49 Nat’l Steel Car 
100 Cov. Hopper* 140,000 36 0 Steel 52,000 Dec. '47 December Nat’l Steel Car 
200 Hopper 0,000 40 8 Steel 50,500 October uly '49 Nat’l Steel Car 
500 ox 00,000 40 6 Steel 45,000 October Mar. '49 Nat’l Steel Car 
; 6 Caboose RR ek, is a ee AS eee Nat’l Steel Car 
Ontario Northland... 25 Ballast 140,000 43 6 i>) Oe ees Sr ene Nat’l Steel Car 
Roberval & Saguenay... 50 Hopper 140,000°' 40 8 Steel-Alum. 36,000 September Mar.-April ‘49 Eastern Car 
Sydney & Louisburg.... 100 Hopper 100,000 30 11 H. S. Steel 38,700 August 1st qtr. 49 Eastern Car 
Toronto, Hamilton & 
So 300 Box 100,000 40 6 Cer Cf i 2 ae Nat’l Steel Car 
Flat 100,000 52 6 ae BAY. ®t acces Nat’! Steel Car 





* Not listed last year. 
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Titus 1948 the railroads in the United States and 
Canada installed a total of 11,872 signaling units, com- 
pared with 10,674 in 1947 and 11,384 units in 1946, and 
compared with an average of 8,491 for the 10 years 
1939 to 1948, inclusive. The new construction in 1948, 
compared with that of 1947, included a greater vol- 
ume of interlockings, more car retarders and highway 
crossing protection, but a little less automatic block 
and centralized traffic control. 

During 1948, three railroads installed wayside con- 
trols for cab signaling on a total of 257 mi. of double 
track, these being the first projects of this nature to 
be carried out in compliance with the June, 1947, order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission requiring cab- 


SIGNALING CONSTRUCTION INCREASES 





Automatic Interlockings Installed in 1948 


Number 
of Manufac- 
Railroad Location Signals turer 

A.T.&S.F Garnett, Kan......<.. 4 Union 
Of Lee ee Carrier, ‘Que Bes Sev 4 Union 
Of 2 a re Gillespie, Ti. Penden rican 4 G.R.S 
Oe he 40 Se ae Waltonville, Ill....... 6 
Of Ot See Hamptoo,1a......... 6 Union 
C. Mot. racer... Renton, wash........ 6 Union 
Ds Ges Ge Wes sstes Ogden, Utah......... 5 Pee Se 
IDS Nie Cec AR s60s a0 Ambridge, Wis....... 4 G.R.'S: 
Me Poo ceceescc WHCRMG ICON... 6. occ. 31 GR-S. 
Virginian... ........ Voy ba: 4 G.R.S. 
i fA al Ae Monroeville, Ohio... . 6 Union 

80 


The new work in 1948, compared with 1947, 
included more interlockings, car retarders and 
highway crossing protection but less auto- 


matic block and centralized traffic control 


By JOHN H. DUNN 


Signaling and Communications Editor 


signaling, train-stop or train-control to be installed on 
all lines not now so equipped, on which trains are 
operated at 80 m.p.h. or more; a total of more than 
23,000 track miles being involved in this order. In 
the table listing comparisons of signaling units in- 
stalled each year, the wayside cab signaling construc- 
tion in 1948 is given an arbitrary value of one unit for 
each track mile so equipped. 

An accompanying table of automatic signal instal- 
lations completed in 1948 omits several of the smaller 
projects involving the replacement of a few signals 
here and there, but the totals of the table include the 
units involved in these minor installations. These to- 
tals show that automatic block signaling was installed 
on 1,722 track miles in 1948, compared with 1,962 
track miiles in 1947. In 1948, centralized traffic con- 
trol was installed on 1,552 track miles, including 544 
power switch machines and 1,747 lever-controlled sig- 
nals, compared with 1,846 mi., 536 power switches and 
1,810 signals for 1947. 

The table listing the new interlockings installed in 





New Interlockings Placed in Service in 1948 


Number Number 
of of 
Home Switch Manufac- 
~ and Location Signals Machines turer 
Falling +e Mates os Sean 22 9ep Union 
PEIMOOTID VA's oc es 00-8 «00 0 are 13 6ep Union 
Weldon, N. we bvaiouta et oe ba mir 31 = Union 
ep 
cree cg) CORTON een ar meee 35 22ep Union 
T.&S.F. 
“Amarillo, MORE ya horace ge eh rele 6 6 Union 
BOE. NV OEE TORS co. sein oie avers 0.010 3 1 Union 
Sweetwater, ROR Ss wii one ais 24 6 Union 
NVIHETG, MOUIOS . ooo dics ces eciss'e 2 14 G.R.S 
TART VEY PClsy Alls scence eoees 3 3 G.R.S 
Cc. &O. 
CotumbussOnio. . 6.5... : 9 5 Union 
MGA OC LOREO; ING> < 6c6.0 i s-cw os oie 8 5. Union 
C.1.&L. 
PS SSC) ri 6 2 G.R.S 
 & W. 
Wayland, 1 1S Rg 2 SOE OO CEN OEE 1 2 Union 
Becks, Utah Pepa tera ete ts aise, Gens ane 2 2 G.R.S 
ING; Salt bake, Utalis......6 650. 5 2 G.R.S 
rie 
<a MS a Sialae Sse Teen's 3 1 Union 
LEE TI EC RE A 2 3 1 G.R.S. 
Snowden, Mont..........:..02. 4 2 G.R.S. 
LO (| a 6 2 GUR.S. 
ite ls Le 
pemm, RE es eee eR 13 9 G.R.S. 
LUGS eh CaS ea ee 8 8 G.R.S. 
a ROY SROs a8 oso wise acs 40 49 G: RS. 
WEIAY NOt: TOR. 6 6 klk des asses 8 G.R.S. 
G: £.4,; 
LC RRS ae 4 ate GR: S. 
ESBRUMONG, LOR 6:6. 0's:cieelercudcsiece 3 1m G.R.S. 
Nix. 
P. &L. E. 
CGIASEOTE, Drs 5 si Siew betes 1 Union 
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Number of Number of 


Home Switch Manufac- 
Railroad and Location Signals Machines terer 
C.C.C. & St. L. 
ID hontai bs 0 12 ok G.R.S. 
Endbananolis, Ind............0..26% 16 14 &. Kis. 
N. Y. City Transit 
BNO G6 eo 5 seb boats wesw 33 33 G.R. S. 
JUN ee 97 66 G.R.S. 
VORA RWG cscs cee Mees cescee 13 14 G,.R.5:. 
N. & W. 
GG OSC OV Biciiiets ssecsine aceeine wes 4 lep Union 
Wilmore, Vc ere 15 6ep Union 
Alnwick, RWW ono scar cal, a.o avare- si 14 6ep Union 
=“ WWittnts 6 oat cicuareva cas bas 8 2ep Union 
‘Huntley, DOR Ge cs. 236 Shai insets 10 6 G.R.S 
Penna. 
ENGINE HONS HTN... 0. 6.6.56 660 oes sig 26ep Union 
Columbus, O10 4.2.65... ce0 oes 10 6 Union 
Reading 
Lebanon Valley, Pa............ 5 3 G.R.S$ 
Shippensburg, Pa.............. 6 6 G.R.S 
Wihamsport, Pa... .........2.- 6 G.R.S 
Mahanoy Tunnel, Pa........... 4 3 Union 
PRUGEDT WEG cg TO Bica.s << c.0.s:2-0' 6 one 4: sie/e 4 4 Union 
R. F. & P. 
North Doswell, Va........ 6.000608 6 6ep Union 
South Doswell, Va... ......005.- 5 5ep Union 
Southern 
as am Sta., Chattanooga, Tenn.t 24 60 G.R.S 
Pelve, RRM coor eat ro ao atetanae die kes 5 2 Union 
PGUGWICW LOX oho 5.2 6 ieee ded ei 24 15 G.R.S 
No: Platte: Neb: . . 66.6 c ccs oe 2 7 Union 
Wabash 
ve 10) (a Rea a ae ae 6 4 Union 
Emory Grove, Md............. 4 4ep Union 
WAIDKOOK, MG. on... once cccueces 5 3ep Union 
MOU AES ie oe os eck a hiws vrecd mews 601 360 electric 


112 electro-pneu. 
1 mechanical 


473 


Tt New plant to replace old one. 
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1948 includes some projects in which a complete new 
modern plant was installed to replace an old interlock- 
ing in its entirety. This table is compiled to show the 
new interlocking equipment installed rather than to 


indicate an increase in the number of plants in service. 


During 1948 a big increase was made in the instal- 
lation of protection at highway-railroad grade cros- 
sings, 3,634 protective units being installed at 1,391 










Spring Switches Installed in 1948 



































Dodson, Mo.-Stilwell, Kan... ... 
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Number of Number Signals Number of Number Signals 
Spring Equipped with I astalled Spring Equipped with Installed 
Switches Facing- Switches Facing- as 
Railroad Installed Point Lock Pasbestion Railroad Installed Point Lock Protection 
Sey 4 a ee 78s 145 __ 6 Se ae ee 10s : 10 
3j _ DER eee 2s 4 
3y ly 
A. & St. A.B 2y ae oe I.-G. N.. 1s 1 3 
JAS CS. RRS ieee eae ly 16 26 INS BRO Wscic sc ccs ew 1s a 1 
15s lh 2, Sere rrr ly if 3 
EO is Geek se gai 8s 1 15 My SAP 3s 3 13 
D2 ee See ls 5 1d 
oe. ae ls 3 1j 
ly ee 2s 6 8 
3 A eee 4s 4 16 4d 
‘ 1d J 20 3. ree ls os = 
CL CUE ae ones 6s 6 12 St. L.-S. F 7s < 7 
Cc e.. 2s 2 a 5S See eeree a 5s 5 10 
C.B.&Q 7s 8 15 Ly 2: eee 1s 1 3 
ly BEEN leic cians une oie gisie 17s 15 34 
CS 2 Vr 3s i oy ae eee 10s Gs 30 
cy SS 2 oe Is 1 3 Lb eae eee ly 1 3 
Se 2s 2 LOAN es ee 2s 2 2 
iS ots) Be 2d 2 sss LA eee 1s 2 3 
D.L.2 W..... 2s 8 GMS hice wickets ses os ls 1 1 
lf 2 & % Sere 1d 1 3 —_ —_ ee 
Uy) ERGs i aera 24s 24 80 DGUUB Soo os hase 237 sidings 107 516 
3y 14 yard 
l Alaa 5s 8 9 sad double track 
ly) 2) SSS Sere 12s 36 4 junction 
M. & St. L.. 2s 2 4 — 
264 
New Automatic Block Signaling Placed in Service in 1948 
Miles Number Miles Number 
of of Manu- Be, Manu- 
Railroad and Location Road Signals facturer Railroad and Location Road Signals facturer 
A. T. &S&. F. Nv. c; 
. ye Gap, Tex.-Sweetwater... 40.0s 59 Union “ roe ye? N. Y.-Schuyler Jct. . 9.0f 64 G.R.S. 
* ee Va.-Whitakers. . 109.0d 101c Union Glen Echo, Ohio-Springfield eee Hed 19 G.R.S. 
Vernon, Ind.-New Albany....... 54.1s 96 G.R.S M. C. 
Watson, Ind.-Jeffersonville...... 4.5 s 4 G.R.S Hammond, Ind.-Galien, Mich.... 51.7s 92 G. RS. 
Berryburg, W. Va.-Grafton ..... 13.5s 1l G.R.S : 103.4d 
C.N. N.Y. C. & St. L. 
Halifax, N. S.-Windsor Jct....... 32.0d 26 G.R.S Edwardsville, Ill.-Madison...... 14.0s 13 Union 
Barraute, Que Yee ne 4.7s 4 Union N. Y. City Tr 
eee ae eee Sd 11 a SMINPEMANE Nnbikv tuk aesaveas 3.4t -§6 G.R.S. 
C. P. 0.9d 
Kamloops, B. C.-Spences Bridge. 63.8s 84 G.R.S PMP HUON MNO 5. Sessa aecaw es os 0.4d 6 G.R. S. 
8.6d SUES 07 a ee ee 2:45 60 G.R.S. 
Browaville, Me.-Kirby......... 42.8s 68 G.R.S 0.3d 
C.& O. Broadway-Lex. Ave. Line....... ce 22 Union 
Beaver Jct., Ky.-Elkhorn City .. 42.0s 96 Union White Plains Rd. Line.......... Yard 8 Union 
LL&L N. Y. N. H. & H. 
‘St. John, Ind.-Lowell....... oe 3.7s 2 G.R.S Holmes, N. Y.-Poughkeepsie. . 27.8d 35 G.R.S 
C. M. St. P. & P. Hartford, Ct.-Springfield, Mass. . 24.9d 42 G.R.S 
Fox hy Ill.-Janesville, Wis..... 49.6s 52 Union Groton, Ct.-Midway A ree 3.6d 6 G.R.S 
-&I.M. Reading 
‘Kilbourne, UE -RGeIaey.... <n. s<s 6.5s 6 Union Tamaqua, Pa.-Tunnel.......... 2.1d 3 Union 
D. L. & W. Gordon, Pa.-Locust Summit..... 5.8d 10 Union 
Bede Pa.-Clarks Summit.... 6.5t 19 Union Emmaus, Pa.-Allentown........ 5.2d 4 Union 
ms Wayland, N. Y.-Groveland...... 17.0d 17 Union 7 a Cross Roads, Pa.-SX Jct. . 3.8d 4 G.R.S 
a ONS See ; 2.2s 3 G.R.S Baldwin, ve eS eee 25.5d 32 Union 
Calumet, Minn.......... (eax 3.5s 7 G.R.S . M. & C. Jct., Fla.-Ridgewood . 8.0s 25 Union 
Nashwauk, _ OS eee 4.9s 7 G.R.S Ss. B, &S. 
Morris, Minn.-Hancock....... . 10.3s 14 G.R.S Ainsworth Jct., Wash.-Ft. Wright 105.0s 76 G.R.S 
Stanley, fe Oe Oe 7.7s 8 G.R.S Skamania, Wash.-Stevenson..... 11.0s 10 G.R.S 
I. Fountain, Wash.-Sundale....... 6.0s 8 G.R.S 
a City, Ill.-Madison...... 3.2s 5 Union W. M. x 
e. C. Emory Grove, Md.-Howardsville 9.0d 10 Union 
Winn, ie Mattawamkeag...... 2.5s 3 G.R.S — — 
M. & St. L Miles of road, single track........ 761.2 1,711 signals 
Maxwell, SORE 5 ooo cots Oi 3.6s 2 Union double track....... 454.3 
M.-K.-T. three track........ 9.9 
Denison, Tex.-Bethard........... 94.6s 120 Union FOU RIAGE.... 065.55, 11.1 
San Marcos, Tex.-Melton....... 42.2s 54 Union — 
M. P. Total coed Ses... ce anaysese 1,236.5 
Piedmont, Mo.-Poplar Bluff... .. 36.0s 56 G.R.S RSE s sisa ian wewnawias 1,722.9 
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Comparison of Annual Signal Construction 

















1948 1947 1946 1955 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 
Automatic Block Signals............... L711 2,269 3,078 2,350 1,539 1,690 1,421 1,407 1,017 879 
OR aS ea 514 Riis siete so : sels eee ose o's eee 
Interlockings 
Signals and switches 
TG EW PIBUUE sores 50.56.64 ho: eases 1,074 857 1,529 910 851 1,498 785 518 1,024 396 
AU SODUNG PIANIE 8 6s esis gos oles 665 408 993 940 687 60 554 693 734 545 
At automatic plants. 5. ...06. 0620s 80 83 132 88 62 55 78 80 125 96 
Spring Switches 
Spring buffer mechanisms............ 264 356 554 764 382 448 284 275 294 222 
Mechanical facing-point locks......... 107 107 248 341 115 126 159 97 104 
Signals at spring switches............ 516 491 707 991 &53 498 384 354 336 228 
Centralized Traffic Control 
Power switch machines............... 565 538 453 63. 596 463 263 190 121 38 
Semi-automatic signals............... 1,725 1,810 1,385 2,217 2,141 1,775 1,030 675 375 122 
Intermediate signals in C.T.C. territory 738 853 ne ae wees ae Es eats 
Classification Yards 
ORE i | EA rs Ege TS 95 23 18 14 25 51 11 2 
Power switch machines............... 192 Px 73 57 52 108 19 3 
Highway Crossing Protection 
PO CIV MIIIOG ooo 50 5 Wo 5 on he Glare e orete's 3,621 2,852 2,214 1,089 643 477 1,297 2,615 3,006 2,385 
A Eo 11,872 10,674 11,384 10,394 7,646 7,752 6,381 6,966 7,159 5,020 
Centralized Traffic Control Placed in Service During 1948 
Number Number of Number of 
Miles Number of Signals Intermediate 
of fe) Power Controlled Automatic Manu- 
Railroad Location Road Levers Switches by Levers Signals facturer 
YAR eS te eR Newtown, Kan.-Wichita........ 24.0s 26 11 39 10 Union 
So. Jct., Kan.-Mulvane......... 14.7s 21 14 21 < Union 
Canyon, Tex.-Texico, N. M...... bea 105 43 99 51 Union 
12 Vat: a]! | Aaa gear ae ae ee Piteh burg: Dias. occ ce cases 1.1s ae rae ie wr G. B.S. 
GBPONER, TNGOS. bic. oic es es ces aes os 3 oe - af G.R.S. 
Deerfield, East, Mass. ae in 1 aa ne G.R.S. 
Lowell, Mass.-No. Chelmsford... . 1.4s } me a - 
2.0d | 52 35 42 22 G.R.S. 
No. Chelmsford, Mass........... 1.0s | 29L fy ce 
Willows 9.8d } a Re ae 
| OPn) NO eo eRe ee nae ae Schreiber, Ont.-Selim... ........ 9.4s 6 6 4 G.R.S 
C.D. CR Dts cs ns ce Springwood, Va.-Iron Gate...... 27.3s 29 12 37 om Union 
St. Albans, W. Va.-MacCorkle ... 22.1s 32 8 32 15 Union 
Sproul, W. Va.-Brounland....... 2.1s ee 7 1 Union 
Limeville, Ky.-Wheeler......... 11.3d 19 13 21 4 Union 
| Sag Ca) 5) Se St. Joseph, Mich.-Saugatuck..... yt 42 12 48 32 m4 
: 2 
RSS IN Wo osc sont oS cade West Chicago, Ill.-Malta........ 31.0d 36 33 105 37 G.R.S 
C.B.@Q............... Machens, Mo:-Old Monroe...... 24.75 20 9 45 14 G.R.S 
Pe gen cl emt | | a 0.8s 2 oe 3 a 
COT MOB cc hos ener Allerton, Ta.-Elden.............. 64.0s 23 10 46 40 Union 
Sor IR GW 2 isc os css Bragdon, Colo.-Pueblo.......... - 4 1 8 5 G. 
2. 
| OS) (a On <a rr Buhl, Minn.-Sherwood.......... — 13 v3 20 Union 
1.8 
15 (Re Pete ae Buchanan Jct., Pa.-Amasa....... 20.0s 15 5 16 15 Union 
rss boosie wees Tamms, Til-No. Cairo............ 15.7s Ci 3 13 10 G. 
ES, CREE AES Separate te entra Lake View, Tenn.-Lake Cormorant 6.1s 10 4. 17 4 Union 
BPMN ares c-8 b) 5 Sih ah kOe e Pruse, Ky.-Perritt ea whee 76.0s 61 24 37 36 G.R.S. 
| LO A eee ae pea ree er nr Oo ae, i ae 4 8 8 G.R.S. 
LO) | ae a eer ee 4 3 10 ee G.R.8. 
ERE POG onc 's.5 ins Fcinlerec os ds) 0s a 1 1 2 a G.R.S. 
GG es eo ee ewe Edmonds, Tex.-Vanderbilt....... 76.2s 43 20 62 42 G.R.S. 
1B Gall OF 2) a Pe Lima, Ohio-St. Marys........... 21.5s 29 6 45 8 Union 
New Haven, Ind.-Miller City, O 47.0s 45 16 86 14 Union 
Mg GG Wolo lose a awe etetentvens NAC Vie EUG silence tute cs oo aoe 3.4s 9 10 a Union 
Bonsack, Va.-Montvale. Sick 11.0d 23 7 40 14 Union 
Kermit, W. Va.-Millstone. . — 10 10 14 8 Union 
Ley a OD 5 ae a eee Robinson, Pa.-Youngstown, Ohio. 1.65, 28 17 24 6 Union 
6.2 
So a La na Tulsa, OklacAiton: 25.0.6 s eee 72.9s 57 27 80 28 Union 
Stee ldea a views aceseacn eases Gross, Fia.-Baldwin............. 34.43 22 12 36 12 Union 
Central, Fla.-Ala. Jct.,Ga....... 2. 9 5 9 2 Union 
LAS Acree nee eer eee Alhambra, Cal.-Colton.......... 50.4s 52 25 102 38 Union 
(UE SS ner eenecacra manera er Caliente, Nev.-Salt Lake City, Utah 320.5s 170 81 338 167 Union 
PU os soiree tae t aie SAS BR Tower, Pa.-Curry Hollow.... Hein 9 4 Z a Union 
VV eS hire soa: os Sass) sion Sais Wellington, Ohio-Bellevue....... 30.0s 34 10 12 18 Union 
CONTROLLED MANUAL BLOCK SIGNALING 
With Hand-Throw Switches : 
Pesteiale ang tctans soeine eo hehalentc ets Niles; ‘Cal:-Oalland)......6 6.0.06 22.1s 19 24 8 Union 
CONTROLLED SIGNALS 
bg Power-Operated Passing Track Switches ; 
iby rd eee con Coleman, PiajValtico. 6:6 6 6508s. 66.5s 48 21 72 24 Union 
CONTROLLED SIGNALS 
t Ends of Passing Tracks : 
MBean in miaenseverose teens Coleman, Fla.-Sherman ....... 147.0s 83 82 47 Union 
Potals- Miles oftoad Sinwie tral. 6s... csc ce sce ecw eee wees 1,361.2 1,189 565 1,725 738 
DAMOS Or TORE, COUMIC ELACK. 6.5.5 206 pcce cece ce cee eeeus 95. 
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crossings, compared with 2,852 units at 1,084 crossings 
in 1947. In 1948, 775 electrically-operated short-arm 
gates were installed as compared with 608 in the year 
previous, and the tendency is to include gates with 
flashing-light signals in new projects at crossings of 
busy highways with tracks on which the train speeds 
are high. 





In 1948, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Union Pacific and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio constructed gravity-type 
freight classification yards including power switches 
and car retarders. Also, extensive replacements were 
made on other roads, including the Boston & Maine, 
which installed 8 modern retarders totaling 1,169 rail 
feet to replace 12 older types of retarders. 





Highway-Railroad Crossing Protection Installed in 1948 


_ Source of Funds 
Figures Show Number 





_ Source of Funds 
Figutes Show Number 











No. of of Crossings Protected No. of of Crossings Protected 
Cross’gs r A — Cross’gs : : 
Pro- No. of Public Joint Pro- No. of Public _ Joint 
tected No.of  Elec- Funds Railroad tected No.of  Elec- Funds Railroad 
by new Flashing- tically of and by new Flashing- tically of and 
Installa- light Operated Any Public ! Installa- light Operated | Any Public 
Railroad tions Signals Gates Railroad Source Funds Railroad tions Signals Gates Railroad Source Funds 
A.C. L. 21 43 18 5 oy 16 M. & St. L. 6 12 ae 5 1 
A. T.&S.F 80 145 12 34 29 7 M.-K.-T. 16 32 2 13 3 sis 
14w M. P. 31 70 10 17 s 14 
B. & O. 58 137 12 35 15 8 I.-G. N. 8 16 at 8 “ m 
B.& M. 30 79 42 24 6 mn G. 0.4. 16 32 16 
C.N. 31 63 6 a 31 N.C. & St. L. 10 18 3 8 2 
Gc. T. W. 22 41 13 7 4 11 N, Ys. 48 101 56 40 4 4 
G2; 26 51 = 3 21 P.& L. E. 1 3 2 2 — 
C.N. J. 8 35 6 8 e aes M.C. 22 40 24 4 a 11 
N.Y.&L.B 2 8 2 2 ae C.C.C. & St: 1.22 37 13 9 3 10 
C. of Pa. 2 9 2 1 1 N.Y... @ St. 4. 10 20 5 5 
C. of Ga. 1 3 oa 1 ve N. Y., N. H. & H. 47 118 2 47 
Cc. ¥. 2 4 4 is 2 N. & W. 11 9 8 11 
C.&N. W. 23 22 8 17 6 6w 
5bw NP. 42 44 4 38 4 
18d 30d 
C. & W.I. 5 if 5 5 5 te P, E. 13 23 ; 7 6 
C. B. & Q. 35 62 22 13 1 31 3w 
8d Penna. 63 145 92 33 10 20 
Cc. G. W 5 8 4 1 2 2 om. 6 12 6 +s ne 
2d i. 1. 12 3 _ 
C. i, : 7 13 7 Reading 3 7 2 2 1 an 
C.M. St. P.&P. 22 17 14 7 15 St. L.-S. F 51 90 14 38 ee 13 
26d S. D. & A.*E 1 2 ie i ie 
3w St. L. S. W. 21 42 4 2 15 
C.N.S.& M 3 6 3 2 2 SAL. xe os oe ae 5s - 
C.R.f. & P. 31 61 43 17 13 1 Southern 40 84 6 20 19 1 
1d Cc NO: 1.2. 2 4w ie 2 "a 
C.S.S.&S.B 4 6 1 4 Chat. Sta. 2 4w 2 ” 
C.&S&. 2 4 2 A.G.S. 7 14w 2 5 2 
C. & O. G.S.& F 1 2 ne 1 
Ches. Dist 27 76 oie 26 ‘ 1 St. 3.8. T 2 4 2 oe, ae 
P. M. Dist 37 73 20 6 11 20 Ss. P 55 104 2 3 25 27 
D. & H. 27 65 62 27 a 2w 
7t T.&N.O. 21 44 5 16 
D.& R. G. W. 6 12 2 5 1 i S.P.&S 9 16 9 oe 
D.L. & W. 9 38 9 9 = Si 2w 
D.M.&I.R. 4 8 4 pe T.C 3 2 3 
D. 1. & 1. 3 6 2 yA 34 2 4d 
Erie 22 41 18 17 5 T.R.A.St.L 2 5 ae 1 1 
6t T.&P. f 14 2 6 iI 
E.J.&E. 6 8 6 = U. P. 26 49 6 7 2 17 
F. E. C. 31 55 32 15 16 Virginian 4 8 2 3 ss 1 
G.&F 1 2 - 1 Wabash 10 16 8 xe 9 1 
G.N. 27 2 52 22 2 3 2w 
G. M.& O. 8 6 10 7 1 ms W. M. 4 8 Se ri re ta 
Le ot 35 71 16 27 8 i W. P. 26 52 - 9 3 18 
Ae “3 4 - sa 2 W.&L.E 4 8 ss 3 oa 1 
K. & I. T : 3 4 is vi wae —_—- —- ma — _ 
L.S. & I 1 2 se oe 1 Totals 1,391 775 80034 30714 332 
L.& N. E 3 6 1.5 1.5 2,705 flashing-light signals 
L. V. 6 8 8 3 a 3 50 wig-wags 
L.& H.R 2 4 a ve 89 rotating-disk signals 
L. & N. 8 14 2 5 3 13 traffic type signals 
Me. C. 13 33 9 11 — 
P. T. 1 4 pe 1 2,866 
Car Retarder Projects Placed in Service During 1948 
No. of 
Rail Towers 
No. of Feet ; No. of and 
. ; No. of Re- Re- No. of Track Contro Manu- 
Railroad and Location Tracks tarders tarders Switches Circuits Signals Skates Machines facturer 
B.&0O...... EB Willard, Ohio........ 32 11 847 34 39 2 0 1 G.R.S. 
B.&O WB Willard, Ohio........ 20 11 847 23 28 2 0 1 G.R.S. 
BN, 5 EST CCE 5 4 286 4 4 0 0 1 G.R.S. 
B.& M...... Mystic Jct., Mass........ ~ 8 1,169 se ae s as a Union 
C. & O...... WB Walbridge, Ohio...... 68 33 2,161 68 68 _ 68 4 Union 
Lakefront Dock & RR Terminal Co., 
RUEOLEED SG cee cickacics ss ss6sae.o 18 6 649 10 15 0 2 G.R.S. 
5 ae No. Platte, Neb.......... 42 18 1,298 41 41 5 0 3 Union 
Le ARE ae ae Additions at Pocatello, Idaho 12 4 299 12 12 0 0 Union 
RMS au pechsink os sc ookaanes 95 7,547 192 9 68 12 
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The Norfolk & Western's 
“Powhatan Arrow” moving 
eastward over a major line 
change completed during 
1948 between Peebles, Ohio, 
and Mineral Springs. The 
new line reduced the grade 
= from 1.14 to 0.52 per cent 


As predicted by Railway Age last March, gross ex- 
penditures for additions and betterments to the fixed 
properties of the railways reached an estimated total 
of $350,000,000 in 1948. Reports from practically all 
the railways of the country to Railway Age show that, 
excluding grade crossing eliminations, the total amount 
authorized for improvement projects costing more 
than $100,000 — either completed during 1948 or in 
progress at its end — was in excess of $365,000,000. 
Of the latter total, more than $100,000,000 represents 
those projects which were completed during the year, 
although not necessarily started after January 1. Not 
since 1930 has the dollar volume of railway construc- 
tion been so great. 

Although pleased that construction reached this 
height, many engineering officers of the railways indi- 
cate that even higher expenditures would have been 
desirable. In fact, they probably would have been higher 
had not the expenditures for equipment taken such a 
high percentage of the A. & B. dollar. Not since 1935 
have gross capital expenditures for roadway and 
structures equaled those for the purchases of equip- 
ment. It is estimated that in 1948 only 25 per cent of 
capital expenditures were made for roadway purposes. 

On the other hand, railway management is aware 
of the need for spending money for improvements to 
roadway and structures in order to effect the economies 
that are inherent in most of the new equipment being 
put into service. This is indicated by the fact that a 
large percentage of the improvement work in progress 
during 1948 was complementary. to the new equipment 
purchased or essential to the realization of its increased 
capacity. Yards and terminals were improved to facili- 
tate the receiving and dispatching of cars; passing sid- 
ings were lengthened to accommodate longer trains; 
and Diesel shops and enginehouses were constructed 
to service new motive power. 

Consistent with this policy, yard and terminal im- 
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CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY INCREASES 


Outlay in 1948 to improve roadway and structures highest since 
1930, yet it amounted to only 25 per cent of total capital expenditures 












By HENRY E. MICHAEL 


Associate Editor 





provements constituted the largest single category of 
capital improvements in progress during 1948. A total 
of 77 projects of this character, each costing more than 
$100,000, were reported, of which 40 were completed 
during the year. The total cost of 56 of these projects, 
for which expenditures were given, will be about $75,- 
000,000 — twelve of them involving more than $1,- 
000,000 apiece. 

While yard and terminal improvements were jump- 
ing from second place in 1947 to first in 1948, in point 
of both number of projects involved and the amount 
of money allotted for their completion, signal projects 
designed to improve the speed and safety of trains on 
the road moved from third to second place. In this 
category, a total of 76 projects involving an expendi- 
ture of more than $100,000 each were reported. Sixty 
of these, for which specific cost figures were given, 
involved a total expenditure of just a little less than 
$40,000,000. Included in this classification are only 
those projects involving track work, those that en- 
compass signal work only being covered in an article 
on signaling elsewhere in this issue. 


Bridge Work Increases 


The third largest classification of capital expendi- 
tures during 1948 was that of revisions of alinement 
and grade. Fifty-four projects of this nature costing 
more than $100,000 each were reported in progress 
during the year, nine of which are known to have cost 
more than $1,000,000 apiece. Forty-five of these 
projects, for which figures were given, cost a total of 
$35,000,000. Of the total number of revisions under- 
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Railways in the United States 


Mileage of multiple tracks constructed 


L_| | | i 
1912 1914 1916 1918 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 1940 1942 


a 
1944 1946 1948 


taken, 24 were completed before the end of the year. 
In spite of such continuing activity in work of this 
character, the volume was insufficient to keep it from 
dropping from first place in 1947 to third place last 


year. 





Miles of New Lines Completed in the United States since 1830 


Year Miles 
SD eens mines ew ete 6 40 
SEN, cael as bah tee Sim ks 99 
oO) BOSE See sere 191 
1) FS Se eee 116 
Be aes ere eee 214 
|S IRS SPI SER Sep Sere ae 138 
SBE SaaS cpus ass 60a 280 
Set Ws sks seins eee ss 348 
BR ee Se aS awine is 453 
Sere 386 
RE ery ane a ee 491 
U0) er 606 
SEE ass owhe chose wines 505 
eGR Cte «Gas ees sse se 288 
DT NSE ea a ee ae 180 
UN aie cients = Sone sone ave 277 
SSeS oO boos ew 333 
SEES Aaa ons % aie wes 263 
See eee ee 1,056 
1) SESSA esr 1,048 
1 eee ee 1,261 
OS re ek eee 1,274 
SOE: bacinie bocce ass ee 2,288 
LS RL eee ee 2,170 
Lod UDR ape anne reereres 3,442 
[3 SSS Ss or ae ae 2,453 
SESS 5 nine Sabla ss et 1,471 
13 (SSS A Se cee aee ae ae 2,077 
0 eee 1,966 
OS AS ee 1,707 
1 DSSS Sree 1,500 
ES eer ee 1,016 
SE Mitkas tS oss eus 5 720 
SE tebe skew cise 574 
RUSE iso Va yobs shoe's 947 
PD Sith valet a ode ose 819 
0 SSS ae 1,404 
0 AS ee 2,541 
SE eect pak ee wars 2,468 
ss wish Sig kale he & 4,103 
Lo. aS ee sciee ae 5,658 
s ) OS ee oat 6,660 
Loy) 54 ean ae 7,439 
DS TGS es e's Gonduies see's §.217 
al ea iG eek winks 2,584 
LS Ge eres 1,606 
OS eee 2,575 
0) DSSS eres 2,280 
UNUM Bee ovis ie so oe 0x6 we Nk 2,428 
| A er ae 5,006 
1 SS Se ee 6,876 
TET Ge 5S opine ss beds 9,789 
SR tris bc pigs SA at oe 11,599 
PPPS Clee yk ae aes ea 6,819 
ES i ws inos hea 3,974 
SEN Sinn i ek ees 3,131 
PNT AL Ss Kinch ss Ges baw oe 8,400 
RS eee 13,081 
SRG OR ed cosh nis bias 7,066 
SE ee ee 5,707 


Year 


ee 


ee ce ey 


296965 6D ses bn es 0 6 


Miles 
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Bridge work returned in 1948 to the prominent status 
it held in previous years, ranking fourth on the basis 
of reports received. Altogether, there were 77 under- 
takings in progress costing more than $100,000 each, 
some involving several structures. Thirty-five of these 
were completed during the year. The 61 for which 
costs were reported will involve a total expenditure 
of more than $29,000,000 when finished. 

The construction of Diesel-locomotive shops and 
terminals, including incidental servicing facilities, in- 
volved about the same capital expenditures as in 
1947. Of the 44 Diesel facilities reported costing more 
than $100,000 each, at least 18 were completed before 
December 31. In addition to these Diesel facilities, 
33 engine terminals costing more than $100,000 each 
were constructed during the year for more effective 
servicing of steam locomotives. 

New mine spurs, industrial tracks and other traffic- 
developing facilities continued to tap unexploited 
sources of revenue along many railroads at about the 
same pace as in 1947, There were in progress during 
the year 42 projects involving an expenditure of more 
than $100,000 each — 29 of these being reported as 
costing a total of $12,000,000. Twenty-seven of them 
were completed, one of which cost almost $4,000,000. 

Building construction, other than engine terminals, 
continued at what might be called a normal level, con- 
fined within limits narrower than its potential by con- 
tinuing shortages of materials. There were only 30 
passenger stations being built or modernized at a cost 
of over $100,000 each, 20 of which cost a total of about 
$7,500,000. 

The construction or reconstruction of freight stations 
was far below the need for such improvements. The 
economies that materials-handling equipment is demon- 
strating warranted a far greater amount of freight- 
house work to permit the effective use of such tools. 
In spite of the need, only 23 freighthouses were in 
progress of being constructed or rebuilt at a cost of 
at least $100,000 each. The total amount allotted for 
this purpose appears to be about the same as last year. 


Highway Grade Separations 


Grade crossing eliminations continued to increase 
during 1948, as was expected. Work on the elimination 
of about 240 grade crossings and the reconstruction 
of 60 existing crossing structures were in progress 
during the year. A total of 113 of the structures in 
progress were completed. Of the number of projects 
under way, 178 for which cests are available cost a 
total of $76,000,000. On this basis it is estimated that 
at least $100,000,000 was allotted to this type of work 
during the year. It has been said that the major factor 
tending to keep the amount of grade separation work 
from soaring was the inability of the various states 
to secure sufficient engineering personnel to consum- 
mate their large highway programs. 

Although it was expected that the amount of new 
track construction in 1948 would be about the same as 
in 1947, when 154 mi. of new lines were completed, 
only 96 mi. were actually built. Small as this total was, 
it exceeded the amount that was constructed in 1946. 
As was the case in 1947, no very large lines were 
built, the longest being only 44 mi. In addition to the 
first track built, 19 mi. of second track were con- 
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structed. No third or fourth tracks were completed 
during the year. In Canada a total of 40 mi. of new 
lines were constructed and put in service during 1948. 
This compares with 13 mi. in 1947 and one mile in 
1946. No new multiple-track work was completed dur- 
ing the last three years. 

Following is a detailed report by roads of all grade 
crossing work undertaken during 1948, as well as of 
all other construction projects completed during the 
year, or still im progress at its close, the individual 
cost of which approached or exceeded $100,000: 


Railway Construction in the United States 


(Figures in parentheses indicate = of completion 
at the end of 1948 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 


Important Work Undertaken: 
repair and servicing of Diesel locomotives, 
(100). 


Construction of a shop for the 
Akron, Ohio, $140,000 


Akron Union Passenger Depot 


Lmportant Work Undertaken: Construction of passenger station 
serving the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio, Akron, Ohio, $2,- 
000,000 (20). 


Alaska 


Important Work Undertaken: Yard grading and drainage, An- 
chorage, $187,000 (100); construction of extension to freighthouse, 
Anchorage, $170, 000 (100); construction of an extension to office 
building, Ancherage, $236,000 (100); dismantling and re-erection 
of shop building, Anchorage, $384,000 (100); grading and drainage 
of yard, Fairbanks, $650,000 (70); construction of terminal facili- 
ties, Fairbanks, $3, 100, 000 (33); widening banks at various locations, 
$4, 668, 000 (60); construction of six bridges, various locations, 
$450, 000 (80); construction of five barracks, Anchorage, $141,000 
(100); construction of Diesel repair shop, Anchorage, $992,000 (10); 
relaying 94 mi. of heavier rail at various locations, $997,000 (50). 


Angelina & Neches River 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: Highway No. 59, at Mile 
Post 3, cost borne by State of Texas (75). 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Turner, Kan., (100); 
Sixth street, Atchison, Kan., joint with the Missouri Pacific (40); 
Riordan, Ariz., replacement of a structure erected in 1933 (70). 
Subways: Oil junction, Cal., (100); Stockton, Cal. (100); Stockton, 
Cal. (100); East Madera, Cal. (75). Reconstruction of Existing 
Grade Crossing Structures: Extension of present overcrossing, 
Carlisle road in connection with new hump yard, Argentine, Kan., 
(100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of a Fred Harvey 
commissary, Chicago (100); construction of car washer, Chicago 
(100); renewal of bridge, Wilbern, Ill. (100); construction of hump 
yard, Argentine, Kan. (85); remodeling of station, Topeka, Kan. 
(100); installation of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, 
South Junction, Wichita, Kan., to Mulvane (100); ae of 
fueling facilities, Enid, Okla. (100); installation of c. ¢. .» includ- 
ing necessary track changes, Wellington, Kan., to Gia Kansas 
stations (50); installation of a C. T. C. control machine, Clovis, 
N. M. (100); relocation of double track, Querino Canyon, Ariz. 
(100); reconstruction of icing, dock and other facilities, Mobest, 
Ariz. (100); construction of facilities to increase ice manufacturing 
gers Calwa, Cal. (100); construction of ice docks, Mormon, 
Cal. (100). 

(Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe) Grade Crossing Eliminations: Over- 
crossings: Maglab, Tex. (100); Gainesville, Tex. (50). Subways: 
Rochelle, Tex. (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of a segment of main 
track, Wynnewood, Okla. (100); installation of automatic signals, 
including necessary track work, Buffalo Gap, Tex., to Sweetwater 
(100). 

(Panbandle & Santa Fe) Grade Crossing Eliminations: Over- 
crossings: Monroe, Tex. (100). Subways: Lubbock, Tex. (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of C. T. C., including 
necessary track changes, Kansas state line to Waynoka, Okla. (40); 
renewal of bridge and reduction of curvature, near Waynoka, Okla. 
(75); installation of C. T. C.. including necessary track changes, 
Canyon, Tex., to Texico, N. M. (100). 


Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new yard, including 
classification tracks, shop, wye tracks, and a new Diesel-locomotive 
shop, Panama City, Fla., $500,000 (60). 


Atlantic Coast Line 


First Track: Gainesville, Fla., 0.38 mi. 
Second Track: Folkston, Ga., 


to Newel, 8.44 mi. 
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Miles of Main Track Built in the United States in 1948 


Number of 


companies First Second Third Fourth 

States building track track track track Total 
Astkanaas ..... 1 1.26 erchece owes aioe 1.26 
California ..... 1 0.46 axles ereeva eters 0.46 
PIOnGe ..6652% 1 0.38 8.44 seeva saws 8.82 
POEM. eoacce 3 euaye 1 4.56 aati aes eras 4.56 
ee 1 3.84 Saga ee was 3.84 
IRBUSAS. .occince 1 3.98 ates Bia ae 3.98 
Kentucky ..... 2 44.03 4.00 eae marae 48.03 
Louisiana ..... 1 htacat 0.81 atin are 0.81 
pl ee 1 wiles 0.17 ee ethan 0.17 
Michigan ..... 1 terete 1.17 Sravavs sta 1.37 
Missouri... <<. 1 4.08 ee wee miata 4.08 
North Carolina . 1 2.02 ee wate ee 2.02 
MCI digs ehcre ean 1 orahets 4.60 eaceke Satis 4.60 
Oregon .éc.ss 1 0.89 rae barat ears 0.89 
Scuth Dakota .. 1 11.60 sania serene serie 11.60 
Vargimia  .2...4. 1 9.80 siareie wwlaug eee 9.80 
Wisconsin .... 1 0.58 Sates Ava ae 0.58 
West Virginia . 1 2.19 saat wieeers neers 2.19 
Wyoming ..... 1 6.63 ere fal wererd 6.63 

WOR? e235 96.30 19.19 115.49 





New Road Under Construction: 
16.0 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Pembroke, N. C. 
(25), Folkston, Ga. (80), both constructed with federal funds. 

Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of main track and sta- 
tion facilities, Gainesville, Fla., $351,000 (100); construction of in- 
cidental track facilities, Achan and Pierce, Fla., $121,466 (100); 
construction of incidental track facilities, Prairie Junction, Fla., 
$228,695 (100); changing a passing track from center to outside, 
Contentnea, WN. C., $133,200 (20); changing center passing track 
to two outside tracks, Selma, N. C., $112,980 (20); reconstruction 
of bridge over North East Cape Fear river, Castle Hayne,, N. C.. 
$120,150 (15). 


Clewiston, Fla., to Okeelanta, 


Atlantic & Yadkin 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of Deep River bridge. 
$107,180 (100). 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Grant City-Bay Ter- 
race, Staten Island, N. Y., work started, but later deferred, joint 
with state, $3,800, 600 (20); Georgia avenue, Silver Spring, Md., 
$95,000 (100): Brady street, DuBois, Pa., $44,000 (100); Cowen, 
WwW. Va., $91,700 (100); Hartwell avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, cost 
borne by the city, $50,000 (100). 

Lmportant Work Undertaken: Alterations to building, Baltimore, 
Md. (started); construction of connection to the Toledo Terminal 
railroad, Bates, Ohio (100): construction of additional tracks—54th 
avenue yards, Chicago (100): construction of freighthouse; Chicago 
(100); rearrangement of track on account of flood wall construction, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (100); improvement to Mill Creek yard, Cincinnati, 
Ohio (80); reconstruction of yard and engine-handling facilities, 
Cone yard, E. St. Louis, Ill. (100); interchange connection, Harvey 
recor < (100); coal-handling facilities, Howland Hook, Staten 
Island, . (100); facilities for handling bananas, Locust Point, 





Miles of New Lines Completed in Canada Since 1904 


Year Miles Year Miles 
FO wae Sed nb petra neers 316 BO ea oro an clavate acer 310 
OU eee eee ape ae 1,181 NIE akc oes edivinwewteaw 723 
PE shai sicleit ae attvote te oe 1,007 POs os orcs& ote 4 ealae 841 
Lh (gener are pee surriaes opeoe 976 OSS aivbc csiscwcewe ees 385 
1k 1 Rng ra a a Pe 1,249 jeer er 250 
ESO Sieecer Sacenreeces 1,488 TOI 5 ces osicasnvegeneas 121 
MONOD & xtorwar once eco sao e 1,844 SOR act cnee ccaweerese 9 
ee Cre re 1,898 DORR ao sano er eraleeet 1 
BOGE heteckecsescecaat gna WE akan cake ae ace g wes 2 
WOE Ae Sealant oe ccde share arec’d xe 3,013 SOG. viasiceicin worcester: 1 
Bocce ae ns ea emcee 1,978 WOE ciais cca wa oi etele a aw eo 0 
DO a coin eee erewe 718 MO siete dnsinacc narod 101 
PE asic. ores wean ah 290 SOG sa ccckaoctewees 1 
7 GAN eel ence ee res rererereer 270 OE vas ace cme ecniolens 2 
Os as ciate oieve iotate’ a 135 a eee cient ae 1 
NY ecco ois acosersionera@ aie 433 We ia oic-k6 ota peties cn 1 
Ot octiaics a r0se3s6 ee me ae" 305 BE fa ct hore hc ae eee 3 
Bia sake auee sented 0.9 vow ack 252 OMI Fiat 2:6, oh aaicsac 4 siaxe Min atere 0 
Me i warsemaiale wucadiee es 145 [LPR errr re 15 
L178 eter I eeetcer ears 655 i. eS eee ert rr 0 
RO ee cca arn towed eas 615 BOI otc steia. cca re ane 13 
7 en an Ra 414 DOs ce rclaka ican ames 40 
F920? 6 eitccinnmepe cece 335 
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Mileage of new lines constructed in the United States and 
Canada, 1920 to 1948 


Md. (100); facilities for handling bulk sulphate, Locust Point, Md. 
(100); elevators, Locust Point, Md. (100); interchange tracks, 
Lorain, Ohio (100); rest house, New Castle Junction, Ohio (100); 
Elk Creek spur, Overfield, W. Va. (100); flood wall, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. (100); new yard, Parma, Ohio (started); flood protection 
facilities, Portsmouth, Ohio (50); siding facilities, Renick, Ohio 
(100); relocation of railroad facilities, account of Municipal Ferry 
terminal, St. George, Staten Island, N. Y. (100); additional mine 
tracks, Triadelphia, W. Va. (100); division office building, Wash- 
ington, Ind. (100); installation of car retarders in hump yard, 
Willard, Ohio (100); Diesel-locomotive servicing and maintenance 
facilities, 12 locations (started); improvements to 41 bridges (start- 
ed). Total estimated cost of these projects $18,000,000. 


Central of New Jersey 


Important Work Undertaken: Remodeling portion of locomotive 
erection shop and car shop for use as Diesel-locomotive repair shop, 
Elizabethport, N. J., $387,466 (50); renewal of counterweight 
cables, Newark Bay bridge, Bayonne and Elizabethport, N. J., 
$135,000 (100); renewal of six-track superstructure of bridges over 
Linnet and Broadway streets, Bayonne, N. J., $590,000 (100). 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Harmonsburg, Pa., 
work performed by Pennsylvania highway department with federal 
funds, $137,200 (100). 

Birmingham Southern : 

Important Work Undertaken: Car-repair shop building, including 
tracks and necessary machinery, 34th Street, Ceatey, Birmingham, 
Ala., $115,000 (started). 

Boston & Maine 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Daniel Webster 
highway, Meredith, N. H., constructed by the state with part of 
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tunds provided by the federal government, $125,000 (100). Hign- 
ways closed: Hanson’s crossing, Madbury, N. H., $100 (100); Ten 
Rod road, Rochester, N. H., $100 (100); Forristall crossing, Troy, 
N. H., $100 (100); barriers erected by railroad in each case. _ 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of automatic block sig- 
nals, C. T. C. and incidental track changes, Lowell Junction, Mass., 
to Willows, $1,000,000 (100); alterations to power plant, including 
the installation of two new boilers and stokers, Mechanicville, N. Y., 
$161,000 (100); alterations to power plant, including new boilers, 
thawing shed and new steam line, Concord, N. H., $185,000 (100); 
installation of automatic block signals, C. T. C., including electric 
interlocking and necessary track changes, Johnsonville, N. Y., to 
Troy, $247,000 (10). 


Canton 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new. Diesel engine- 
house, Canton, Baltimore, Md., including concrete pits, cranes and 
an incidental building, $120,000 (10). 


Canadian National 


(Grand Trunk Western) ; 

Second Track: Mile Post 29.09 to Mile Post 30.26, near Pontiac, 
Mich., 1.17 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: John C. Lodge express- 
way, Detroit, Mich., constructed by Wayne County board of road 
commissioners, all cost borne by public authorities, Detroit, Mich., 
$350,000 (15). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of a steel-frame and 
brick passenger station, and alterations to existing yard office, in- 
cluding platforms, driveway, and station siding, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., $237,000 (100) 


Central of Georgia 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Gordon, Ga., con- 
structed by state with federal funds, $50,000 (started); Goodwater, 
Ala., constructed by state with federal funds, $30,000 (100). Sub- 
ways: Buchanan, Ga., built by the state with federal funds, 
$80,000 (100). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


(Chesapeake District) First Track: Kentucky state line near 
Jenkins, Ky., to Meade, Va., 9.80 mi.; Jenkins, Ky., to Virginia 
state line, 4.43 mi.; Wayland, Ky., to Deane, 23 mi. 

Second Track: Maidens, Va., to Irwin, 4 mi. 

New Road Under Construction: Clothier, W. Va., to near Selbe, 
7.20 mi.; Holden, W. Va., to end of line, 5.93 mi.; Carver, Ky., 
to end of line, 15.70 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Bluestone, Ky., 
$188,500 (100); Dock, W. Va., cost unknown (70); overhead cross- 
ing in connection with highway bridge over James river, Westham, 
Va., cost unknown (10). 

Import:nt Work Undertaken: Rehabilitation and modernization of 
toilets in passenger stations over entire system, $264,350 (99); 
construction of low-level coal pier, including tracks, Newport News, 
Va., $8,059,500 (75); widening of track centers, construction of 
caboose track and installation of scales, Fulton, Va., $140,100 
(started); replacement of eight pedestals in Richmond viaduct; 
Richmond, Va., $119,000 (74); replacement of steel pin spans, 
construction of additional concrete piers and repairs to old piers 
in Richmond viaduct, from 14th street to Tredegar street, Richmond, 
Va., $$2,807,000 (30); replacement of steel spans in three bridges, 
Richmond, Va., $262,000 (started); revision of alinement, including 
a new station, Keswick, Va., $167,300 (99); rearrangement and 
respacing of signals, including necessary track work, over entire 
system, $150,900 (97); rearrangement of signals to provide adequate 
stopping distance, Richmond, Va., to Gordonsville, and from Orange, 
Va., to Clifton Forge, $114,300 (65); installation of C. T. C., in- 
cluding necessary changes in track and water supply, Balcony Falls, 
Va., to Iron Gate, $456,300 (48); remodeling of passenger station, 
extension of track, and installation of signals, Charlottesville, Va., 
$540,200 (47); replacement of Union depot, construction of water 
tank and rebuilding of bridge, Waynesboro, Va., $476,700 (10); 
revision of alinement, Low Moor, Va., $130,900 (3); extension of 
switching lead and construction of set-off track, Covington, Va., 
$177,800 (99); revision of alinement, and construction of new 
tunnel, Fort Spring, W. Va., $2,254,500 (99); revision of aline- 
ment, Lowell, W. Va., $449,620 (92); replacement of 115-ft. turn- 
table with 130 ft., Hinton, W. Va., $154,400 (started) ;~extension 
of two stalls of enginehouse, and the installation of an electrically 
operated driving-wheel drop-pit table, Hinton, W. Va., $106,720 
(3); revision of alinement to eliminate switchbacks, Claypool, W. Va., 
to Meadow Bridge, $1,183,000 (30); reconstruction of bridge abut- 
ment, Guyandot, W. Va., $132,000 (started); construction of an 
additional freight main track and two additional yard tracks, Hun- 
tington, W. Va., $880,800 (90); construction of tracks to serve coal 
washing plant and river terminal, Ceredo, W. Va., $1,046,300 (99); 
construction of approaches to bridge over Big Sandy river, Kenova, 
W. Va., to Big Sandy Junction, Ky., $1,124,100 (6); construction 
of additional tracks in River yard, Ashland, Ky., $151,825 (70); 
installation of interlocked switches at PD cabin, Logan, W. Va., 
and installation of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, PD 
cabin, to Monitor Junction, W. Va., $141,400 (started); rearrange- 
ment and extension of yard, including the construction of an office 
building, Danville, W. Va., $701,000 (70); construction of tracks 
to serve coal mine, Barrett, W. Va., $770,265 (95); construction 
of tracks to serve coal mine, West Virginia No. 2, W. Va., $106,200 
(95); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, Stowe, W. Va., 
$158,150 (80); connect adjacent passing tracks, Offutt, Ky., to 
Bobbs, $321,000 (95); installation of C. T. C., including necessary 
track changes, Beaver Junction, Ky., to Shelby, $337,700 (started) ; 
construction of improvements to yard and engine terminal, Sheiby, 
Ky., $1,192,000 (93); construction of tracks to serve coal mine. 


Gearheart, rigs dg (80); construction of tracks to serve coal 
y., 


mine, Myra, $427,600 (94); installation of C.T.C., Big 
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Sandy Junction, Ky., to Beaver Junction, including the extension 
and construction of passing track, installation of automatic color- 
light signals, Big Sandy Junction, Ky., to Elkhorn City, and in- 
stallation of reverse signals, Kise, Ky., to Richardson, $1,213,762 
($8); construction of addition to enginehouse, including the in- 
stallation of drop-tables and an additional engine hoist, Russell, 
Ky., $220,700 (95); construction of a Y.M.C.A. building, Russell, 
Ky., $583,700 (30); construction of 10 additional stalls in engine- 
house, Russell, Ky., $589,000 (10); enlarge the westbound classifi- 
cation and receiving yards, Russell, Ky., $5,070,000 (52); install a 
130-ft. and a 115-ft. turntable, Russell, Ky., $236,900 (started); 
installation of C. T. C., including the extension to a bridge, an 
addition to an interlocking tower, and the construction of a 160-car 
set-off track, Russell, Ky., to Limeville, $711,050 (25); re- 
construction and extension of bridge, Augusta, Ky., $122,- 
400 (started); construction of passenger station, and remodeling 
of freighthouse, Newport, Ky., $310,200 (started); reconstruction 
of bridge as a deck plate-girder viaduct, Brighton, Ohio, $500,000 
(15); construction of coaling and water station, GB Cabin, Ohio, 
$279,400 (99); installation of remote-controlled power switches and 
signals at passing tracks, including track work, Limeville, Ky., to 
Parsons, Ohio, $559,125 (90); installation of remote controlled 
pewer switches and signals at passing tracks, including necessary 
track work, Columbus, Ohio, to Cummings, $1,022,475 (10); in- 
stallation of a 130-ft. turnable at Parsons, Ohio, a 115-ft. turn- 
table at Marion, and a 100-ft. turntable at Pomeroy, $307,300 
(started); construction of additional yard tracks, Parsons, Ohio, 
$876,100 (94); installation of interlocking facilities with the 
B. & O., N. Y. C. and N. Y. C. & St. L., including flasher sig- 
nals and necessary track work, Fostoria, Ohio, $165,000 (30); ex- 
tend enginehouse, replace sandhouse, and rearrange track. Wal- 
bridge, Ohio, $261,900 (50); fill 140 ft. of bridge, replace balance 
with 40-ft. steel span over highway and four steel spans over 
creek, Miami, Ohio, $151,120 (started); replacement of bridge, 
Richmond, Ind., $150,500 (started); rearrange and enlarge barney 
and return yards, pier No. 9, install mules and replace 20th Street 
bridge with pedestrian underpass, Newport News, Va., $412,200 
(100); installation of automatic sprinklers, fire curtains, etc., un- 
der pier deck, Newport News, Va., $195,300 (100); construction of 
eight cinder block warehouses, including sprinkler system, New- 
port News, Va., $446,000 (100); construction of 18 additional 
storage tracks, Newport News, Va., $128,600 (100); construc- 
tion of 16 cinder block warehouses and sprinkler system, Morri- 
son, Va., $638,500 (100); construction of 18 storage tracks, and 
an additional track in eastbound yard, Gladstone, Va., $453,200 
(100); construct second track, Maidens, Va., to Irwin, $233,400 
(100); revision of alinement, Goshen, Va., $214,375 (100); re- 
vision of alinement between Millboro, Va., and Lick Run tunnels, 
and also at Thorny Run, $208,910 (100); revision of alinement, 
including the conversion of Mason tunnel into an open cut, Mill- 
boro, Va. $160,450 (100); revision of alinement, Longdale, Va., 
$179,500 (100); revision of alinement, North Mountain to Augusta 
Springs, Va., $824,300 (100); revision of alinement, Craigsville, 
Va. $191,400 (100); revision of alinement, Griffith, Va., $392,- 
800 (100); construction of additional yard track, Handley, W. Va., 
$183,600 (100); construction of a double switching lead, Clifton 
Forge, Va., $285,000 (100); installation of C. T. C. between St. 
Albans, W. Va., and McCorkle, and between Sproul, W. Va., and 
Brounland, including the construction of a yard office building, at 
St. Albans, $378,175, (100); construction of tracks for coal mine, 
Emmett, W. Va., $237,265 (100); construction of tracks for 
coal mine, Wilber, W. Va., $347,000 (100); construction of tracks 
to serve coal mine, Argonne, W. Va., $480,320 (100); installation 
or .C, T. C., including necessary track changes, Aden, Ky., to 
Olive Hill, $134,000 (100); installation of automatic signals, in- 
cluding necessary track work, Ashland, Ky., to Lexington, $488,- 
270 (100); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, White House, 
Ky., $185,200 (100); construction of a concrete coaling station, 
to replace a frame structure, including the erection of a water 
tank, Paintsville, Ky., $193,500 (100); construction of a passing 
track, Pauley, Ky., $121,300 (100); construction of a concrete 
coaling station to replace a frame structure, Martin, Ky., $109,500 
(100); construction of tracks to serve coal mine, Meade Fork, 
Va., $234,400 (100); extension of tracks in Yards 1 and 4, Stevens, 
Ky., $251,425 (100); rearrangement of tracks, and the construction 
of a shop building, including concrete truckways, Russell, Ky., $244,- 
700 (100); extension of shop building, installation of machinery 
and equipment, Russell, Ky., $834,000 (100); replacement of bridge, 
Richmond, Ind., $190,000 (100); installation of switch mechanisms, 
with facing-point locks, center-lever locking, main-track cross- 
overs in automatic block signal territory, including necessary track 
work, over the entire system, $137,800 (100); construction of 
water station and blowoff pit, Powell wye, Ohio, $113,800 (100); 
construction of a caboose and two hump receiving tracks, 15 addi- 
tional receiving tracks, and car retarder, Walbridge, Ohio, $1,149,- 
870 (100); installation of car retarders, floodlights, loud-sneaker 
System, retarder towers. and the construction of a shop building, 
Walbridge, Ohio, $1,328,270 (100). 

(Pere Marquette district) Grade Crossing Eliminations: Over- 
crossings: Holland, Mich.. relocation of state highway 37, with 
state and _ federal funds, $269,000 (100). Subways: Herbert street, 
Detroit, Mich., Edsel Ford expressway, with federal and state 
funds, $446,000 (100); East Paris, Mich., relocation of state 
highway 37, with state and federal funds, $320,000 (100); Fort 
and Jefferson connection, Detroit, Mich., with city, state and 
federal funds, $657,000 (100); Bay View, Mich., relocation of 
U. S. highway 31, with state and federal funds, $228,000 (100). 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Important Work Undertaken: Modernization of power plant, in- 
cluding the installation of a new stoker-fired boiler, coal and ash- 
one aes equipment and additional generator, Danville, Ill., $232,- 


Chicago & Illinois Midland 


. Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 21%-mi. belt line 
including 131-Ib. rail, construction of a new station, absolute per- 
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missive block signals, and a manually-operated interiocking plant, 
Havana, IIl., $300,000 (10); replacement of a 300-ft. open-deck, 
steel girder bridge, with a ballasted-deck bridge on concrete piers, 
$150,000 (100). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: two locations in 
Tecumseh, Neb., $82,000 (100); Norway, Neb., $60,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement, Clarence, 
Mo., to Bevier, $495,180 (80); rearrangement of yard _ facilities, 
Daytons Bluff, Minn., $848,700 (65) three line changes, Chillicotie, 
Avery and Frederic, Iowa, $1,280,101 (75); replacement of yard 
office, St. Joseph, Mo., $113,258 (80); rearrangement of yard 
tracks and the construction of concrete roadways, North Kansas 
City, Mo., $107,501 (95); construction of bank-protection facilities, 
Burlington, Iowa, to St. Louis, Mo., $151,941 (75); revision of 
grade and improvement of drainage conditions, Amazonia, Mo., 
$107,938 (25); construction of an addition to a warehouse, Peoria, 
Ill., $210,465 (10); construction of track to serve coal mine, As- 
toria, Ill., $466,262 (100); revision of grade, Callao, Mo., $292,988 
(100); revision of grade and reduction of curvature, Kissinger, 
Mo., $140,887 (75); construction of flood protection facilities, Ster- 
ling, Neb., to Lancaster, $179,655 (20); rearrangement and_re- 
spacing of signals, including necessary track work, Cushman, Neb., 
to Grand Island, $111,565 (100); relocation of main track on ac- 
count of the construction of Boysen dam, Boysen, Wyo., $652,454 
(50); stabilization of a high fill, Vermont, IIll., $232,327 (100); 
relocation of main track in connection with Harlan County Dam 
project, Republican, Neb., to Long Island, Kan., $938,808 (70); in- 
stallation of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, Old Mon- 
roe, Mo., to Machens, $430,966 (100); installation of C. T. C., in- 
cluding necessary track changes, Balfour, Iowa, to Pacific Junc- 
tion, $355,467 (50); revision of alinement, Daggetts, Ill., $496,445 
(100); revision of alinement of the main line, and alteration to 
yard, Beardstown, Ill., $285,504 (100); rearrangement of Mur- 
ray yard, North Kansas City, Mo., $1,597,584 (90); rearrangement 
of classification yard, Kansas City, Mo., $156,546 (90); revision 
of grade, Mark, Mo., $167,024 (75); revision of grade, Cullom, 
Neb., $220,273 (100); revision of grade and reduction of curva- 
ture, Plattsmouth, Neb., $214,310 (100). 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

First Track: Armour, Ind., to Creston, 3.84 mi. | ‘ 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of bridge over Wa- 
bash river, involving the installation of 7 additional piers, and 13 
deck plate-girder spans, to replace 7 obsolete through-truss spans, 
Delphi, Ind., $300,000 (15); reconstruction of existing locomotive 
shop for repair of Diesel locomotives, including facilities for stor- 
age and reclamation of lubricating oil and fire protection, Lafayette, 
Ind., $190,000 (90); construction of Diesel fuel storage and_serv- 
icing facilities, providing for the storage of 1,010,000 gal. of fuel 
oil, at various points on line, $105,000 (75). 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Near Richland, 
Iowa, constructed with federal funds, $100,000 (100); Avery, 
Idaho, concrete arch constructed by and at the expense of U. S. 
Forest Service, $75,000 (100). Subways: Cedar avenue, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., constructed with federal, state and railroad funds, $1,- 
146,000 (3); Willow road near Techny, Ill., constructed with mo- 
tor fuel tax funds, $300,000 (1); West Allis, Wis., constructed 
with state and railroad funds, $75,000 (100). : 

Important Work Undertaken: Enlargement of West yard to 
provide additional classification and storage facilities at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., $400,000 (100); remodeling of west approach to draw 
span over Menominee river and construction of pier protection, 
Milwaukee, Wis., $148,000 (100); construction of temporary bridge 
for Cedar street grade separation project, Minneapolis, _Minn., 
$110,000 (100); alteration of powerhouse and _ installation of 
boilers, Milwaukee, Wis., $500,000 (100); wheel-shop addition to 
present building, Milwaukee, Wis., $165,000 (100); rest pier for 
drawbridge, Green Bay, Wis., $140,000 (90); alterations and ad- 
ditions to passenger station facilities, Sioux City, Iowa, $225,000 
(30); construction of Diesel servicing facilities, Milwaukee, Wis., 
$1,000,000 (25). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

First Track: McPherson, Kan., (relocation) 3.98 mi.; at Numa, 
Iowa, (relocation) 4.56 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Peoria, IIl,. con- 
structed by state, $40,000 (100); Roosevelt road, Little Rock, Ark., 
under construction by state, $70,000 (65); highway K-10, Paxico, 
Kan., under construction by state, $38,000 (15); Ola, Ark., under 
construction by state $65,000 (65); Highway 7, under construc- 
tion by the state, Pleasant Hill, Mo., $217,000 (25). Subways: U. 
S. Highway 6, 159th street, Oak Forest, Ill., under construction by 
the state, $356,400 (100). Revision of Highway: Relocation of 
U. S. 81, McPherson, Kan., under construction by the state, $185,- 
300 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new hump 
yard, including car retarders, Armourdale, Kan., $2,000,000 (75); 
construction of 12,706-ft. lead track for industrial developments, 
including a freighthouse, Dallas, Tex., $197,840 (100); construc- 
tion of a new dust collector system for grain elevator, Armourdale, 
Kan., $111,000 (80); reduction of grade to 0.75 per cent for 1.7 
mi., Letts, Iowa, $203,065 (100); construction of Diesel-locomotive 
shop in erection shop, Silvis, Ill., $193,603 (100); construction of 
new yards, Ft. Worth, Tex., $191,542 (100). 


Chicago & North Western 


First Track: Belle Fourche, S. D., northwesterly to mining area 
11.60 mi.; from the South Dakota state line to mining area in 
Wyoming, 6.63 mi. 


(Continued on page 244) 
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Salvage in the modern manner — A Caterpillar 
tractor equipped with a specially built tie loader 
picking up usable ties on the line of the D. & R. 
G. W. between Moroni, Utah, and Nephi as it 
was being taken up this year 


ABANDONMENTS DECLINE 
SLIGHTLY IN 1948 








By HENRY E. MICHAEL 


Associate Editor 


I. testifying recently in a rate case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Ralph Budd, president 
of the Burlington, aptly stated that “we haven’t aban- 
doned people on branch lines until they’ve abandoned 
us.” No more concrete. proof of the truth of this 
statement could be found than in the stories behind 
the abandonment in 1948 of 617 mi. ef lines. Exclud- 
ing the numerous small abandonments resulting from 
revisions of grade and alinement, those few in which 
duplication of facilities were involved, and the cases 
of lines so badly damaged by floods that rehabilitation 
was too expensive to be warranted, all the lines of- 
ficially discontinued during the year had long since 
been abandoned by practically all of their previous 
customers. 

Included in the total mileage of lines abandoned in 
the United States during the past year were 463 mi. 
taken up and 154 mi. on which service has been dis- 
continued pending the removal of the track. The 617 
mi. thus abandoned increased the amount of line that 
has disappeared since 1916 to 33,095 mi. During the 
last nine years of this period 80 entire railroads have 
been abandoned, including two that were formerly 
Class I roads. In Canada, 23 mi. were abandoned— 
10 more than last year—while in Mexico six miles 
were discontinued. 

The largest individual abandonment in 1948 was 
that of the Tonopah & Goldfield, extending 97.28 mi. 
between Mina, Nev., and Goldfield. The next longest 
abandonment was the 48-mi. line of the Southern, from 
Rome, Ga., to a point two miles east of Gadsden, Ala. 
After examining the application for the abandonment 
of this line, Examiner J. S. Prichard of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission observed, “the situation pre- 
sented in this case is that of a line of railroad 50 mi. 
long, lightly constructed and operated at a consider- 
able loss, primarily for the benefit of a few small com- 
munities, the largest of which has only 600 inhab- 
itants”’ To operate this line for the benefit of these 
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people, the Southern incurred out-of-pocket losses 
which averaged $59,019 annually for the years 1944-46, 
inclusive. 

The third largest abandonment in point of mileage 
was that of the New York, New Haven & Hartford be- 
tween Hawleyville, Conn., and Litchfield, 32.44 mi. In 
authorizing the discontinuance of this line, the I. C. C. 
took cognizance of the fact that all points on the terri- 
tory involved can be served by motor carrier. The 
line had been operating at a loss, and to continue its 
operation an unreasonable amount of money would 
have had to be spent to rehabilitate the track and struc- 
tures. In the abandonment proceedings, insufficient 
evidence was shown that, after such rehabilitation, 
the line could be operated at a profit. 

In fourth place, with respect to mileage involved, 
was the entire line of the Rapid City, Black Hills & 
Western, extending between Rapid City, S. D., and 
Mystic, a distance of 32.2 mi. In recommending that 
the line be abandoned, I. C. C. Examiner P. C. Albus 
stated that the applicant was without necessary re- 
sources to rehabilitate the line in order to provide a 
“reasonable degree of safety.” Furthermore, the re- 
port indicated that if the proposed abandonment were 
permitted the transportation needs of the territory 
served by the Rapid City are “amply provided” by the 
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Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, in addition to common carrier 
bus and truck transportation. Prior to granting the 
abandonment authority, the I. C. C. stated that the con- 
dition of the line limited the speed of trains to 10 
m.p.h. 

Six entire railways were abandoned in 1948, the 
longest of which was the Tonopah & Goldfield, previ- 
ously mentioned. The next largest was the Rapid 
City, Black Hills & Western, also noted. The third 
largest was the 28.99 mi. of the Bingham & Garfield, 
extending from Bingham, Utah, to Garfield. This line 
was a wholly owned subsidiary of the Kennecott Cop- 
per Corporation, which was the principal user of the 
facility. Prior to the abandonment of the line the 
parent corporation put into service a 14-mi. plant- 
facility electric-traction line to handle its transporta- 
tion needs more effectively. The B. & G. traffic which 
is not handled by this new line can be accommodated 
by the Denver & Rio Grande Western, which acquired 
a 1.9-mi. segment of the B. & G. to serve the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. 


T. & T. Abandonment Completed 


The fourth longest entire line abandoned during 1948 
was the remaining 25.7-mi. portion of the Tonopah 
& Tidewater, between Ludlow, Cal., and Crucero. Au- 
thority had been given in 1946 to abandon the entire 
169-mi. line of the Tonopah & Tidewater from Ludlow, 
Cal., to Beatty, Nev. No traffic had moved over the 
line since 1940, and in 1942 the War Department requi- 
sitioned the rail and other steel for use in the war ef- 
fort. That part of the line between Crucero, Cal., and 
Beatty, Nev., was taken up at that time. The line was 
built originally to serve borax deposits which were 
abandoned several years ago. In authorizing the 
abandonment the I. C. C. stated, “it is apparent from 
the record that the line has served the purpose for 
which it was built, and that reconstruction of the line 
and resumption of service would impose an undue and 
unnecessary burden upon the applicants and upon in- 
terstate commerce.” 

The other two entire lines abandoned were the Flint 
River & Northeastern, reaching 23.03 mi. between 
Pelham, Ga., and Tichnor ; and the Clarion River, 11.06 
mi., extending between Hallton, Pa., and Carman. The 
need for this latter road vanished when the Susque- 
hanna Corporation abandoned the operation of its 
chemical plant at Hallton. These abandonments com- 
pare with three entire roads abandoned in 1946, four 
in 1945, eight in 1944, and three in 1943. Fourteen 
roads were discontinued in 1942, 14 in 1941, and 13 
in 1940. Thus, with the 17 in 1939, a total of 84 roads 
passed out of existence in the ten-year period now 
ended. 

These statistics include, for each year, all lines aban- 
doned during the year, regardless of whether the tracks 
were removed or not. Should the tracks not be taken 


up during the year they are not included in the later re- 
ports when they are actually removed. 

Since records of abandonments were started in 1917, 
mileages have ranged each year from the low of 282 
mi. in 1927 to the high of 2,515 mi. in 1942. Between 
1917 and 1948, inclusive, a total of 33,095 mi. of track 
have been abandoned. During this same 32-year period 
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Mileage Abandoned 
Total Since 1931 


by States in 1948 and Accumulated 


Mileage Accumulated 
abandoned abandonments 
in since 1931 
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Mileage Abandoned by Regions in 1948 and Accumulated 
Total Since 1931 


Mileage Accumulated 
abandoned abandonments 
in since 1931 
1948 (miles) 
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Miles of Lines Abandoned in the United States Since 1916 


Year Miles Year Miles 
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only 11,234 mi. of new lines have been constructed. 
resulting in a net decrease of 21,861 mi. in the total 
mileage of the railways of the country. This is an 
average net reduction of about 683 mi. per year. 
Georgia had the largest total miles of line abandoned 
in 1948—109.16 mi.; Nevada ranked second with 97.28 
mi. abandoned; Utah was third with 51.91 mi.; while 
Pennsylvania with 46.23 mi. was in fourth place. The 
three states having the largest total abandonments 
during the 17-year period ended with 1948 continued 
to hold the same relative rank as they did in 1945, 
1946 and 1947. However, the fourth place ranking 
changed in 1948 by virtue of Pennsylvania displacing 
Missouri. Texas continued to lead all states with 1,- 










431.34 mi. abandoned in the period, although no lines 


were discontinued in 1948; Michigan was second with 
1,167.05 mi.; California was third with 1,152.89 mi.; 
and Pennsylvania was fourth with 1,117.75 mi. 

The abandonments in the various regions in the 
United States, both during the past year and accumu- 
lated totals for the period between 1932 and 1927, in- 
clusive, are shown in an accompanying table. 

A total of 23 mi. of line were abandoned in Canada 
during 1948 to bring the total since 1932 to 1,241 mi. 
In that period Canadian abandonments have ranged be- 
tween 11 and 399 mi. per year, except for 1943, when 
less than one mile was discontinued, and in 1945 when 


no lines were abandoned. 










































Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
(miles) (miles) 
UNITED STATES 
Atlantic & Carolina 
Warsaw, N. C., to Kenansville ....... 9.50 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Anguilla, Ga., to Southern Junction .. 6.13 
ek eage Drench, Fila. 2.06. cesses 3.09 


Bingham & Garfield 
Entire line, Bingham, Utah to Garfield 28.89 
Central of New Jersey 
East end Hackensack River bridge, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., to west end Hacken- 
sack River bridge, Kearny, N. J. .. 0.64 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Armour, Ind., to Creston (relocation).. 3.81 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 


meno, Bishn., 60 ISiINGUTS ..... 220000 13.67 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

oN De 4.55 

oe ee ee er ee 4.73 
Clarion River 

Entire line, Hallton, Pa., to Carman.. 11.06 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Moroni, Utah, to Nephi .......<s0000 23.02 
Des Moines Union 

Des Moines, Iowa, South yard ....... 0.30 
Detroit, Caro & Sandusky 

Reck, Miach., to Sandusky ...........- 10.73 

rie 

Hillside Junction, Scranton, Pa., to 

RRS RO sisi ns 6 aie'sin'w o's 6.0 a sie. 0 5.382 


Flint River & Northeastern 

Entire line, Pelham, Ga., to Tichnor.. 23.03 
Gainesville Midland 

Belmont, Ga., to Monroe ............ 32.00 
Grasse River 

West yard, Conifer, N. Y., to Cran- 

De cee a ckGikesa caus sowecs 13.20 

Illinois Central 

Greenwood, Miss., to Grenada ....... 31.35 
Interstate 

Dorchester, Va., to Sutherland ...... 1.71 
Lehigh & New England 

Wind Gap, Pa., to Pen Argyl ........ 0.87 
Louisville & Nashville 

Maloney, Ky., to Fincastle............ 6.07 
Maine Central 

Coos Junction, N. H., to North Strat- 


OWE esl b as sab kccn cae sich ss Ras 19.35 
i i & St. Louis 
Corwith, Iowa, to St. Benedict ...... rey 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
West of Antioch, IIl., to end of Wil- 









en, SA Sn ee eee 3:37 
Missouri Pacific 
At Msrenite Bend, Mo. ..:.. 2.2.02 3.96 
Benton, Ark., to end of new construc- 
tion near 92 PIAS kick aac e oe 4.16 
Mobile & Gulf 
Fayette, Ala., to Brownville ......... 23.00 
New York Central 
Wellsboro, Pa., to Antrim .......... 11.87 
i ee, Oe ae Crane 2.30 
(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie) 
Dickerson Run branch (portion) ..... 0.11 
Elwell branch (portion) ............. 0.80 
Little Redstone Branch Junction, to 
EOP COSA Sere ea een 1.43 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Tremont, Mass., to Fairhaven ....... 0.10 
Hawleyville, Conn., to Litchfield ..... 32.44 
Hawleyville, Conn., to Southbury .... 9.10 
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Lines Abandoned in the United States, Canada and Mexico in 1948 











Lines 
abandoned 
and 
taken up 
(miles) 
Northern Pacific 
Wyoming, Minn., to Taylors Falls . 20.58 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 
Newfield Branch, Pleasantville, N. J., 

to Atlantic City (1st track) ....... 1.42 
Somers Point Branch, Joryronet i pe 

N. J., to Somers Point (ist track). Ley 

Rapid City, Black Hills & Western 

Entire line, Rapid City, S.D., to Mystic 
Reading 

Mamberton, Pa., 10 ByCLB. ...466050.% 6.67 

Lockridge, Pa., to Rittenhouse Gap .. 4.34 

Trexlertown, Pa., to Breingsville 1.76 
St. Louis-San Francisco 

Helm, Mo., to Hancock .......5.00 3.26 

Swedeborg, MO;, 40st; JOON .. 2655s. 3.81 
St. Louis Southwestern 

Caraway, Ark., to Rivervale ........ 
Southern 

Near Rome, Ga., to Gadsden, Ala. 24.00 
Southern Pacific 

Alpine branch, Ore. (end portion) 0.05 

Wendling branch, Ore. (end meyer 2.56 

RPORICA, AOTE., 0 NID coos sb seine oo 20's 0.28 

Coos Bay branch, Cordes, Ore., to 

PONS EEN REIN ns Sra aio ees sisia es Ge 0.62 
Karnak branch, Cal. (end portion) 1.63 
Union branch, ‘Cal. (end portion) ... 0.14 
Madera branch, Madera, Cal., end of 

DOME sensu wisns sae o5 ds <s6 05805 0.41 
MORE PARAOGEE, NGOS 5's se, b 00:6 010. 0 s0 0.01 

Tonopah & Goldfield 
Entire line, Mina, Nev., to Goldfield . 97.28 
Tonopah & Tidewater 
Entire remaining line, Ludlow, Cal., 
SOON | Sasi awiswc bwec ees ais eisai 25.70 
Union Pacific 
Riverside Junction, Cal., to Crestmore 2.00 
Youngstown & Southern 
New Galilee, Pa., to Darlington ..... 
Columbiana, Ohio, to Leetonia ...... 
Total CUnited States) 2.056020 462.70 
CANADA 
Canadian National 
Bevis, AltA, 06 FANE G20 sess sccees 
(Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto) 
Shriners, Ont., to Stamtord «2.155... 4.86 
Bridge street, Niagara Falls, Ont. 0.26 
Queen street, Niagara Falls, Ont. .... 0.82 
Victoria and Ferry sts., Niagara Falls, 

[Occ LuLtnit nahin haeeees ere 4.65 
de oy C) amen ee Vee a eee eae 0.27 
Queenston and St. Paul streets, Ks 

RTMREUNON, NOME, | oa.oclsisssbasu 0460.6 1.35 
King street, St. Catharines, Ont. ..... 0.29 
Ontario street, St Catharines, Ont. . 0.97 

ures Aeenata): sis bu scacacewss 13.47 
MEXICO 
Mexican Pacific 
Kilometer 6.46 to kilometer G-9.79 . 6.21 
Total (OTERO) 6 sccssswsics Sosen ToMeL 


Lines 
abandoned 
but not yet 

taken up 

(miles) 


32.20 


6.00 
24.00 


9.21 
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COMMUNICATIONS CONSTRUCTION STEPPED UP 


New installations of road train communications, yard loud-speakers, long 
distance telephone circuits and pole lines increased substantially during 1948 





By MAURICE PEACOCK 


Associate Editor—Signaling and Communications 


During 1948 the railroads in the United States and 
Canada made big gains over 1947 in the installation 
of new, modern communications facilities as a whole. 
The results, as applying to pole lines, copper wire, 
circuits, and yard and road communication systems 
are shown individually by the statistics in the accom- 
panying tables. 

The total mileage of all new and rebuilt pole lines 
for 1948 was 7,908 mi., compared with 5,481 mi. in 
1947, an increase of 2,427 mi. Installations of new 
copper line wire jumped from 5,720 mi. in 1947 to 
19,833 mi. in 1948, an increase of 14,113 mi. The 
increase in miles of road dispatched by telephone was 
1,445 mi., compared with 2,192 mi. in 1947, or 747 mi. 
less of added facilities. New mileage of long-distance 
telephone circuits installed increased 5,870 mi., from 
18,299 mi. in 1947 to 24,169 mi. in 1948. 

The mileage of new telegraph circuits jumped from 
13,511 mi. in 1947 to 22,412 mi. in 1948, an increase 
of 8,901 mi. New printing telegraph circuit mileage 
added dropped 8,027 mi., from 31,279 mi. in 1947 to 
23,252 mi. in 1948. The additional mileage of all new 
communications circuits derived py the use of carrier 
equipment was 44,456 mi. in 1948, compared with 
52,720 mi. in 1947, a decrease of 8,264 mi. 

The number of control points in new yard loud- 
speaker installations jumped from 34 to 161, an increase 
of 127, and the total number of two-way and paging 
speakers increased from 436 in 1947 to 1,791 in 1948, 
a difference of 1,355 units. New yard radio and in- 
ductive communications installations were down 
slightly in 1948, insofar as the number of locomotives 
and fixed stations equipped are concerned. The num- 
ber of locomotives equipped totaled 240, compared 
with 247 in 1947,.a decrease of 7, and the number of 
fixed stations was decreased by 8, from 51 in 1947 
to 43 in 1948, 

New mileage of road over which train communica- 
tion is in service went up 2,110 mi., from 2,658 mi. in 
1947 to 4,768 mi. in 1948. The number of locomotives 
equipped was 168, compared with 36 in 1947, an in- 
crease of 132. Cabooses and other cars equipped in 
1948 totaled 129, compared with 33 in 1947, represent- 
ing an increase of 96. The number of fixed wayside 
stations equipped was increased by 57, from 14 in 
1947 to 71 in 1948, 

Several roads installed telephones, public address 
and musical entertainment equipment on their passen- 
ver trains during 1948. 

Among the trains so equipped were the “Super 
Chief,” “Texas Chiefs” and “El Capitan” on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; some of the Chicago, Burling- 
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New Circuit Miles Derived in 1948 by Superimposing Carrier on 
Existing Line Wires 


New Mileage of New Mileage 
Long Distance New Mileage of of Printing 





Telephone Telegraph Telegraph 

Railroad Circuits Circuits Circuits 
yes VA) Aree 284.0 ee 852.0 
BO Boke siviedc owes ol Se or 
Od) GEG respec 1,822.0 9,382.0 1,779.0 
OE) ae ee eae aera Soe hee ee aA cca 
C. of Ga... SOR hated EM eens 
C. & O. (Ches. Dist. ) ee ree 
287)” ane Sie” 0 tie tiie 
Cie ha, Wises is veces 1,200.0 980.0 2,450.0 
OF A (0 Ser a Teac tm 
Oa) By) Seer MOQ keke’ 0 ws 
C.M. St. P. &P.. 5 a re 
Sa eis Sitio eiece aces SEN) 8 seveee #§§ ywielores 
Domi. GiWeee sce came t—i‘(i wD tC we 
io! A a) 5): ca 
SN Ga ara rere 7 CT a 
GoM GO... cess CO, | ee 139.0 
i Ss ere Po ee a ere 
BO (2). Oe TAG lee ance 
es eelsiosis sic. d6.5106 1 es 628.0 
oF FS) ee SO ewes.  ecotes 
CHAR oicii esc ans TORO 0 kawtee 0s Sei 
oar (1 434.6 
Cc. C. C. & St. L.) Sy ee er 
De NER Gee i6 190.0 nines pfanovatale 
NEON ESO CC eG Oe 1,310,0 
1 oe aera TOO 8 asses 313.0 
PENN oi cceoews DORE 8 = iSeictewin  temeabiz’s 
nt) SAA Rae ae 408.0 YD rr 
Southern . Bina tel eerenseerale 402.0 612.0 1,275.0 
Se ee 143.0 re ee 
CNET. 1) re or je, D.) rreree 
Oe teeter a rene 299.0 irereere ora 
U. . Dieta ersiG sere ew Aigr eee 2S ee re 
NU itiscs. stews: Siaie @atoes 19S lative) 6, Sh wertnes 
TOPAES=.5.<.< 22,907.9 12,368.0 9,180.6 





Comparison of Communications Facilities Installed on the 
Railroads in the United States and Canada During 1948 and 1947 








1948 1947 
Miles of new or rebuilt pole line: 
TERME ORG OWHOR acs ecco oc kbs. 0s.0. sie oticisvieeia 5,103.7 3,890.6 
Commercially OWNed'. ........00cccccscecs 1,476.0 1,115.2 
NOMS OWNOE oon sth cies ac eavesedisies 1,328.6 475.3 
CMD AIS Bich Sie tars esa vere (oi ool ua Seaver aie 7,809.3 5,481.1 
Mileage of new copper line wire: 
TRBMPORE OWNED 6 5 «oie baie. «01's 00's oss elev eee. oe 18,322.3 4,687.1 
Commerciglly Owned . o.0 010 cco ckvccscavee 1,510.7 1,033.6 
GS nee Pa aa 19,833.0 5,720.7 
Increase in miles or road dispatched by tele- 
RA cnet ala Bia ae ian ei aeene wei a Nat ve. aisceca 1,455.6 2,192.4 
New mileage of long-distance telephone cir- 

Fo Nn OR IP eee 24,169.7  18,299.6 
New mileage of telegraph circuits.......... 22,412.3 13,511.4 
New mileage of printing telegraph circuits. 23,252.9 31,279.5 
New mileage of communications circuits de- 

TIVES DY TIS OE CAITICE. . ook cicccicc cesses 44,456.5 52,720.9 

Yard loudspeakers: 
Number of control points...............+- 161 34 
Number of two-way speakers............++. 1,016 eats 
Number of paging speakers............... 775 ee 
Total number of speakers.............+... 1,791 436 
Yard radio and inductive communications: 
Number of locomotives equipped.......... 240 247 
Number of fixed stations.........0¢scessse 43 51 
Road train communication: 
NSIC Oe WON aoe ec aia oo dacdinnnseseeee es 4,768.8 2,658.7 
Number of locomotives equipped.......... 168 36 
Number of cabooses or other cars........-. 129 33 
Number of fixed wayside stations.......... 71 14 
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Permanent Installations of Yard Radio and Inductive Communicetions Systems Placed in Service in 1948 





No. of No. of Space or : Frequency 
Commun. Locomotives Fixed Inductive Equipment Allocated 
Railroad Location Equipped Stations Equipment Manufacturer by £.C.C 
| ee et 2 Los Angeles, ngs 5 Aesave bres 22 1 Space Bendix _ 161. 37 me, 
, . Belen, N. M.. 5 eas 4 3 Space Ry. Radiotelo. 161.37 mc., 
6*** & Farnsworth 161.73 mc. & 
e Argentine, Kan......... 3 Space Bendix, Ry. 161.07 mc. 
; 6*** Radiotelo. & Farnsworth 159.45 mc., 
158.85 mc. & 
160.95 mc. 
SOUND Soo cs seme. 9 2 Space Bendix 160.65 mc. 
OS 3 URE een ener Wallard, Ghio. ......2... 8 2 Space G.R.3d 159.93 mc. & 
160.89 mc. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 1 1 Space Bendix 158.97 mc. 
New York.... 8* : Space G.R.S 160.89 mc. 
pee eee eee 8 Ei ekdebese eee be boa 1 Space G.R.S 160.89 mc., 
ROIPREEPNERN SR NS wet OS wu eal grees ina ieee 2 1 Space G.R. S. 160.89 mc. 
C. & O. (Ches. Dist.)... Walbridge, Ohio.. 2 1 Space Westinghouse 161.37 mc. 
Newport News, V. “gone 2* oe Space Bendix 158.55 mc. 
(of US Detroit, Mich.. 3 1 Space Farnsworth 159.09 mc. & - 
159.33 mc. 
Detroit, Mich.:: ......... Q** Space Farnsworth 159.09 mc. & 
159.33 mc. 
SRI F osicta 5 hk acne ay 4 1 Space Bendix 159.09 mc. & 
159.33 mc. 
cS N. W PrOWIBO, Tilo i:0:< scusns 3 1 Space Farnsworth. 160.89 mc. 
hy) 2. ¢ ee Galesburg, Ill.......... 10 3 Space Bendix 160.23 mc. 
2** 161.43 mc. & 
161.85 mc. 
Kansas City, Mo....... 10 1 Space Bendix 159.69 mc. & 
hee 160.89 mc. 
LSS OY 35 ee Hoboken, N.J......... ag . Space Bendix 160.29 mc. 
D.&R.G. W.. Denver, Coalo.........+. + 7 1 Space Bendix 160.83 mc. 
Alamosa, Colo. ........ 1 1 Space Bendix 160.83 mc. 
Salida, fain. hsoccees 1 1 Space Bendix & Motorola 160.83 mc. 
lay oD 2. Oe Flat Rock, Mich........ 13 1 Space Farnsworth 161.85 mc. 
Up tS 2 () | Sa Proctor, Minn. a Pe 10 1 Space Ry. Radiotelo. 158.61 mc. 
SNS ee ON New York............. 1* bg Space Westinghouse 158.85 mc. 
Jamestown, N. Y....... 2 1 Space Farnsworth 159.33 mc. 
Ls RCS ee IND i sso shia ys 2 1 Space Farnsworth 161.85 mc. 
we 2. 6c: ..L.. Cleveland, Ohio........ 7 1 Space Farnsworth 161.25 me. 
ROEREO, ING 8 005s: e'ea-s 6 1 Space Bendix 161.25 mc. 
is Wig DS A ss ws Hartford, Conn pate 3 1 Space G. R.S. 161.55 mc. 
oe Li eras 13 **** 1 Space B.R.S. 161.49 mc. 
Ul: 3 SSSR eee | cma W. Va. 3 1 Inductive LO) i re 
RI org fo Sg chee a eS rs 2 Be Space Western Electric + 157.89 mc. & 
152.63 mc. 
oy a gk a ra Alexandria, Va......... 16 2 Space Farnsworth 161.13 me. & 
161.49 me. 
eS a PA, Ca ree 5 1 Space G. R. S. 158.97 mc. 
Knoxville, Tenn. ...... 3 2 Space G.R.S. 160.29 mc. & 
160.65 mc. 
Oy), eee ee Jacksonville, Fla....... 10 1 Space Bendix 160.65 mc. 
; 1tt + 160.89 mc. 
SRMNG ig ks Aor as cdo North Braddock, Pa.... 4 1 Space Westinghouse 158.43 mc., 
161.97 mc. & 
159.87 mc 
fy A on ee ee North Platte, Neb...... 8 2 Space Motorola 160.29 mc. & 
160.41 mc. 
REPRE Seco S Ute Ce Ree ee eeu wake 240 43 
Legend: *Tug Boats. **Ferry Boats. ***Walkie-Talkie Units. +-Leased from Bell System. ****Radar. ttAutomobiles. 
Permanent Installations of Road Train Communication Placed in Service in 1948 
, No. of No. of Power 
Miles No.of Cabooses Fixed Spaceor Manu- Supply Frequency 
: Commun. of Loco-, or otherWayside Inductive _fact- on allocated 
Railroad From To Road Motives Cars Stations Equipment urer Cabooses_ by F..C.C. 
52 rere East St. Louis, Ill... ...... SES eee 21.0 14 ce 2 Space Farnsworth ... 158.79 mc. 
A. T.&S.F . Chicago..:... .. Argentine, Kan 455.0 2 2 1 Space Bendix Axle Gen. 
& Diesel 
Eng. Gen. 160.65 mc. 
Bakersfield, Cal..... Barstow, Cal...... 141.0 25 11 Space Bendix Diesel 
Eng. Gen. 160.65 mc. 
2) 2 | eee Boston, Mass. ..... Mechanicsville, N.Y. 186.0 2 2 3 Space G.R.S. Axle Gen. 159.63 mc. & 
159.69 mc, 
C.B.& Q. oe RROD Cie aG <a ae Denver, Colo...... 1,017.0 20* sis Bs Space Bendix Axle Gen. 159.69 mc. 
i 2 oe re PORE oats iaas SERUORASES ES 5's Cees 790.0 15 15 21 += Both Ry. Diesel Eng. 
Radio- Gen. & Axle 
J bees telo Gen. 159.81 mc 
ENS | ty ai C . eee Duluth, Minn. . Ely and Virginia, 202.0 14 19 7  Induc- Ry. RadioDiesel Eng. 
. i ; MMNSTINS 04 cons cs. )9 tive telo. ree 
i ae ee ee Marion, Ohio...... Salamanca, N. Y 360.3 16* 15 14 Space Farns- Stor. Bat. 159,09 mc. & 
worth Axle Gen. 160.05 mc. 
(Os 5. OS Se) Ate ee a Ar RE, Co ee 6 Space Bendix  Preco Dr. 
5** Altern. 161.73 me. 
3 Of a Shreveport, La..... Port Arthur, Tex 227.0 6 “s 5 = Induc- Harmon Axle Gen. 
tive Stor. Bat. 
s Mutary{OONs. si 6s +5 
M.-K.-T caioieints. ete ete St. Louis, Mo...... Waco, @OX.. 2s... 834.0 2 2 .. Space Bendix Generator 159.21 mc. 
SRG ek 2: ae New Haven, Conn. New York........ 115.0 : 2 1 Inductive G.R.S. Diesel Eng. ........ 
Gen. 
_. Ae ee Yakima, Wash..... Auburn, Wash..... 139.0 11 11 2 Space Bendix Axle Gen. 161.25mc. & 
d . Stor. Bat. 161.01 mc. 
i Oa Fe Columbus, Ohio.... Sandusky, Ohio... 107.0 31 28 10 = Induc- Union Axle Gen. - 
: , tive Stor. Bat. 
US) Re eee ee ees Kansas City, Kan. . Marysville, Kan... 174.5 4 4 5 Space Motorola Diesel Eng.159.93 mc., 
& Farns- Gen.&Axle 160.05 mc., 
worth Gen.-Stor. 160.17 mc. & 


Legend: *Double-end locomotives—Both cabs equipped. 


** Automobiles 
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Yard Loud-speaker Installations During 1948 
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New Mileage of Telephone Train Dispatching and Long-Distance 


Telephone Service—1948 
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ton & Quincy’s “Zephyrs” 


Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific’s 


and some of the Chicago, 
“Hiawathas”; the 


“‘Texas Special” on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas ; some 


of the Texas & Pacific’s * 


Eagles,” 


and the New York, 


New Haven & Hartford’s ‘Merchants Limited’ and 


“Yankee Clipper.” 


individual cars operating in other trains. 


Some of these roads also equipped 





Telegraph and Printing Telegraph Placed in Service in 1948 
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AUTHORIZES 5.2 PER CENT FREIGHT-RATE INCREASE 


$425 million a year expected to be realized from interim advance 
approved by I.C.C. in Ex Parte 168 case; territorial percentages 
range from 4 fo 6 per cent, the latter going to eastern and southern roads 





ae in freight rates and charges, which are ex- 
pected to yield approximately $425 million a year, 
were authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a December 29, 1948, report on the interim- 
relief phase of the Ex Parte 168 proceeding. Averag- 
ing about 5.2 per cent overall, as compared with the 
8 per cent sought by the railroads in their motion for 
interim relief, the increases will be 6 per cent within 
Eastern and Southern territories and between those 
territories, 5 per cent within zone 1 of Western Trunk 
Line territory, 4 per cent within Western territory other 
than zone 1, and 5 per cent on interterritorial move- 
ments except those between Eastern and Southern ter- 
ritories. 

The commission’s report authorized publication of 
the increases on 5-days’ notice, and the railroads plan- 
ned to file the necessary tariffs in time to make Janu- 
ary 11 the effective date. The report also authorized 
intervening water carriers and freight forwarders to 
publish similar increases. The new rates will remain 
in effect until the commission passes upon the car- 
riers’ basic petition in the proceeding for authority to 
make a permanent advance of 13 per cent. 

The 20-page decision, dated December 29, 1948, as 
noted above, was made public the following day. That 
was 20 days after submission of the case with the close 
of oral argument on December 10, 1948 (see Railway 
Age of December 18, 1948, page 49). It was an un- 
animous decision in which all members of the com- 
mission participated; and there were no separate ex- 
pressions. 


Territorial Distribution of Revenue 


The estimate that the annual yield will be approxi- 
mately $425 million was set out in the notice which 
I.C.C. Secretary W. P. Bartel issued to summarize 
the decision. The figure was based upon “estimates in 
the record,” and upon “the assumption that correspond- 
ing increases will be made effective on intrastate traf- 
fic.” The notice also pointed out that “necessarily, the 
results of this increase will depend upon the course of 
future traffic.” The territorial distribution of the 
additional revenue was given as follows: Eastern dis- 
trict, $180 million; Pocahontas region, $30 million; 
Southern region, $65 million; Western district, $140 
million; and United States, $415 million. “To this 
total,” the notice continued, “should be added approxi- 
mately $10 million for increases allowed on other 
charges made by the rail lines .. . which makes a total 
of approximately $425 million per annum.” The rail- 
roads had estimated that their 8 per cent proposal 
would have yielded approximately $672.5 million on 
the basis of anticipated 1949 traffic volume. 
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Washington Editor 


Secretary Bartel’s notice also said that “the total 
cumulated increases in freight revenue since June 30, 
1946, including the present authorization, will be at the 
rate of approximately $2,900,000,000 per annum, or 
approximately an overall increase of 52 per cent of the 
rates effective at that date.” It added that the eastern 
railroads “have been relatively the greatest beneficiaries 
in this increase, as they are in the authorizations now 
made.” Finally, the notice announced that hearings 
on the proposed permanent increase of 13 per cent 
will be held “as speedily as possible . . . at a convenient 
place in each of the four rate territories,” and thus “a 
more full opportunity will be given protestants to make 
their showing than could be given upon the recent 
hearing” of the interim-relief motion. 


Coal and Iron Ore Take Percentage Raises 


The authorized percentage increases may be applied 
to all freight rates, except those on fresh fruits and 
vegetables, sugar, lumber, and articles taking lumber 
rates, where they will be limited by cents-per-100-Ib. 
maxima. This exceptional treatment had been pro- 
posed by the railroads; and they also suggested specific 
cents-per-ton increases on coal, coke, and iron ore, to 
which the commission’s decision authorizes only appli- 
cation of the general percentage increases. 

The latter will amount to somewhat less than the 
specific advances proposed by the railroads, which were 
30 cents per net ton or 34 cents per gross ton on coal 
and coke and 25 cents per ton, net or gross as rated, on 
iron ore. An estimate made after the decision was an- 
nounced indicated that, in the case of coal, the per- 
centage increases would raise the rates by about 15 to 
20 cents per ton. The railroads’ proposal as to iron 
ore exempted the line-haul rates on that moving from 
the Missabe range to upper Great Lakes ports, and the 
commission also exempted those movements from the 
authority it granted for application of the general 
percentage increases to iron-ore rates. 

The maximum increase authorized on fresh fruits 
and vegetables is 6 cents per 100 Ib., as compared with 
8 cents proposed by the railroads; on sugar, lumber, 
and articles taking lumber rates, it is 4 cents per 100 
Ib., as compared with the 5 cents proposed. The pro- 
posed increase in charges for protective service to 
perishable freight was denied, the commission having 
found that this phase of the carriers’ petition was not 
shown on the record to be “just and reasonable.” The 
commission also found that there should be no increase 
in the charges for unloading fresh fruits and vegetables 
at New York and Philadelphia, Pa., which were estab- 
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lished recently pursuant to the commission’s decision 
in I. & S. Docket No. 5500. 

Charges exempted from the proposed increases by 
the carriers include those for loading and unloading 
livestock; handling and wharfage charges at South 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico ports; charges for han- 
dling iron ore at the upper Great Lakes ports, and for 
storing it at the lower lake ports (where handling 
charges will go up 6 per cent). Also, there will be 
no increases in demurrage charges, or in allowances 
paid by railroads for drayage or other services per- 
formed by shippers or receivers of freight. 

Generally, the report indicated that the commission 
undertook to authorize rate increases which would 
offset the 10-cent-per-hour wage increase granted re- 
cently to operating employees and prospective in- 
creases to non-operating employees as a result of the 
emergency board report issued on December 17, 1948, 
with recommendations calling for a 7 cents per hour 
wage increase, retroactive to October 1, 1948, and a 
40-hour week, effective September 1, 1949. This 
emergency board report was part of the record in the 
rate case by stipulation of all parties. 

Meanwhile, the commission rejected railroad con- 
tentions that some rate increase was required to offset 
increases in costs of materials and supplies which oc- 
curred after those considered in the commission’s July 
27, 1948, report in the previous general rate case—Ex 
Parte 166. In that report the commission set up figures 
for a “constructive normal year,” the supply prices in 
such figures being those of November 1, 1947: and the 
railroads suggested that price increases since that date 
should be offset by rate increases authorized in the 
present case. 


No Allowance for Price Increases 


Of that contention, the commission had this to say: 
“While as stated in that [Ex Parte 166] report, our 
computations of the rate of return to be expected in a 
constructive normal year were based upon continuance 
of the general level of fuel, material, and supply prices 
as of November 1, 1947, we had before us the current 
reports of the carriers to later dates and we 
anticipated that there might be deviations from the 
general level, both upward and downward, in the 
prices of various commodities. The present record 
presents a relatively short run since our former de- 
cision, and we do not feel warranted on such a short 
run in concluding that there is in prospect a continued 
general increase in material costs, particularly as the 
latest figures shown indicate somewhat of a downward 
tendency.” 

The commission also considered the railroad traffic 
estimates as too pessimistic. Those estimates had put 
the 1948 business at 637 billion ton-miles, and the 1949 
traffic at 621 billion ton-miles if no rate increase were 
granted, and at 619.4 billion ton-miles if the full 13 
per cent increase proposed in the basic petition were 
approved. The commission thought the 1948 total might 
well reach 640 billion ton-miles, and it found insufficient 
evidence “to warrant the conclusion now that the ton- 
miles in 1949 will be appreciably below those of the full 
year 1948.” Thus, as the report put it, “we have taken 
into consideration the effect of increased rates on the 
basis of 640 billion ton-miles for the year 1949.” 
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After sketching the background in some detail and 
tracing the development of the present proceeding, 
the commission came to its disposition of several mo- 
tions which had been filed by non-carrier parties. All 
such motions were overruled. 


On the Motions 


In that connection, the commission dealt first with 
the Dairy Industry Committee’s motion which called 
for a broadening of the proceeding to bring into issue 
the divisions of joint rates and the reasonableness of 
all increases in freight rates and charges that have been 
authorized or ordered during the post-war period, In 
denying that request, the commission said its action 
was “without prejudice to any conclusion that may be 
reached if, at a further hearing on the continuing phase 
of petitioners’ proposals, there should be a proffer of 
evidence based upon the studies of the members of our 
staff.” As to the divisions phase of this motion, the 
commission said that the investigation sought would 
“largely duplicate” pending divisions cases. 

The other overruled motions were filed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Southeastern Association 
of Railroad & Utilities Commissioners, and the South- 
ern Pine Association. As the report summarized them, 
they resolved themselves into a request that, before 
granting any rate increases, the commission institute 
an investigation into the operations of the railroads 
for the purpose of determining whether or not they are 
being efficiently and economically operated. 

The commission concluded that “the subject, on the 
scale sought by the motions, is too intricate and ex- 
tensive to permit its inclusion in an investigation such 
as this, to which, since it involves ‘a change in a rate, 
fare, charge or classification,’ we are required under 
section 15(7) of the act to give ‘preference over all 
other questions’ pending before us and to ‘decide the 
same as speedily as possible.’ The commission had 
led up to this conclusion by pointing out that its Ex 
Parte 104 investigation of railroad practices affecting 
operating revenues and expenses, which was instituted 
in 1931, is a continuing proceeding. 

“While progress has been made,” the report con- 
tinued, “much remains to be done, particularly in 
achieving the economies which require cooperation and 
coordination among the railroads, but we must recall 
that war disrupted all industries and its effects are 
still felt. The record and statistics available to us show 
many respects in which the service of the railroads 
has been bettered, at a lessened cost in man-hours and 
in capital outlays than before the late war, and indicate 
many improvements are in progress.” 

As to the request for an investigation by it of the 
labor operating rules, the commission said it was 
aware that the national transportation policy called for 
the encouragement of “fair and equitable working 
conditions”; and that the working rules “definitely 
have bearing upon the operating economy of the rail- 
roads.” Then it added: “Congress has created agencies 
for the ascertainment of facts involved in disputes in- 
volving labor operating rules, and duplication of in- 
vestigation by this commission of disputes or as to 
agreements concerning rules is both unnecessary and 
inappropriate.” 


’ 
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Construction Activity Increases 
(Continued from page 235) 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Lincoln Highway, Union Grove, 
lll., cost borne 90 per cent by the state and 10 per cent by the 
tailway, $232,863 (65); Linn county cutoff, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
constructed by the state, $13,184 paid by the railway, $66,665 (100); 
east of Green Bay, Wis., U. S. 141, eliminating Town Line road 
crossing, $106,420 (100). Revision of Highway: Relocation of state 
highway 113, one mile west of Mendota, Ill. (100). Reconstruc- 
tion of Existing Grade Crossing Structures: Construction of an 
extension to a bridge to include new highway route No. 4, con- 
$tructed and paid for at the expense of the state, Girard, IIl., 
$64,040 (90). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of a double track, 
continuous, 1-Beam bridge over Willow road, Techny, IIl., con- 
structed by Cook County with the railway making necessary track 
and signal changes at the expense of the county, $152,000 (10); 
installation of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, West 
Chicago, Ill., to Nelson, $1,935,600 (55); construction of a Diesel- 
locomotive servicing and repair shop, complete with all facilities, 
including necessary track changes, Chicago shops, Chicago, $1,767,- 
570 (95); construction of three additional yard tracks in Proviso 
yard and the rearrangement of other tracks with an additional 
lead to facilitate the movement of freight, Proviso, Ill., $157,130 
(60); construction of a servicing shop for freight Diesels at Pro- 
viso freight yard, Proviso, Ill., $641,760 (40); installation of a 
car unloader, Council Bluffs, Iowa, $245,000 (100); raise track 
grade 3 ft. over bridges, Belle Plaine, Iowa, $134,100 (100); con- 
struction of a 350-ton concrete coaling plant, including necessary 
track changes, Council Bluffs, Iowa, $131,045 (100); construction 
of additional yard tracks and yard office, Clinton, Iowa, $199,563 
(100); raise grade of track and construct new bridge over Boyer 
river, Denison, Iowa, $288,530 (100); construction of a new steel 
bridge over Boyer river, Arion, Iowa, $238,790 (100); construc- 
tion of a new steel bridge over Boyer river, Dunlap, Iowa, $238,- 
950 (100); construction of concrete pile piers on which to install a 
110-ft. steel span, Ames, Iowa, $139,000 (90); raise grade of track 
3% ft., Vail, Iowa, to Denison, $171,930 (started); construction 
of a concrete-pile steel bridge, Norway, Iowa, $112,000 (75); raise 
grade of track 4% ft., Denison, Iowa, $103,500 (85); construc- 
tion of 535 ft. of steel sheet-pile bulkhead, and 416 ft. of pile and 
timber fender, ferry slip No. 2, Manitowoc, Wis., $100,000 (100). 


Cincinnati Union Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Rehabilitation of coach yard, in- 
cluding the construction of concrete service platforms, an_ in- 
spection pit, and incidental steam and water facilities, $422,148 
(100); revamping of electrical circuits used for air conditioning 
and battery charging on the station-platform area, $375,000 (100). 


Clinchfield 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of an extension to 
four stalls of an enginehouse, including installation of a _ three- 
track drop table, 18 ft. long, Erwin, Tenn., $100,000 (75); con- 
struction of a Diesel-locomotive repair and servicing shop, including 
installation of a two-track drop table, i8 ft. long, Erwin, Tenn., 
$148,400 (50). 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: East Amherst street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., across rights-of-way of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and the Erie, cost distributed 50 per cent to the 
city and 25 per cent to each railroad, $321,000 (96). 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new yard, in- 
cluding tracks and other facilities, North Denver, Colo., $1,999,- 
815 (10); installation of 29.34 mi. of heavier rail, $754,385 (100); 
installation of heavier second-hand rail, including seven turnouts 
on Marysvale branch, $133,422 (100); installation of concrete lin- 
ing and concrete portals, replacing timber lining in four tunnels, 
$100,000 (100). 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of facilities for the 
repair and servicing of Diesel locomotives, Flat Rock, Mich., $450,- 
000 (100); construction of a transfer station and office building, 
Detroit, Mich., $170,000 (100). . 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of Standard Oil Com- 
pany yard, Whiting, Ind., $118,000 (100). 


Erie 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Revision of Highway: Extension 
of East Amherst St., Buffalo, N. Y., work performed by Erie and 
D.L.&W. at the expense of the railroads and city (95). Recon- 
struction of Existing Grade Crossing Structures: Warren Point, 
N. J., state highway route No. 4, work done by state with federal aid 
(100); Narrowsburg, N. Y., work done by the railroad, with 
half of the cost being borne by the state and the county (99). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new passenger 
station, including rearrangement of tracks, Akron, Ohio (100); 
construction of a new passenger station, including waiting shed and 
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parking ground at Lee Road-Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio (100); 
construction of approach for connection into Union Terminal, Cleve- 
land, Ohio (70). 


Florida East Coast 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of enginehouse, store- 
room and other incidental servicing facilities, including tracks, fuel 
storage and water supply facilities, Fort Pierce, Fla., $103,000 (5); 
construction of additional freight warehouse facilities, including a 
concrete and steel warehouse and office building, tracks and access 
driveways, Miami Belt Line, Fla., $182,700 (40). 


Fort Street Union Depot 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: Detroit, Mich., Fort 
Jefferson connection to the John C. Lodge Expressway, $600,000 
(started); Detroit, Mich., expressway crossing, $850,000 (started). 

Important Work Undertaken: Detroit, Mich., modernization and 
rehabilitation of passenger station, $1,000,000 (100). 


Georgia & Florida 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: West Green, Ga., 
constructed by state with federal funds, $75,000 (80). Subways: 
Vidalia, Ga., constructed by state with federal funds, $65,000 (30). 


Great Northern 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Scenic, Wash., with 
railway and state funds, $23,985 (100); Northport, Wash., at 
state expense, $27,500 (100); Minot, N. D., at railroad expense, 
$15,000 (100); Coleraine, Minn., at railroad expense, $15,800 (100); 
Sixth avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., cost borne 90 per cent by the 
state and 10 per cent joint with the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
$215,296 (100); Judith Gap, Mont., cost borne 90 per cent by 
the state, and 10 per cent by the railroad, $110,000 (100); 
Seventh street, Minneapolis, Minn., at railroad expense, $9,900 
(started). Subways: Malta, Mont., at state expense, $87,090 
(started); Brewster, Wash., state and railway funds, $5,940 (100); 
St. Cloud, Minn., at state expense, $164,300 (started); Towner, N. 
D., at railroad expense, $172,015 (45). Reconstruction of Existing 
Grade Crossing Structures: Overhead bridge, 7th street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., $37,500 (100); Lafayette avenue, St. Paul, Minn., 
$27,500 (100); Belknap street, Superior, Wis., $50,100 (started) ; 
21st street, Superior, Wis., $24,300 (started); Washington ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, Minn., joint with the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
$54,200 (85); Marion street, foot bridge, Seattle, Wash., $1,800 
(100); St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn., $17,175 (started); Maple 
Plain, Minn., $4,500 (100); 10th avenue, Duluth, Minn., $568 
(100); 19th avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., $11,940 (started); Wall 
street, Sioux City, Iowa, $4,500 (started); Bridge 128.7, Alexan- 
dria, Minn., $825 (100); Wenatchee, Wash., at state expense, 
$3,446 (100); Central avenue, N. E. Minneapolis, Minn., $90,600 
(started); 1st avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., joint with the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis, $26,850 (started); four bridges, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, $21,800 (started); Pennsylvania avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn., $12,500 (started); Irvine avenue, Bemidji, Minn., $5,500 
(started); Belknap street, Superior, Wis., $30,200 (started); Way- 
zata boulevard, Minneapolis, Minn., $14,435 (100); replace over- 
head bridge, Osakis, Minn., $8,800 (started); renew overhead 
brrige, Minneapolis, Minn., $105,000 (started); Minneapolis, Hop- 
kins and Wayzata, Minn., with railway and state funds, $26,300 
(100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of new tie plates, Da- 
kota division, $108,800 (45); construction of office building and 
passenger station, Willmar, Minn., $153,000 (100); installation of 
automatic block signals, including necessary track changes, Fargo, 
N. D. to Surrey, $790,245 (99); reconstruction of bridges and 
culverts, Cascade division, $111,845 (95); reconstruction of 
bridges and culverts, Butte division, $183,335 (100); construction 
of mine tracks, Hibbing, Minn., $154,000 (100); construction 
ot car-repair shed, Seattle, Wash., $243,000 (100); reinforce- 
ment of bridge, Sandstone, Minn., $117,900 (80); reconstruction 
ot bridges and culverts, Butte division, $124,730 (90); revision 
of alinement of mine track, Buhl, Minn., $298,500 (100); 
construction of inspection pit for streamliner, Seattle, Wash., $142,- 
000 (100); repairs to ore docks, Allouez, Wis., $250,000 (100); con- 
struction of storehouse at King Street coach yard, Seattle, Wash., 
$110,250 (100); remodeling enginehouse for Diesel shop, St. Paul 
Minn., $345,000 (50); reconstruction of bridges and culverts, Spo- 
kane division, $134,960 (10); alterations to mine tracks, Buhl, 
Minn., $101,175 (95); enlarging electric shop, St. Paul, Minn., 
$253,500 (100); remodeling enginehouse into Diesel shop, Interbay, 
Wash., $105,950 (100); remodeling — plant, Minneapolis Junc- 
tion, Minn., $123,200 (15); remodeling power plant, St. Paul, 
Minn., $212,400 (100); reconstruction of ore docks, Allouez, Wis., 
$258,000 (1); revision of alinement, Penrith, Wash., $193,000 (95); 
revision of alinement, Merritt, Wash., $903,000 (50); renewal 
of No. 2 snowshed, Spotted Robe, Mont., $130,300 (70); con- 
struction of office building on pier 88, Seattle, Wash., $784,450 (98); 
enlargement of freighthouse, Minneapolis, Minn., $105,000 (75); 
construction of central heating plant, Seattle, Wash., $254,300 (10); 
installation of sprinkler system in building, Glacier Park, Mont., 
$120,100 (95); reconstruction of enginehouse stalls, Superior, 
Wis., $161,000 (97); construction of track for American Crystal 
Sugar Co., Moorhead, Minn., $180,000 (100); revision of aline- 
ment, Yakt, Mont., $102,550 (90); replacement of bridge, Silvana, 
Wash., $249,000 (75). 

Widen embankment and install 8 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Elmira, Idaho, 
to Colburn, $116,400 (100); widen embankment and install 15 
mi. of 112-lb. rail, Juanita, N. D., to Dundas, $257,800 (90); wid- 
en embankment and install 26 mi. of 112-Ib. rail, Cut Bank, Mont., 
to Blackfoot, $590,000 (90); widen embankment and install 19 mi. 
of 112-lb. rail, Shelby, Mont., to Cut Bank, $438,305 (100); widen 
embankment and install 8 mi. of 131-Ib. rail, Crossport, Idaho, to 
Bonners Ferry, $213,600 (80); widen embankment and install 13 
mi, of 112-lb. rail, Lohmann, Mont., to Havre, $305,000 (100): 
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widen embankment and install 6 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Columbia 
Falis, Mont., to Whitefish, $156,600 (85); widen embankment and 
install 5 mi. of 131-lb. rail, Troy, Mont., to Yakt, $152,950 (95); 
widen embankment and install 7 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Dean, Wash., 
to Hillyard, $181,350 (100); widen embankment and install 17 
ms. of 112-lb. rail, Wilson Creek, Wash., to Soap Lake, $555,500 
(85); widen embankment and install 17 mi. of 112-lb. rail Silvana, 
Wash., to Mt. Vernon, $514,850 (90); widen embankment and 
install 4 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Appleyard, Wash., to Wenatchee, $177,- 
500 (100); restore roadbed and install 3 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Sultan, 
Wash., $102,400 (100); widen embankment and install 8 mi. of 
112-lb. rail, Philbin, Minn., to Gunn, $237,000 (100); widen em- 
bankment and install 7 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Gunn, Minn., to Coleraine, 
$190,000 (90); widen embankment and install 15 mi. of 112-lb, 
rail, Hillyard, Wash., to Fort Wright, $527,000 (1); widen 
embankment and install 12 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Blair, Mont., to 
Brockton, $401,600 (100); widen embankment and install 3% mi. 
of 115-lb. rail, Havre, Mont., to Pacific Junction, $100,200 (100); 
widen embankment and install 10 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Shelby, Mont., 
to Ethridge, $192,700 (100); widen embankment and install 18 
mi, of 112-lb. rail, Norcross, Minn., to Campbell, $423,150 (90); 
widen embankment and install 3 mi. of 112-lb. rail, St. Paul, Minn., 
$120,000 (100); widen embankment and install 10 mi. of 112-lb. 
rail. Wolverton, Minn., to Rustad, $283,000 (100)° widen em- 
bankment and install 3 mi. of 112-lb. rail, St. Paul-Minneapolis, 
Minn., $247,600 (3); widen embankment and install 2 mi. of 112- 
lb. rail, Minneapolis, Minn., $217,000 (100); widen embankment 
and install 10 mi. of 112-Ilb. rail, Verendrye, N. D. to Genoa, 
$256,800 (85); widen embarkment and install 8 mi. of ,112-Ib. rail, 
Spring Brook, N. D., to Williston, $195,000 (100); widen emb:.nk- 
ment and install 8 mi. of 112-lb. rail, Minot, N. D., to Ralston, 
$216,000 (100); widen embankment and install 13 mi. of 131-lb. 
rail, Olney, Mont., to Stryker, $457,000 (45); widen embankment 
and install 8 mi. of 131-lb. rail, Rexford, Mont., to Stonehill, $288,- 
000 (100); widen embankment and install 6 mi. of 112 and 131-lb. 
rail, Nimrod, Mont., to Essex, $202,000 (100); widen embank- 
ment and install 6% mi. of 112-lb. rail, Dean, Wash., to Hillyard, 
$255,000 (100); widen embankment and install 7% mi. of 112- 
Ib. rail, Columbia Falls, Mont., to Whitefish, $318,000 (100). 

Widen embankment and relay 22.7 mi. of branch line with sec- 
ondhand, 90-lb. rail, Spokane division, Wash, $253,400 (75); 
widen embankment and install 15 mi. of secondhand, 90-Ib. rail, 
Eagle Bend, Minn., $156,000 (1); widen embankment and _ install 
14 mi. of 90-lb. and 110-lb. secondhand rail, Merrill, Iowa, to 
Sioux City, $181,850 (90); widen embankment and install 20 
mi. of secondhand, 90-lb. rail, Crystal, N. D., to Backoo, $216,550 
(100); widen embankment and install 27 mi. of secondhand, 90- 
Ib. rail, Aloe, Mont., to Sweet Grass, $318,650 (45); widen em- 
bankment and install 8 mi. of secondhand 90-lb. rail, Paynesville, 
Minn., to New London, $100,975 (50). Renew ballast, Cascade di- 
vision, $201,000 (90); renew ballast, Kalispell division, $205,000 
(35); renew ballast, Butte division, $495,000 (50); renew ballast 
Dakota division $151,000 (30); renew ballast, Willmar division, 
$269,000 (40); renew ballast, Mesabi division, $271,000 (60); re- 
new ballast, Spokane division, $143,000 (90); renew ballast, Butte 
division, $160,000 (80). 


Illinois Central 


_ Important Work Undertaken: Construction of steel coaling sta- 

tion, cinder pit and other facilities, Carbondale, IIl., $144,000 (100); 

replacement of spans of the Boone River bridge with new girders, 

Webster City, Iowa, $106,000 (100); conversion of northward yard 

rt hump to a flat-switching yard, Nonconnah, Tenn., $574,100 
00). 


Illinois Terminal 


_ Important Work Undertaken: Construction of shon buildings, 
including facilities for servicing Diesel locomotives, Madison, IIl., 
$100,000 (100). 


Indianapolis Union 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: Shelby street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., bridge structure built by railway and street work done by 
city, cost divided 85 per cent to city and street railway, 15 per 
cent to railroad, $510,000 (100); Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis, 
bridge structure and street work performed by state, track and 
railroad facilities by railway, cost divided 10 per cent to the rail- 
way and 90 per cent to the state, $1,250,000 (1). 


Kansas City Southern 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of Diesel servicing 
and repair facilities, Pittsburg, Kan., $293,568 (100); reconstruc- 
tion of superstructure and lengthening of bridge over the Arkan- 
Sas river, Redland, Okla., $851,264 (100). 


Lakefront Dock & Railroad Terminal 

Important Work | Undertaken: Construction of a coal and ore- 
handling facility, including a yard having 56 mi. of track and 
capacity of 5,400 cars, three waterfront piers, three slips and 
nany incidental buildings, Toledo, Ohio, $20,000,000 (100). 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 14.3-mi. exten- 
sion of North Lake branch, Marquette Co., Mich., $900,000 (10). 


Laona & Northern 
First Track: Near Laona, Wis., 0.58 mi. 
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Lehigh Valley 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: Main street, Manville, 
N. J., $727,800 (5). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of Diesel service and 
repair facilities, Sayre, Pa., $242,000 (10); construction of Diesel 
servicing facilities, Tifft terminal, Buffalo, N. Y., $311,559 (20). 


Los Angeles Junction 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of. classification yard, 
including 23,359 ft. of yard track and other incidental facilities, 
Los Angeles County, Cal., $165,000 (100). 


Louisville & Nashville 


First Track: Duo, Ky., to Deane, 16.6 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Champion, Ala., 
$109,000 (100); Repton, Ala., $185,000 (100); Morley, Tenn., 
$175,000 (100); Lewisburg, Tenn., $150,000 (100); Dryden, Va., 
$100,000 (100); Ranger, N. C., $150,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Reduction of grade from a maxi- 
mum of 1.31 per cent to 0.85 per cent, Benton cut, Tenn., $137,673 
(100); installation of two escalators from track level to concourse, 
passenger station, Nashville, Tenn., $100,057 (100); construction of 
Diesel-locomotive repair-shop facilities, including steel and concrete 
building, two concrete platforms, watering and washing facilities, 
Louisville, Ky., $361,372 (100); reconstruction of bridge over Big 
Laurel river, from a-deck-girder viaduct on steel towers to deck- 
girder spans on concrete piers designed for heavier loading, Corbin, 
Ky., $169,466 (100); reconstruction of bridge over West Pascagoula 
river, Gautier, Miss., including the building of 16 concrete-pile 
piers and 3 deck girders, $797,526 (100); installation of C. T. C., 
including necessary track changes, Irvine, Ky., to Perritt, $860,015 
(100); reconstruction of transfer-table pits, South Louisville, Ky., 
$129,494 (100); replacement and rearrangement of mechanical 
facilities, and new coaling plant, Boyle, Ala., $301,291 (100); 
rearrangement and improvement of freight-car repair facilities, South 
Louisville, Ky., 178,188 (started); installation of C.T.C., ‘including 
track changes, Hazard, Ky., to Blackey, $524,098 (5); installation of 
C.T.C., including track changes, Amqui, Tenn., to Henderson, Ky., 
$1,821,639 (started); improvement in weighing, billing, yard and 
mechanical facilities, De Coursey, Ky., $851,200 (85). 


Maine Central 


Second Track: Pittsfield, Me., 0.17 mi. 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of fueling and sanding 
facilities for Diesel locomotives, Bangor, Me., $115,600 (50). 


Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: 13th Street northeast, 
Mason City, Iowa, work done by state and financed by federal gov- 
ernment, $150,000 (100). 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of a _ brick-and- 
masonry Wiesel Servicing building, Minneapolis, Minn., $156,000 
(100). 


Missouri- Kansas- Texas 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: U. S. highway 169, 
Coffeyville, Kan., 10 per cent of cost borne by the railroad, $116,080 
(100);'7th street, Austin, Tex., $225,000 (100); U. S. Highway 20, 
Sprinkle, Tex., $206,000 (100); U. S. Highway 57, 6th street, 
Junction City, Kan., $150,000 (100); Dal Rock road, Dallas, Tex., 
entire cost borne by Dallas county, except that for rearranging 
telegraph lines, $60,000 (100). Subways: Gainesville, Tex., $168,000 
(15). In all of these grade crossing eliminations the work of re- 
arranging railroad facilities was done by railroad forces, and 
other work was performed by state forces. Entire cost, except as 
noted, borne by the state, with federal funds. 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of one new span and 
reinforcement of remaining spans and piers of bridge No. 656, 
$108,600 (100); replacement of wheel shop and installation of new 
machinery, Denison, Tex., $128,800 (55); construction of warehouse 
and platform, Houston, Tex., $100,000 (100); installation of auto- 
matic block signals, including necessary track work, Denison, Tex., 
to Gallagher, $354,000 (100). 


Missouri Pacific 


First Track: QO Junction, Ark., near Benton, to end of abandoned 
line, 1.26 mi.; Granite Bend, Mo., 4.08 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: State Highway 20, 
Barton Junction, Ark., $100,000 (100); route No. 7, Pleasant Hill, 
Mo., $660,000 (5); 7th street, Joplin, Mo., $400,000 (20); U. S. 
Highway 79, Marianna, Ark., $173,000 (10). Subways: State high- 
way, Battlefield, Mo., $15,000 (100); connection between Tulip and 
Poinsett streets, Earle, Ark., $27,600 A 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of inspection pit, St. 
Louis, Mo., $146,300 (100); servicing facilities for Diesel locomo- 
tives, St. Louis, Mo., $250,000 (97); flood-control facilities, Reily 
Lake, Ill., $370,000 (100); flood-protection facilities, Menard, IIl., 
$1,226,000 (25); bridge over Cache river, Cache, IIl., $162,000 (40); 
construction of car fabricating shop, DeSoto, Mo., $750,000 (100); 
revision of grade and alinement, Bismarck, Mo., to Piedmont, 
$1,165,000 (100); construction of track and other facilities on line 
revision project, Arcadia, Mo., to Hogan, $248,000 (40); purchase of 
right-of-way and construction of culverts in connection with grade 
and alinement change, Vulcan, Mo., to Gads Hill, $117,000 (10); 
installation of automatic block signals, including incidental track 
work, McGehee, Ark., to Louisiana line, $219,300 (5); reconstruc- 
tion of bridge, Sterlington, La., $139,800 (75); installation of 
C. T. C., including track changes, Pleasant Hill, Mo., to Elm Park, 
$241,500 (99); construction of office and storeroom, Sedalia, Mo., 
$297,500 (7) relocation of main track, Chamois, Mo., $113,000 
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(100); rearrangement of tracks for new flood wall, Kansas City, 


Mo., $253,400 (100); rearrangement of tracks and expansion of 
yard, Kansas City, Mo., $509,000 (100); construction of tele- 
phone building, Kansas City, Mo., $103,370 (15); Diesel servicing 
and storage facilities, Osawatomie, Kan., $598,000 (25); revision 
of grade and alinement, Palarm, Ark., $251,300 (started); installa- 
tion of air conditioning equipment in offices, St. Louis, Mo., $196,490 
(100). 

(Missouri Pacific in ne Important Work Undertaken: 
Installation of two steam boilers, Falls City, Neb., $115,850 (100). 

(Houston Belt & Terminal) Grade Crossing Eliminations : Revi- 
sion of highway: New superhighway from Houston, Tex., to Gal- 
veston, constructed over tracks at two locations, expense borne by 
public authorities. , 

(Gulf Coast Lines) Important Work Undertaken: Installation of 
76.2 mi. of C. T. C., including necessary track changes, Edmonds, 
Tex., to Vanderbilt, $880,800 (100). 

(International-Great Northern) Important Work Undertaken: 
Construction of steel freight station, with concrete foundation and 
floors, Laredo, Tex., $193,000 (100). 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of 6.6 mi. of main track, 
Allatoona Reservoir area, near the Allatoona dam on the Etowah 
river, including the elimination of 22 curves, shortening the route 
by 1.6 mi., and the construction of three 115-ft. through plate- 
girder bridges, north of Cartersville, Ga., $1,500,000 (70). 


New Orleans Public Belt 


Second Track: New Orleans, La., 0.81 mi. 


New York Central 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Separation of grade, 
State street, and freighthouse lead, Herkimer, N. Y. (20); Remsen- 
Loonville state highway No. 5346, Remsen, N. Y. (35). Subways: 
Willow freeway, U. S. 21 (relocated), Cleveland, Ohio (100); 
North Sandusky street, Columbus, Ohio (50). Reconstruction of 
Existing Grade Crossing Structures: State highway 5176, Black 
River, N. Y. (25); South Park avenue over-crossing, Buffalo, N. 
Y. (50); bridge 416, Ponda, N. Y. (10); bridge 649, Lyons, N. Y 
(100); bridge 123 (Buchanan), Peekskill, N. Y. (5); bridge F-8. 
Roots, N. Y. (10); bridge 387, Scotia, N. Y. (10); bridge 12, 
Williamstown, N. Y. (started). Highway closed: Haskell Road, 
Moorehead, Pa. (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of additional yard fa- 
cilities, including five additional tracks, relocation of other tracks 
and the construction of platforms, pole lines and road, and the con- 
struction of three bridges and the building of a new yard office, 
Kast Syracuse, N. Y. (100); improvements to westbound advance 
yard, Selkirk, N. Y., including 8 mi. of additional track, the instal- 
lation of 22 turnouts, two yard offices and a car department building 
(100); replacement of present bridges in kind, Albany, N. Y. (100); 
hlling pile-bent trestle, Iona Island, N. Y. (80); construction of 
standby facilities for servicing air-conditioned passenger equipment, 
Buftalo, N. Y. (started); installation of additional boiler in power- 
house, Buffalo, N. Y. (90); construction of a 1,000,000-gal. fuel 
oil storage tank, Buffalo, N. Y. (100); construction of additional 
servicing facilities for Diesel locomotives, including a 1,000,000-gal. 
fuel oil storage tank, Harmon, N. Y. (25); alteration to track and 
miscellaneous servicing facilities, including signal construction, third- 
vail work, Harmon, N. Y. (100); construction of improvements to 
passenger station building and platforms, Harmon, N. Y. (10); 
construction of a boiler water treating plant, including tanks, filters, 
etc., Harmon, N. Y. (started); construction of facilities for servicing 
Diesel locomotives, including a 1,00,000-gal. fuel oil storage tank, 
Minoa, N. Y. (75); construction of stand- by facilities for servicing 
air-conditioned passenger equipment, Mott Haven, N. Y. (30); con- 
struction of stand-by facilities for servicing air-conditioned pas- 
senger equipment, upper and lower levels, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York (15); extension of a.c. distributing system, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York (25); construction of an additions il sub- 
station at 86th street and Park avenue, New York, (100); con- 
struction of additional facilities for repairing passenger cars, Rens- 
selaer, N. Y. (50); extension and alterations to Selkirk engine 
terminal, including drop pit, hoists, pole line, and various electrical 
and mechanical work, Selkirk, N. Y. (90); replacement of boilers 
in power plant, including electrical work, pump, dust collector, piping, 
and ash disposal facilities, West Albany, N. Y. (100). 
Construction of an office building, including messroom, lockers, 
toilet, and stokerized boilers, Ashtabula, Ohio (100); revision and 
extension of enginehouse facilities, including the replacement of 
crane runway and installation of a new 70-ton crane, and the con- 
struction of Diesel fuel oil storage facilities (( ‘ollinwood) Cleveland, 
Ohio (75); replacing enginehouse roof (Linndale) Cleveland, Ohio 
(100); extension of Wolf Run branch, Phillips, Ohio (100); con- 
struction of passenger terminal improvement, Toledo, Ohio (started) ; 
installation of an electric interlocking, Fostoria, Ohio (35); replace 
boilers in powerhouse, Gibson, Ind. (80); installation of Diesel 
fuel oil storage, Gibson, Ind. (80); additions, extensions and altera- 
tions to engine terminal facilities, (Englewood) Chicago (100); con- 
struction of additional Diesel fuel oil storage facilities, Chicago 
(70); construction of Peters Creek extension, Summersville, W. Va. 
(400). 

(Boston & Albany) Reconstruction of Existing Grade Crossing 
Structures: First street, Pittsfield, Mass. (93); Gibbs crossing 
underpass, Palmer, Mass. (50). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of an electric supply 
substation and 83 outlets for air-conditioning cars, Exeter Street 
yard, Huntington Avenue yard, Boston, Mass. (71); construction 
of fueling facilities for Diesel locomotives, including two 200,000 
tanks, pump house, fire protection, platforms, drains and sanding, 
West Springfield, Mass. (85); construction of a repair shop for 
Diesel locomotives, including alterations and construction of in 
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spection pits and platforms, drop pits, storehouse, heating and fire 
protection facilities, West Springfield, Mass. (45). _ 

(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) “Grade Crossing 
Eliminations: Overcrossings: State highway 534, New Augusta, Ind., 
cost to be borne 90 per cent by federal government and 10 per cent 
by the railroad (10). Revision of Highway: Relocation of highway 
27. eae by the state with federal funds, except the cost of right- 
ot-way borne 15 per cent by the railroad and 85 per cent by the 
state, south of Sherwood, Ohio (100); relocation of Hartwell avenue, 
state route 987, together with the construction of an overcrossing 
with approaches, financed by the state, federal government and the 
city, Cincinnati, Ohio (50). : 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of arch bridge No. 
47, including the extension of both sides, replacing the masonry, 
building up parapets and wing walls, and lining the arches, Grafton, 
Ohio (100); installation of automatic signals, including remote- 
controlled switches, electric locks on hand switches, and the in- 
stallation of higher speed turnouts, Columbus, Ohio, to Springfield 
(100); installation of automatic signals, including necessary track 
work, Glen Echo, Ohio, to Springfield (100); installation of auto- 
matic signals and remote control equipment at four interlockings and 
the installation of electric switch locks on main track switches, in- 
cluding the installation of high-speed turnouts, Kenton, Ohio, to 
Lerwick (30); construction of an extension to the wheel shop, 
including wiring, heating, platforms, machinery foundations, tracks, 
othce and locker rooms, Beech Grove, Ind. (100); construction of 
1.52 mi. extension to Saline Valley branch, serving a coal company, 
Harrisburg, Ill. (100); construction of 2.5 mi. of branch line track 
and %-mi. passing track, Pana, Ill. (100). 

(Chicago River & Indiana) Important Work Undertaken: Devel- 
opment of the LeMoyne Land industrial district, including the im- 
provement of various streets with sewers, water mains, concrete 
pavement, curbs, gutter, sidewalks and street lights, 43rd street and 
Kildare avenue, Chicago (95). 

(Michigan Central) Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: U. 
S. highway 112, Willow Run, Mich., work done by state high- 
way department and railroad with federal and state funds (190). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of two wet cinder 
pits serving four tracks and the installation of mechanical cinder- 
handling and storage equipment, including improved arrangements 
of tracks, involving the building of 1.7 mi. of new track (95); in- 
stallation of improved equipment, ‘ached new Sas. cir- 
cuit breakers and the construction of two circuit-breaker houses, 
Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, Ont. (55); ‘installation of fuel-vil 
storage facilities for Diesel locomotives, including two 100,000 gal. 
tanks, a pump house, pumping equipment and piping, Detroit, 
Mich. (40). 

(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie) Important Work Undertaken: Con- 
struction of new car repair facilities, including a brick building to 
be used for offices, locker rooms, tool room and garage, a_ brick 
paint house and brick car inspectors’ office, McKees Rocks, Pa. 
(80); alterations in operating facilities, including installation of 
C. T. C. and necessary track changes, consolidation of car shop, 
additional yard capacity and construction of a brick yard office, 
Pennsylvania state line to East Youngstown, O: io (85); installation 
of a 120-ft. three-point turntable, including the stabilization of the 
existing foundation, East Youngstown, Ohio (100); construction 
of alterations to Wylie yard, including the rearrangement of lead 
tracks and the changing of No. 6 turnouts to No. 8 turnouts, 
Wylie, Pa. (45); installation of car weighing facilities, including 
the erection of a track scale, yard office and an oil and tool louse, 
and the construction of a new scale track requiring 6,000 cu. yd. of 
fill, Lowellville Junction, Ohio (55). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Rice avenue, Girard, 
Pa., constructed by the state with federal funds, $194,000 (100). 
Subways: 83rd street, Chicago, constructed by and at the expense 
ot the railroad, $30,160 (100). 

Important Work peony? Construction of an_ interlockin? 
plant, Fostoria, Ohio, $204,500 (35); installation of C. T. C., includ- 
ing the extension of passing tracks, and other incidental track work, 
Arcadia, Ohio, to New Haven, Ind., $547,000 (80); construction 
ot engine terminal, Calumet, Chicago, ” $1,352,000 (20); purchase of 
telegraph facilities from Western Union Telegraph .Co., $581,800 
(95); installation of C. T. C., including the extension of passing 
tracks and oter track changes, Arcadia, Ohio, to St. Marys. 
$657,000 (89); construction of storehouse, Lima, Ohio, $507,000 
(99); revision of grade and alinement, Oakland, Ohio, to Ft. Re- 
covery, $630,000 (98); installation of C. T. C., including the ex- 
tension of passing Nec A Frankfort, Ind., to Liberty, $882,000 (35): 
renewal of bridge, Dayton, Ind., $102,000 (45). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Extension of Wilbur 
Cross parkway, Hamden, Conn., constructed with state funds, $435,000 
(100); approaches to Connecticut river bridge, Old Saybrook, Conn., 
$75,000 (100). Reconstruction of Existing Grade Crossing Struc- 
tures: Mt. Wayte avenue, Framingham, Mass., with federal funds. 
$50,000 (100); Main street, Blackstone, Mass., with state funds. 
$50,000 (100); track bridge No. 29.97, Shannock, R. I., built with 
state and federal funds, $260,000 (25); bridge No. 77.05, Hampton, 
Conn., with state and federal funds, $150,000 (10); Silver street. 
Waterbury, Conn., with state funds, $50,000 (10); bridge No. 12.66, 
Braintree, Mass., $150,000 (75); Smith street, Northampton, Mass.. 
$75,000 (15). 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of teletypes and as- 
sociated equipment over entire system, $248,900 (50); installation 
ot automatic signals, including track work, Holmes, N. Y., to Hove- 
well Junction, $112,000 (95); installation of automatic signals, 
including track work, Hopewell Junction, N. Y., to Poughkeersie, 
$108,100 (90); installation of automatic signals, including track 
work, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to Maybrook, $167,484 (started). 
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Norfolk & Western 


—— Track: Peebles, Ohio, to Mineral Springs, 4.60 mi. 

New Road Under Construction: Cooper, W. Va., to Lick Branch, 
5 15 mi. ; 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings and Subways: (Triple- 
deck structure) Gilmerton, Va., joint with state, $1,100,000 (100). 
Subways: Elimination of two grade crossings, Bristol, Va at 
railway expense, $78,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of about 8 mi. of new 
track (4.79 mi. a revision of alinement, and 3.25 mi. a revision of 
grade) including the installation of C.T.C., ‘back Vera, Ozxio, to 
Clare, and Peebles, Ohio, to Mineral Springs, $2,948,000 (100); 
construction of m ain spur, 5 mi. long, including 1.5-mi. siding, and 
17,145 ft. of track, Tug Fork branch, W. Va., $1,253,600 (100); 
construction of fireproot pier, including steel and metal warehouse, 
two land warehouses, two gantry cranes, concrete driveways, 150- 
ton track scale, fumigating plant, garage nd repair shop, stevedore 
building and necessary tracks, Lamberts Point, Va., $5,910,000 
(100); construction of new enginehouse, machine shop, office, wash 
and locker building, including engine-servicing facilities and track, 
Pulaski, Va., $227,000 (50); construction of a 3,423-ft. extension 
to Rex passing track, including remote-control .power switches at 
each end; installation of two No. 20 crossovers, including signals 
tor movement in eitzer direction on both main tracks, Kenova, W. 
Va., to Rex, Ohio; installation of remote control equipment for 
interlocking at Ironton, Ohio; and the installation at Kenova W. Va. 
of an_ electro- pneumatic switch machine to control the operation 
of a new crossover and existing crossover equipped with new pow- 
er switches, Kenova, W. Va., to Rex, Ohio, $252,000 (95); con- 
struction of a new brick, steel and reinforced-concrete office build- 
ing, five stories high, including office furniture and steam line 
trom powerhouse, Bluefield, W. Va., $700,000 (95); reconstruction 
ot backwalls and piers of 20 bridges, including the installation oi 
steel girders or pre-cast concrete slabs, Radford, Va., to Bristol, 
$213,850 (70); reconstruction of backwalls and piers of 10 bridges, 
including the installation of steel girders or pre-cast concrete slabs, 
Columbus, Ohio district, $114,800 (55); acquisition of land and 
the construction of a brick, steel, and concrete three-level passenger 
station, joint with the C.&0.; lower N.&W. tracks, raise C.&O. 
tracks, and rearrange other tracks as necessary, Waynesboro, Va., 
$550,000 (10); remodeling and modernization of passenger station, 
Roanoke, Va., $900,000 (75); installation of crossovers, turnouts, 
3,956 ft. track, C.T.C. type machines and electro-pneumatic switch 
movements at Forest and Villamont interlockings; both tracks sig- 
naled for operation each way, Bonsack, Va., to Montvale; installa- 
tion of coded cane circuits, Torest, Va., to Roanoke, $466,000 
(100); construction of 5.15 mi. of double-track main line, includ- 
ing a double-track tunnel about 7,100 ft. long; construction of new 
coaling station and wye, installation of position-light automatic si 
na. “vstem, and construction of a high and a_ low-tension ‘ 
nal transmission lines, Bluefield, W. Va., to Iaeger, and Cooper, 
W. Va., to Lick Branch, $11,912,000 (40); installation of two 
electrically- -operated, revolving-belt trimmers at coal pier No. 4, 
and one bulldozer- -type trimmer at coal pier No. 5, Lamberts Point, 
Va., $107,000 (100); rearrangement of engine terminal, including 
the extension of track layout 2,451 ft., extension of the engine in- 
spection pit 25 ft., construction of a new single-track ash hoist, 
sand-storage -“: drying facilities, nd a new coaling station, Shen: 
andoah, Va., $121,000 (100); modernization of wood-preserving 
plant, including the installation of Taylor-Colquitt vapor-drying ap- 
paratus and other incidental lcinina. Radford, Va., $150,000 (20); 
construction of a combination brick and concrete enginehouse, ma- 
chine shop, storehouse, office, icehouse, wash and locker building, 
including inspection pit, driving-wheel drop pit, wheel-storage track, 
coal, water and other facilities, Winston-Salem, N. C., $360,000 
(75); installation of air conditioning equipment in the wings of 
both the old and new general office buildings, Roanoke, Va., $650,- 
000 (25); installation of signaling for reverse movements on both 
main tracks between Naugatuck, Va., and the east end of tunnel 
No. 1; installation of C.T.C. from Naugatuck, Va., to Millstone 
yard; installation of power switches for crossovers and wye track 
at Naugatuck, $134,000 (100); construction of a new switching lead 
at the east end of passenger station and other trackage, a total of 
2,683 ft.; construction of an all-relay type interlocking plant at 
Randolph street, Roanoke, Va., $615,800 (50); installation of 
-T.C. type interlocking plant and electro-pneumatic switch move- 
ments at Walton interlocker, including remote-control switches, Pep- 
per, Va., to Dry Branch, and at the east end of Vicker passing track; 
also installation of coded track circuits, Roanoke, Va., to Walton, 
$473,000 (20); modernization of passenger station, Lynchburg, Va., 
$340,000 (30) : rearrangement of tracks, signal systems, and other 
tacilities, in connection with the construction of unit No. 6, Flood 
Defense, Portsmouth, Ohio, to New Boston, $212,000 (90); con- 
struction of new fireproof freight station, Williamson, W. Va., 
$450,000 (started); modernization of passenger station and_ the 
erection of a new brick and concrete express building, Williamson, 

Va., $210,000 (started); construction of a new brick and con- 
crete signal tower, including a new electro-pneumatic interlocking 
Plant with necessary signal controls for N.&W. and P.R.R. move- 
ments, involving the construction of 5,767 ft. of additional track, 
Columbus, Ohio, $308,000 (started). 





Northern Pacific 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Arcade St., St. 
Paul, Minn., work done by state under contract, with federal-aid 
funds, $450,000 (75); Stuart, Mont., work performed by state un- 
der contract, with federal aid funds, $165,000 (100); Selah, Wash., 
work performed by state under contract, with county funds, $261,- 
000 (100); Vancouver Junction, Wash., work done by state under 
contract, with federal funds, $148,000 (100). Subways: Wilburton, 
Wash., performed by state under contract, with federal-aid funds 
$75,500 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of additional yard 
facilities, including a new yard office with observation tower, a new 
well, a new pumphouse, including pump, and the rearrangement and 
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extension of various yard tracks, construction of a new ladder track 
and new switching leads, Northtown, Minn., $333,900 (80); con- 
struction of additional freighthouse facilities, "including an addi- 
tion to present freighthouse, platform, concrete paving and _heat- 
ing and electrical facilities, Bulings, Mont., $385,000 (100); con- 
struction of additions, alterations to machine shop to convert it for 
Diesel-locomotive repair and maintenance, Glendive, Mont., $470,- 
000 (100); construction of brick garage attached to the freight- 
louse, including concrete floor, Diesel oil and gasoline storage t tanks, 
and other f facilities, Butte, Mont., $140,000 (100); reconstruction of 
bridge at Clarks Fork river, Thompson Falls, Mont., $390,000 
(100); remodeling of yard office and passenger station at i ivingston, 
Mont., $127,500 (100); conversion of icehouse into ice manufactur- 
ing plant, including plumbing, heating, wiring, machinery and con- 
veyors, Laurel, Mont., $452,000 (60); reconstruction of bridge, 
Grantsdale, Mont., $102,800 (10); construction of two concrete 
pits, including drop pits, water, air, steam and drainage 


street, Seattle, Wash., 
$296,000 (100); remodeling of electric shop for repairing 


Diesel- 
electric equipmeht and the installation — of overhead _ traveling 
cranes, including miscellaneous lighting and power facilities, 


service L 
lines and other incidental facilities, King 


South 
Tacoma, Wash., $228,500 (80); construction of a one-story, con- 
crete-block building for offices and cold-storage space, Seattle, Wash., 
$102,500 (100); construction of new powerhouse and the installa- 
tion of two high-pressure boilers and overhead steam lines, to 
serve depot and coach yard, Seattle, Wash., $412,000 (15). 


Northwestern Pacific 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: Linden lane, 
Cal., with state and federal funds, $72,000 (100). 


San Rafael, 


Pacific Electric 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: Lankershim boulevard, 
Universal City, Cal., constructed by the state with federal funds, 
$250,000 (100). 7 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of a new bridge to 
accommodate the extension of Arroyo Seco parkway under Sunset 
boulevard and Pacific Electric tracks near Figueroa street, Los 
Angeles, Cal., $600,000 (100). 


Pennsylvania 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Howe’s lane west 
of New Brunswick, N. J. (100); Schalk’s road, Plainsboro, N. J. 
(48); Laucks road, north of York, Pa. (100); Bethel Township 
read, Concordville, Pa. (100); three grade crossings, West Eliza- 
beth, Pa. (60); Columbiana, Ohio (10); flood control and grade 
crossing elimination project, Massillon, Ohio (25); U. S. 40, Dod- 
son, Ohio (100); Tri-state eerer Bernice, Ill. (100); construc- 
tion of new overhead bridge, Calumet parkway, Dolton, Ill. (100); 
L. S. 40, east of Vandalia, Ill. (75). Subways: Sulphur Springs, 
Arbutus, Md. (1); 12th street, Erie, Pa. (35). Revision of High- 
way: State route 176, west of Jersey Shore, Pa. (90). Relocation 
of Tracks: Second and Third Street crossings eliminated by _relo- 
cating Court Street branch track, Reading, Pa. (100); Race Street 
grade crossing eliminated by relocating main track and retiring side 
track, Pottsville, Pa. (100). Approximate cost of these grade _cross- 
ing eliminations, paid for by railroad, county, state and federal 
funds, $5,879,753. 

Important a7) "ork Undertaken: Installation of air conditioning 
standby facilities, Sunnyside yard, Long Island City, N. Y. (100); 
installation of additional air or sag poe, standby facilities for tracks 
17-28 inclusive, Sunnyside yards, Long Island City, N. Y. (started) ; 
rearrangement of tracks and driveways, including repaving, to per- 
mit handling of perishable freight. Ball Ground yard, Jersey City, 
N. J. (100); rearrangement of tracks and installation of paved 
driveways at Produce yard, Waldo Avenue yard, Jersey City, N. J. 
(100); relocation of passenger station facilities, Burlington, N. J. 
(20); replacing trolley wire with heavier wire, of 300,000 cir. mils at 
various locations on At 1 and 4, Newark, N. J., to the Penn- 
sylvania state line (100); improvements at boiler plant to provide 
increased steam for thawing frozen coal, South Amboy, N. J. (80) ; 
construction of new store for rental, installation of a shoe repair 
shop and additional air conditioning equipment at the central plant, 
Pennsylvania Station, New York (100); revision of alinement to 
eliminate speed restrictions, Millersburg, Pa. (65); revision of 
alinement to remove speed restrictions, Kinkora Heights, Pa., (90); 
revision of alinement to eliminate speed restrictions, Huntingdon, 
Pa., (100); construction of Diesel-locomotive facilities, Harrisburg, 
Pa., (100); construction of Diesel-locomotive terminal facilities, 
Enola, Pa., (72); remodeling railroad buildings to provide express- 
terminal facilities and for the relocation of Calvert Street passen- 
er station, Baltimore, Md., (100); installation of two moving stairs 
at Union Station, Baltimore, Md. (100); installation of crossovers 
and interlockings, McVeytown, Pa. (35); revision of alinement to 
eliminate speed restrictions, Watsontown, Pa. (88); development of 
industrial sites, Bladensburg road, Washington, D. C. (40); in- 
stallation of moving stairs in Broad Street pee De station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (25); construction of fuel-oil storage facilities, 
Harrisburg, Pa. (90); construction of Diesel-locomotive servicing 
facilities, including work pit, East Altoona, Pa. (15); raising bridge 
and tracks over Lycoming creek, in connection with a flood-protec- 
tion project, Williamsport, Pa. (73); raising bridge and tracks 
over Shamokin creek, in connection with flood-protection project, 
Sunbury, Pa. (95); construction of an industrial side track to 
serve several industries, Baltimore, Md. (100); construction of an 
extension to Pier No. 1, Baltimore, Md. (5); construction of a 
spur and yard track, Sparrows Point, Baltimore, Md. (75); con- 
struction of an additional apron track, Pier No. 53, Delaware river, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (95); construction of a new station, Curtis Park, 
Academy, Pa. (75); construction of an additional inspection pit and 
platforms, Ivy City, Washington, D. C. (100); construction of an 
additional storehouse and other Diesel facilities, Ivy City, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (90); consolidation of power plant, Ivy City, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (15); modernization of wheel-shop facilities, Enola, 
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Pa. (1); construction of additional facilities for handling Diesel 
electric switching locomotives, Philadelphia, Pa. (50). 

Construction of two concrete platforms between tracks in yard 
“)”? passenger terminal, Pittsburgn, Pa. (100); construction of ad- 
ditional “AC” standby facilities tor servicing passenger cars, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (100); completion of step 1, passenger-terminal 
improvements, Pittsburgh, Pa. (100); constructon of fueling facili- 
ties for Diesel-electric locomotives, Pitcairn, Pa. (100); construc- 
tion of new steam line connecting with the Allegheny County 
Steam Heating Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. (100); construction of 
facilities for icing passenger cars, Pittsburgh, Pa. (75); construc- 
tion of fueling facilities for Diesel locomotives, Gallitzin, Pa. (75); 
reconstruction of bridge, Warren, Pa. (50); construction of new 
coaling station, Truxall, Pa. (10); revision of alinement and grade, 
due to construction of flood-control dam by the U. S. government, 
Blairsville, Pa., to Avonmore (98); construction of a middle sid- 
ing, 1.6 mi. long with remote control switches between main track 
and siding, east of Blairsville, Pa. (100); reconstruction of bridge, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (15); reconstruction of bridge, Roslyn, Pa. (100); 
reconstruction of bridge, Powhatan, Ohio (10); construction of a 
new passenger station, Youngstown, Ohio (100); reconstruction of 
bridge, Holmesville, Ohio (100); reconstruction of bridge, Fred 
ericksburg, Ohio (100); construction of fueling facilities for Diesel 
lecomotives, Cleveland and Bedford, Ohio (20); replacement of 
three 300-hp. boilers with two water-tube boilers, dock No. 24, 
Cleveland, Ohio (30); extension of eastward yard and provision of 
a new water station, Bedford, Ohio (100); improvement of dock 
No. 3 for industrial development, Cleveland, Ohio (4). 

Construction of facilities for servicing Diesel locomotives, includ- 
ing the construction of a service building, 12th and 18th streets, 
Chicago (75); construction of modern car-servicing facilities and 
improvements to old facilities in 12th Street coach yard, Chicago 
(100); construction of additional facilities to handle Diesel loco- 
motives in 12th Street coach yard, Chicago (100); construction of a 
two-story brick building for the dining car commissary department 
in 12th Street coach yard, Chicago (100); construction of an ex- 
tension to enginehouse, 55th street, Chicago (100); construction of 
additional facilities for servicing Diesel locomotives at 59th Street 
enginehouse, Chicago (100); construction of an extension to six 
stalls in enginehouse and installation of a drop table for Q-2 loco- 
motives Fort Wayne, Ind. (35); construction of extension to 11 
stalls in enginehouse for Q-2 locomotives, Crestline, Ohio (35); in- 
stallation of fueling and water facilities for Diesel passenger loco- 
motives, Crestline, Ohio (100); construction of fueling facilities and 
oil storage for Diesel freight locomotives, Crestline, Ohio (100); 
construction of additional tracks in Bay Junction yard, Sandusky, 
Ohio (100); installation of fueling facilities for Diesel switching 
locomotives, Rose Lake, Ill. (100); installation of fueling and 
water facilities for Diesel locomotives to passenger station, Terre 
Haute, Ind. (100); replacing mechanical interlocking with electro- 
pneumatic interlocking at ““CW’” Tower, Columbus, Ohio (started); 
ccnstruction of facilities for the storage, repair and servicing of 
fieight Diesel locomotives at Yard ‘‘A’’, Columbus, Ohio (100); 
construction of additional relay tracks in Grogan yard, Columbus, 
Ohio (85); enlargement of enginehouse facilities, including the ex- 
tension of stalls, extension of engine pit, construction of a new roof, 
installation of smoke jacks, and improvements of track layout, St. 
Clair avenue, Columbus, Ohio (90); construction of a_ service 
building for away-from-home trainmen and enginemen, Columbus, 
Ohio (100); extension of tracks in Undercliff yard, Cincinnati, 
Ohio (75). Approximate cost of all the above improvement work, 
$36,284,733. 

(Long Island) Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: Two- 
track railroad, raised about 18 ft. on earth embankment for 3.5 mi. 
and four-track railroad raised about 18 ft. on earth embankment 
for 1 mi.; construction of five new stations and platforms, and 
steel and concrete railroad bridges over 12 streets. Old Southern- 
Rosedale, Long Island, N. Y. (6); two-track railroad raised about 
18 ft. for 10,000 ft., including the construction of steel-and-con- 
crete bridges; and construction of 2,400 ft. of continuous slab via- 
ducts; construction of a new station and high-level, concrete, is- 
land platform, eliminating 11 grade crossings, Rockville Center, 
Long Island, N. Y. (1). Approximate cost of these projects, borne 
by the state and railroad, $14,255,000. 

Important Work Undertaken: Removal of existing rotary con- 
verter equipment and replacement with mercury arc rectifier and 
associated equipment at substation, Little Neck, N. Y. (100); con- 
struction of mercury arc rectifier substations at 13 locations in 
present electrified territory (60); construction of new passenger 
stations and rehabilitation of exisiting station facilities at Syosset, 
N. Y., Cold Spring Harbor and Kings Park (100). Approximate cost 
ot the above projects $5,297,135. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of C.T.C., including 
track changes, Connellsville, Pa., to Pittsburgh Junction, Ohio, 
Pierce, Pa., to Clairton, and Longview, Pa., to Mifflin, a total of 
120.6 mi., $1,112,000 (30). 


Reading 


Important Work Undertaken: Strengthening of bridge over 
Schuylkill river at West Falls, Philadelphia, Pa., $181,000 (100); 
improvement of coach servicing facilities in Huntingdon Street 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., $175,000 (100); renewal of train-shed 
roof, Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa., $220,000 (100); improve- 
ment to terminal station building, including new electric stairways, 
ticket offices, stores, Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa., $1,250,000 
(50); reconstruction of two cold-storage rooms in Reading Terminal 
market, Philadelphia, Pa., $120,000 (100); reconstruction of 
bridge over Vine street, work done in conjunction with the widen- 
ing of street by the Pennsylvania department of highways, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $2,000,000 (1); reconstruction of bridges over Ly- 
coming cretk and Millers run, including the raising of tracks, in 
connection with Susquehanna River flood control, Williamsport, Pa., 
$913,000 (100); strengthening of six bridges, Port Reading 
branch, $244,000 (100). 
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St. Louis-San Francisco 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: State highway 15, 
New Albany, Miss., $33,000 (100); Byers avenue, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., $523,000 (25). Subways: Kansas avenue, Springfield, Mo., 
$300,000 (100). ; ! 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of Diesel repair and 
servicing shop, Springfield, Mo., $1,120,000 (70); construction of 
new yard, and other facilities, Springheld, Mo., $2,400,000 (35); 
construction of Diesel locomotive shop, Lindenwood, Mo., $267,000 
(100); construction of a new line 7.2 mi. long, around reservoir 
site, handled by U. S. Engineers, Wister Dam, $700,000 (35). 


St. Louis Southwestern 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Front street, Tyler, Tex., con- 
structed by the state with state and federal funds, $75,000 for 
structure only (100). 


Seaboard Air Line 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of automatic signals, 
including necessary track work, Coleman, Fla., to Tampa, $900,000 
(100); installation of automatic signals, including necessary track 
work, Coleman, Fla., to Miami, $2,800,000 (70); installation of 
automatic signals, including necessary track work, Gross, Fla., to 
Starke, $900,000 (100); installation of cab signals, including nec- 
essary wayside work, Gross, Fla., to Starke, $250,000 (100); _ in- 
stallation of cab signals, including necessary wayside work, Cole- 
man, Fla., to West Palm Beach, $960,000 (80); replacement of 
existing 114-ft. swing-type, girder drawspan, over Ogeechee river. 
with one 57-ft. deck plate-girder span and one 57-ft. through plate- 
girder span, including the construction of two concrete piers, Rich- 
mond Hill, Ga., $163,000 (100); replacement of bridge over the 
Chattahoochee river, consisting of one 229-ft. swing-type through- 
truss drawspan, one 103-ft. through-truss span and one 30-ft., 
deck plate-girder span, with one 157-ft. vertical-lift drawspan, one 
154-ft. through-truss span, and one 66-ft. through-truss span, near 
Omaha, Ga., $580,000 (65); replacement of Wateree River bridge, 
consisting of two 150-ft. through-truss spans with one 279-ft. 
through-truss span and one 25-ft. beam span, including the con- 
struction of a concrete pier, and the encasement of an existing pier, 
near Camden, S. C., $242,000 (100); construction of a concrete 
trestle, near Jamestown, S. C., $194,000 (100); construction of a 
warehouse for lease, Jacksonville, Fla., $150,000 (20); construc- 
tion of industrial tracks, Lumberton, N. C., $168,000 (100); con- 
struction of tracks and other facilities, central Florida phosphate 
territory, $464,000 (100); construction of a packing house, Parker, 
Fla., $140,000 (100); construction of tracks to serve phosphate 
mire, Durant, Fla., $116,000 (20); construction of a freight sta- 
tion, Atlanta (Howells), Ga., $300,000 (5). 


Southern 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Woodbury, Ga., con- 
structed by state with federal funds (2); Meriwether street, Grif- 
tin, Ga., constructed by the railway with city and railway funds 
(100); new bridge over the railway and French Broad river, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. constructed by the state with federal funds (40); 
Conover, N. C., constructed by state with federal funds, (100); 
fletcher, N. C., constructed by the state with federal funds, (100); 
East Parkway, Memphis, Tenn., constructed by the state with 
federal and railway funds, $700,000 (10); Bealeton, Va., con- 
structed by the state with federal funds (100); Springfield, Va., 
constructed by the state with federal funds, (100); access _high- 
way to Wilson Dam, Sheffield, Ala., constructed by the T. V. A., 
at its expense (100); Guthrie, C., constructed by the state 
with federal funds, (100); South Boston, Va., bridge over railroad 
and river, constructed by the state with federal funds, (10); Blacks- 
burg, S. C., constructed by the state with state funds, $40,000 (2); 
Innis street, Salisbury, N. C., constructed by the state with federal! 
funds (100); Sulphur Springs, C., constructed by the state 
with federal funds, (100); Danville, Ky., constructed by the 
state with federal and railway funds (75); Elysian Fields avenue, 
New Orleans, La., constructed by the city with city and railway 
tunds, $1,500,000 (8). Subways: Main street, Clinton, Tenn., con- 
structed by the state with state and railway funds, $106,000 (100); 
Doraville, Ga., constructed by the state with federal funds (100); 
Toccoa, Ga., constructed by the state with federal funds (100); 
Loop road, Orangeburg, N. C., constructed by the state with federal 
funds (100); Rock Hill, S. C., constructed by the state with 
federal funds (2); lowa avenue, Memphis, Tenn., constructed 
by the state with federal funds (2); Gentilly road and Peoples 
avenue, New Orleans, La., constructed by the state with fed- 
eral funds (100). Reconstruction of Existing Grade Crossing 
Structures: First avenue, Birmingham, Ala., reconstruction of 
bridge over four railroads, work done by the state with federal 
and railroad funds $2,500,000 (5); reconstruction of bridge at 
new location, Garvey avenue, Elsmere, Ky., constructed by the 
railroad with railroad and city funds, $29,000 (5); Eleventh street, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., work done by the city with city, state and 
railroad funds (10); Constitution, Ga., widen overhead bridge, 
work done by state with federal funds (100); remodel subway, 
Kome, Ga., work done by the state with federal funds (50); re- 
placement of overhead bridge at new location, Fairfax, Va., work 
done by the state with federal funds (100); Moccasin Gap, Va., 
work done by the state with federal funds (5); Bearden, Tenn., 
work done by the state with federal funds (100); Phelps, Ga., 
work done by the state with federal funds (100); Princeton, N. 
C., work done by the state with federal funds (100); Liberty, S. C., 
work done by the state with federal funds (1). 

Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of a timber trestle 
with embankment, including construction of a double concrete 
arch culvert, near Shelbyville, Ky., $155,800 (100); replacement 
of steel viaduct, with a deck-plate-girder bridge, on new masonry, 
over North Edisto river, near Pelion, S. C., $110,000 (100); re- 


(Continued on page 252) 
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DIESEL SWITCHERS 








Now you meet, for the first time, our new 1000-hp diesel 
switcher. It is the country’s latest development for heavy- 
duty railroad service. Its design is advanced — and sound. 


Three major roads have already placed orders for these units. 
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DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio—Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamil- 
ton, Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentsczhler Co.; Niles 
Tool Works Co. Middletown, Ohio — The United 
Welding Co. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotive; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton 
diesel and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal 
stamping presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can- 
making machinery; Special heavy machinery; 
Heavy iron castings; Weldments. 
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Construction Activity Increases 
(Continued from page 248) 


placement of a through-truss bridge with deck plate-girder bridge 
on new masonry, over Broad run, near Bristow, Va., $186,000 
(100); replacement of a steel viaduct with embankment and con- 
crete-pipe culvert, Millers Hollow, near English, Ind., $231,700 
(35); replacement of a steel bridge over Tombigbee river with 
new steel lift spans, approaches and piers, Jackson, Ala., $1,970,- 
000 (10); replacement of bridge, including the grading for new 
approaches, and relocation in connection with Wolf Creek dam 
project, Burnside, Ky., $4,000,000 (2); construction of a con- 
crete, brick and steel building for heavy and running repairs to 
Diesel locomotives, including a one-story and basement machine 
shop, Chattanooga, Tenn., $890,537 (100); construction of a 
concrete, brick and frame passenger station, including a _ butterfly 
shed, Sheffield, Ala., $176,000 (100); construction of repair facili- 
ties for Diesel locomotives, including inspection pit, platforms and a 
drop-table pit, in the existing erecting shop, Pegram shop, At- 
lanta, Ga., $361,000 (100); construction of new interlocking plant, 
installation of inter-yard communication system, construction of 
additional yard tracks and the alteration of existing tracks, In- 
man yard, Atlanta, Ga., $1,929,000 (1). 

(Carolina & Northwestern) Important Work Undertaken: A\l- 
teration of shop for Diesel operation, Hickory, N. C., $108,052 (100). 

(Danville & Western) Important Work Undertaken: Construc- 
tion of two-mile spur track, to serve the Duke Power Company, 
Meadow Summit, N. C., $123,000 (100). 


Southern Pacific 

First Track: Cordes, Ore., to North Bend, 0.62 mi.; Coalca, Ore., 
to Pulp, 0.27 mi.; Madera, Cal., to end of branch, 0.46 mi. 

New Road Under Construction: Jasper, Ore., to Lookout (relo- 
cation), 23.06 mi.; Eder, Cal., to Andover (relocation), 1.80 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: South San Francisco, 
Cal., with state and federal funds, $1,018,000 (100); Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., with state and federal funds, $982,000 (100); Spreckles 
Junction, Cal., with state and federal funds, $188,000 (100); Wood- 
tord, Cal., with state and federal funds, $153,000 (100); Tehachapi, 
Cal., with state and federal funds, $218,000 (100); Oil Junction, 
Cal., with state and federal funds, $232,000 (100); Ravenna, Cal., 
with state and federal funds, $236,000 (100); Auburn, Cal., with 
state and federal funds, $105,000 (100); Kaiser, Cal., with state 
and federal funds, $200,000 (100); Oakland, Cal., with state and 
federal funds, $1,939,000 (100); Wilmington, Cal., with state and 
federal funds, $909,000 (100); Hornbrook, Cal., with state and 
federal funds, $285,000 (100); Oakland, Cal., with state and federal 
funds, $454,000 (100); Oakland, Cal., with state and federal funds, 
$1,340,000 (100); Fresno, Cal., with state and federal funds, 
$825,000 (50); White Rock, Cal., with state and federal funds, 
$55,000 (15); Waldorf, Cal., with state and federal funds, $44,000 
(75); 9 crossings, El Paso, Tex., cost borne jointly by the State of 
Texas, City of El Paso, Texas & Pacific, Union Depot Company, 
and the Southern Pacific, $5,480,000 (5); Wilmington, Cal., with 
state and federal funds, $308,000 (100). 

Subways: Auburn, Cal., with state and federal funds, $96,000 
(100); Aptos, Cal., with state nd federal funds, $184,000 (90); 
Aptos, Cal., with state and federal funds, $170,000 (90); Sacra- 
mento, Cal., with state and federal funds, $677,000 (15); Roseville, 
Cal., with state, federal and railroad funds, $1,324,000 (5); Oakland, 
Cal., with state and federal funds, $394,000 (10); Reconstruction 
of Existing Grade Crossing Structures: El Rio, Cal., widening 
underpass, with state and federal funds, $136,000 (5). 

Important Work Undertaken: Signal respacing program, system, 
$340,000 (100); installation of C. T. C., including necessary track 
changes, Alhambra, Cal., to Colton, $1,210,000 (100); reconstruction 
of Pintado Canyon viaduct, Arabella, N. M., $115,000 (25); re- 
newal of 9,426 ft. of steel pipe, replacement of 6,790 ft. of 21-in. 
wood-stave pipe with 18-in. steel pipe, and replacement of 50,160 
ft. of 10-in. wood pipe with Transite pipe, as a part of a program 
of renewing the 130-mi. Bonito pipe line, Tecolote-Gallinas, N. M., 
$300,000 (15); enlarge tunnel No. 13, renew its timber lining on 
continuous concrete footings and construct 20 ft.‘of concrete mud- 
shed on its east end, Gibson, Cal., $150,000 (10); construction of 
11,125 ft. of track, as an auxiliary yard to serve industries, Mul- 
ford, Cal., $126,000 (80); construction of 21,127 ft. of siding, a 
lead and industrial track to serve a power plant, railroads cost 
$91,000, industry’s cost $99,000 (10); construction of 14,200 ft. 
of interchange track with the Eagle Mountain, Ferrum, Cal., cost 
borne $71,000 by the Southern Pacific, and $75,000 by the Eagle 
Mountain (100); construction of 7,830-ft. of track for interchange 
with Weyerhauser Timber Company, Sutherlin, Ore., cost borne 
by the railroad $29,260, by the industry $37,520 (100); extension 
of double track, involving the construction of 9,100 ft. of track and 
other changes, Taylor, Cal., $103,000 (100); construction of 1,778 
ft. of track and 3 switches, the conversion of 1,998 ft. of sidetrack 
to main track, shifting of 2,421 ft. of track, the construction of 
250 ft. of snowshed with a sprinkler system, all to provide a 100- 
car middle siding, Troy, Cal., $101,000 (100); extension of 12 
sidings to a 100-car capacity, Yuma, Ariz., to Lordsburg, N. M., 
$402,000 (100); construction of the third step in providing Diesel 
locomotive servicing facilities, including a steel frame enginehouse, 
and storage building, complete with pits, platforms, fuel-oil lines, 
etc., Taylor, Cal., $787,000 (70); construction of modern station 
and _ platform, Watsonville, Cal., $100,000 (100). 

(San Diego & Arizona Eastern) Grade Crossing Eliminations: 
Overcrossings: La Mesa, Cal., state and federal funds, $60,000 (30). 
_ (Texas & New Orleans) Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcross- 
ings: Austin, Tex., work performed by the state with state and 
federal funds, $250,000 (95). Subways: Ft. Worth, Tex., work done 
by state with state and federal funds, $250,000 (100); San Antonio, 
Tex., work done by state with state and federal funds, $150,000 
(35); Lufkin, Tex., work done by the state with state and federal 
funds, $202,000 (30). 
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Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of fill to replace 7,128 
lin. ft. of pile trestle and redrive four trestle openings, Astoria, 
Ore., $468,939 (100); line 3,790 lin. ft. of tunnel with concrete, 
Cornelius tunnel, Rockton, Ore., $329,500 (100); revision of aline- 
ment, M. P. 90.5, Oregon Trunk, $186,347 (100); line tunnel No. 1 
with concrete, Oregon Trunk, $151,000 (100); construction of 
reinforced-concrete repair shop, Vancouver, Wash., $124,400 (100). 


Terminal Railway, Alabama State Docks 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of additional yard fa- 
cilities, including 5 tracks, 12 turnouts, and 11,350 ft. of track, 
North yards, Mobile, Ala., $97,171 (38). 


Texas & Pacific 


New Road Under Construction: Villa Platte, La., to Opelousas, 
15.3 mi. 

Grade Crussing Eliminations: Overcrossings: East of Denton, Tex., 
state highway 24, constructed by the state with federal funds, 
$245,000 (started); U. S. Highway 80, near Putnam, Tex., con- 
structed by the state with federal funds, $565,000 (35); U. S. High- 
way 80 (truck route), El Paso, Tex., constructed by the state with 
federal funds, joint T.&P.-Southern Pacific, $505,000 (95). Sub- 
ways: Highway 550, Rosedale street, Ft. Worth, Tex., constructed 
by the state with federal funds, $75,000 (started). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of a one-story motor 
transport garage of reinforced concrete, brick and_ steel, Dallas, 
Tex., $163,000 (10); construction of a freight terminal, including 
a two-story headhouse, and three platforms, built of reinforced 
concrete, steel, brick and stone, $1,190,000 (60); raising grade of 
the main line approximately 27 ft. across Morganza floodway for 
7 mi. (grading and drainage structures only) McNeely, La., to 
Red Cross, $1,250,000 (80); construction of a reinforced-concrete 
trestle, totaling 16,000 lin. ft., Morganza Floodway, La., $4,000,000 


(2). 


Toledo Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of automatic block sig- 
nals between Vickers, Ohio, and Ironville, $144,183 (100). 


Union Pacific 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Sage, Wyo., State 
Highway 89, constructed by the state and federal government, 
$115,000 (100). Subways: Adrian, Ore., State Highway 455, con- 
structed by state and federal government, $70,000 (100). Recon- 
struction of Existing Grade Crossing Structures: Bridge 89.35 
near Gateway, Oregon Bend branch, replacing a 15-span timber 
trestle, with a drainage culvert and a reinforced concrete box under- 
pass, work performed by and at the expense of the railroad, $107,460 
(100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of an addition to Ter- 
minal Railway Post Office building, Council Bluffs, Iowa, $100,000 
(100); replacement of eight elevators in headquarters building with 
modern equipment, Omaha, Neb., $400,000 (65); acquisition of 213 
acres of right-of-way and construction of 31,085 ft. of first and 
second main track and a car-retarder yard consisting of 276,265 ft. 
ot track, North Platte, Neb., $3,406,000 (100); expansion of freight- 
hcuse facilities on new property, including the replacement of 
freighthouse and 1,360 ft. of track, with a new freighthouse and 
23,930 ft. of track adjacent to classification yard, North Platte, 
Neb., $909,720 (25); installation of automatic cab controlling circuit 
and the replacement of 227 semaphore signals with 200 color-light 
signals, including the rearrangement of pole line, Laramie, Wyo., 
to Green River, $1,241,966 (40); construction of 2% mi. of double 
track, including one bridge, on new right-of-way, Thayer Junction, 
Wyo., $1,159,607 (75); construction of one-story addition to ware- 
house, and one-story addition to a bakery building under lease at 
Denver, Colo., $295,834 (100); construction of about 9 mi. of yard 
track, and shifting of 2 mi. of other track, Kansas City, Kan., 
$265,043 (100); replacement of a 12-span pile trestle, with two 
90-ft. T. P. G. spans, Belvue, Kan., $100,000 (50); raise the grade 
of track a maximum of 8 ft. for 4 mi. at two locations between 
Wamego, Kan., and Manhattan, $263,935 (100); replacement of 
automatic color-light signals, altering an overlap system to absolute 
permissive block operation, Sharon Springs, Kan., to Denver, Colo., 
$289,369 (65); replace pile piers and pile trestle approach with 
concrete piers and concrete abutments, Hardin, Colo., $110,424 
(100); acquisition of 700 acres of right-of-way, and construction of 
4.62 mi. of new westbound main track and a_ passing track, in- 
cluding a reinforced concrete tunnel, 6,700 ft. long, and an inter- 
locking plant at each end, Aspen, Wyo., to Altamont, $7,713,340 
(65); acquisition of 329 acres of right-of-way and construction of 
21.52 mi. of industrial main spur, plus side track and wye, Ft. Hall, 
Idaho, $1,090,700 (100); replacement of semaphore signals with 
color-light signals, on different spacing, including the extension of 
side tracks, Ogden, Utah to McCammon, Idaho, $1,517,080 (70); 
rearrangement of Union Pacific and joint Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, track for interchange with the Salt Lake, Garfield & 
Western, including the construction of an interlocking plant, joint 
with the Western Pacific, Salt Lake City, Utah, $137,067 (50); 
construction of fireproof building, including the installation of equip- 
ment for C.T.C. operations, between Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Milford, $130,836 (100); construction of a one-story reinforced con- 
crete office and warehouse building, including covered platform, 
Roise, Idaho, $190,000 (100); construction of more than 6 mi. of 
yard track, and relaying of rail, including the relocation of track 
scale, signal and telegraph lines, Nampa, Idaho, $316,560 (100); 
construction of two ski lifts and a new ski course, Sun Valley, 
Idaho, $225,000 (100); replacement of a ski lift in a new location, 
Sun Valley, Idaho, $136,525 (100). 

Construction of warehouse, including grading, paving, and un- 
loading platform and tracks, Albina, Ore., $122,992 (100); con- 
struction of a one-story concrete warehouse, including an office 
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Some four-fifths of the nation’s rail traffic 
today is hauled by steam motive power. And 
much of the traffic load will be moved by 
steam for many years to come. 

Under such conditions it is vital — from the 
financial angle — to get the most profitable 
performance possible from existing steam 
locomotives. 

Many of these can be made to operate at 
much greater efficiency by the installation of 
Security Circulators to better their steaming 
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qualities — and the gain in efficiency will 
rapidly repay the installation costs. 
* * * 

For nearly forty years American Arch has 
been designing and furnishing arch brick for 
coal-burning locomotives. Now American 
Arch has introduced the Security Dutch Oven 
for oil-burning steam locomotives. 

This refractory retort increases efficiency 
of combustion and aids in improving 


steaming qualities. 
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wing, paving and a spur track, Seattle, Wash., $316,000 (75); con- 
struction of a warehouse building of masonry construction, Spo- 
kane, Wash., $173,000 (100); replacement of timber lining and 
portals, Olympia Bridge tunnel, No. 26, with reinforced concrete 
inside of timber lining, $210,400 (100); installation of 329 mi. of 
C.T.C., including necessary track changes, Caliente, Nev., to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, $4,865,011 (100); installation of 59 mi. of C.T.C., 
including the construction of 3.95 mi. of second main track on 
— C.T.C. operation in both directions was arranged, Riverside, 
Cal., to Los Angeles, $2,831,485 (25); installation of water main, 
sewer and storm drain, replacement of — in a new location, 
and construction of paving, Los Angeles, Cal., $133,692 (100); 
construction of fireproof two-story office building, and a one-story 
freight station with covered platform and concrete pavement, 1n- 
cluding the construction of addditional yard trackage, and retire- 
ment of the old passenger station, Boise, Idaho, $223,105 (100); 
construction of addition to present building, and repaving of road- 
way, Portland, Ore., $137,700 (100); replacement of a 15-span 
timber trestle, 66 ft. high with a reinforced concrete box under- 
pass, and a corrugated, galvanized-iron pipe drainage culvert, Gate- 
way, Ore., $107,460 (100); replacement of a 17-span timber trestle, 
65 ft. high, with a concrete-lined drainage tunnel, Gateway, Ore., 
$107,070 (100). 


Virginia & Carolina Southern 

First Track: Lumberton, N. C., to Capol, 2.02 mi, 
Virginian 

First Track: Wyco, W. Va., to Lane, 2.19 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: State route 11, 
KK\umas, Va., constructed by the state, with federal aid, $367,834 
(100); concrete and steel structure over the Virginian and Norfolk 
& Western, Salem, Va., constructed by the state, $558,936 (90). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of additions to and 
rehabilitation of Narrows power plant, Narrows, Va., $5,400,000 
(60); ee of two drop tables and retirement of drop pits, 
Victoria, $52,000 (100); construction of additions to engine- 
house, Victata, Va., $130,000 (100); improvements to water-supply 
facilities, Princeton, W. Va., $55,000 (100); construction of cov- 
ered exte nsion to crane runway, Princeton, W. Va., $53,000 (100); 
extension to powerhouse, including the installation of additional 
electrical equipment, Princeton, W. Va., $140,000 (100). 


Wabash 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: 
road, $350,000 (100); U. S. 36, 

Important Work Undertaken: Expansion of yard, Moberly, Mo., 
$105,000 (100); installation of C.T.C., Montpelier, Ohio, to New 
Haven, $225,000 (85); reduction of curvature and the construction 
ot an interlocking plant, Bement, IIl., $100,000 (100). 


Subways: Romulus, Mich., Wayne 
Arnold, Ill., $385,000 (100). 


Western Maryland 


Important Work Undertaken: 
fer bridge, Sparrows Point, Baltimore, Md. 
struction of a 300-ft. extension to pier No. 6, 
more, Md. $445,000 (90). 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of bridge No. 9.81, 
Mingo Junction, Ohio, $100,000 (100); electrification of movable- 
span bridge over Maumee river, Toledo, Ohio, $173,000 (15); con- 
struction of new yard office and locker building, Toledo, Ohio, 
$108,000 (20); construction of car department building, Brewster, 
Ohio, $167,000 (80). 


Construction of a pontoon trans- 
$400,000 (100); con- 
Port Covington, Salti- 


CANADA 
Canada & Gulf Terminal 


Important V ork Undertaken: Construction of fireproof station 
building, Matane, Que., $160,000 (10); construction of fireproof 
freight shed, Matane, Que., $50,000 (100). 


Canadian National 

First Track: Deschampneuf, Que., to end of line, 27 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: John C. Lodge ex- 
pressway, Detroit, Mich. (100). Subways: Pembina Highway, Win- 
nipeg, Man. (100). Reconstruction of Existing Grade Crossing 
Structures: Abenakis Station, Armagh subdivision, Que. (50); 
Queen street, Parkdale, Ont. (65); Eglington avenue, Toronto, 
Ont. (50); King street, Toronto, Ont. (50); Mile Post 77.87 Bra- 
zeau subdivision, Alta. (50); Mile Post 117.2, Okanagan subdivision, 
bb. C. (50); Mile Post 97.6, Okanagan subdivision, i. C. (50); 
Military street, Port Huron, Mich. (50). 

Important Work Undertaken: Strengthening of steel bridges, Cas- 
capedia and Chandler subdivisions, N. B. (100); installation of 
boilers in powerhouse, Moncton, N. B. (100); installation of C.T.C., 
ircluding necessary track changes, West Junction to Ste. Rosalie 
Junction, Drummondville subdivision, Que. (50); construction of 
additional terminal facilities, Garneau, Que. (100); strengthening 
of steel superstructure on Victoria bridge (50); construction of 
new car shop facilities, Point St. Charles, Que. (25); construction 
of ash-nandling facilities, Turcot, Que. (50); diversion of passenger 
main track around yard, including the rearrangement of other 
facilities, Mimico, Ont. (50); repairing and strengthening steel 
superstructure of International bridge, Cayuga subdivision, Ont. 
(50); reconstruction of three-track ferry slip on concrete founda- 
tion, Windsor, Ont. (50); construction of annex to erecting shop, 
including incidental track changes, Stratford, Ont. (50); installa- 
tion of two generating units and the retirement of four boilers, 
Stratford, Ont. (100): construction of new branch line, Barraute, 
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construction of new steam plant to 
serve Central station area, Montreal, Que. (50); construction of 
International aviation building, Montreal, Que. (50); construction 
ot central heating plant, Winpipeg, Man. (100); alterations to the 
Granville Street office building, Vancouver, B. C. (100); con- 
struction of new east wing, including alterations and additions to 
the station, Edmonton, Alta. (100); revision of main track aline- 
ment, including necessary track changes in the yard, and the in- 
stallation of a new track scale, Edmonton, Alta. (50); construction 
of an extension to the yard, Vancouver, B. C. (50); installation of 
automatic block signals, Spence’s bridge to Hope, B. C. (50); in- 
stallation of automatic block signals, Red Pass Junction to Jackman 
(50); construction of new ferry slip, Nanaimo, B. C. (50); con- 
struction of new enginehouse and other facilities, including the 
rearrangement of yard, Watrous, Sask. (50); rearrangement of 
tracks in Nicholas yard, Battle Creek, Mich. (50); construction 
of new station and rearrangement of track facilities at Plainfield 
avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. (50); installation of facilities for 
servicing Diesel locomotives, Battle Creek, Mich. (50);  recon- 
struction of car-ferry apron, and renewal of fender racks, Detroit, 
Mich. (50); reconstruction of pole line, Montreal, Que., to Vau- 
dreuil (100); reconstruction of pole line, Riviere du Loup, Que., to 
St Anne (100); reconstruction of pole line, Pacific Junction to 
Rivers, Harte subdivision (100). 


Que., to Kiask Falls (40); 


Canadian Pacific 

First Track: Ashport, Ont., to 

New Road Under Construction: 
9.66 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: Clifton road extension, 
‘Yoronto, Ont., $250,000 (100); highway No. 44, near Wartime, Sask., 
cost divided 40 per cent to the railway grade- -crossing fund, 3 per 
cent to the railway, and 57 per cent, plus cost of maintenance to 
the provincial government, $35,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of 43 mi. of absolute 
permissive block color-light signals, including necessary track work, 
Mattawamkeag subdivision, Maine, $275,000 (80); construction of 
a terminal yard, consisting of a receiving yard, a departure yard, 
classification yard with hump, car retarders, and other complete fa- 
cilities, Montreal, Que., $8,000,000 (20); construction of local 
freight shed, Fort William, Ont., replacement of a 400-ton timber 
coaling plant with new coaling facilities, Fort William, Ont., con- 
struction of extension to postal station “A”, including an addi- 
tional story, Winnipeg, Man., rehabilitation of steel bridge, dam- 
aged by flood conditions, Suffield subdivision, Alta. Construction of 
a six-track storage yard, Marpole, C.; replacement of existing 
power plant with a modern unit, Vancouver, B. C.; revision of 
alinement to avoid tunnel, Cranbrook subdivision, Loop, B. C.;_re- 
place two timber Howe-truss bridges, with steel structures, replace 
two other bridges by a revision of alinement, 0.8 mi. long, in- 
volving a 500-ft. tunnel, Princeton, B. C. 

New Lines Under Surve y: Mattawa, Ont., to Timiskaming, Que., 
38.00 mi. (Quebec Central). New Road Under Construction: Quebec 
subdivision (relocation) 2.20 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations : Subways: Construction of concrete 
subway Mile Post 66, Quebec subdivision, Thetford Mines, work 
done by the railway, with the cost distributed 40 per cent to the 
railway grade-crossing fund and the balance not yet allocated, 
$58,000 (75); construction of concrete subway, Mile Post 67.2, 
Quebec subdivision, Thetford Mines, work done by the railway, 
cost distributed 40 per cent to the railway grade crossing fund 
and the balance not yet allocated, $66,400 (75). 


Adelard, 12.70 mi. 


Deux Rivieres, Ont., to Klock, 


Dominion Atlantic 
Important Work Undertaken: Purchase of building and renova- 
tion for office use, Barrington Street, Halifax, N. S., $680,000 (60). 


MEXICO 
Ferrocarriles S. C. O. P. 


ew Road Under Construction: Coatzacoalcos, Ver. to Campeche, 
Camp., 460 mi.; Creel, Chih., to San Pedro, Sin., 160 mi. 

New Lines Under Survey: El Salto, Dgo. to Mazatlan, Sin., 140 
mi.; from Honey, Pue., to Tuxpan, Ver., 145 mi. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Villahermosa-Teapa highway, $23,- 
000 (10). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of Mexcalapa bridge 
consisting of seven through-truss spans, $1,000,000 (90); construc- 
tion of Teapa bridge for railway and highway, consisting of riveted 
deck-plate girders of the Gerber type, $170,000 (80); construction 
of Tacotalpa bridge consisting of three riveted deck- plate girder 
spans (Gerber type) and three approach spans, $200,000 (50); 
construction of Usumacinta bridge for railway and highway, con- 
sisting of a single through arch span and two reinforced concrete 
approaches, $900,000 (10). 


Mexico Pacific 
New road under construction: 10.44 mi. 


Minatitlan al Carmen 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of a brick and con- 
crete building, having steel roof trusses covered with corrugated 
asbestos sheets, a general waiting room and various ticket, express 
and freight offices, Minatitlan, Ver., $200,000 (Mexican pesos) (10). 


National of Mexico 

First Track: San Luis Potosi, 4.00 mi. 

New Road Under Construction : At seven points (relocations) 2 
mi., Agua Buena to .\peo, 11 mi., Andresito to Km. V-347, 6 mi., 
Jesus Carranza to Km. Z-125.6, one mile. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subways: San Luis Potosi, $90,000 
(100); two locations in Andresito, Ver., $3,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction ef new passenger sta- 
tion, including all services, Chihuahua, Mex., $224,923 (30); alter 
narrow-gage track to standard gage for 177 mi., Mexico City to 
Acambaro, Gto., $5,500,000 (80). 
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IC. €. Approves R. E. A.’s 
Single-Scale Rate Plan 


Adjustment will raise annual 
revenue by about $6.8 million 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Railway Express 
Agency to install its proposed single- 
scale rate plan, which is based on the 
present western scale and will thus in- 
crease express rates in the East and 
South. The commission’s decision adopts 
the recommended findings of the pro- 
posed report by Examiner Leonard 
Way, who had estimated that tke ad- 
justment would raise R.E.A.’s annual 
revenues by about $6,847,000 (see Rail- 
way Age of December 4, 1948, page 57). 

The decision came out of the second 
further hearing in Ex Parte No. 103, 
the proceeding in which R.E.A. has al- 
ready received three temporary increases 
to provide interim relief while it worked 
out the single-scale rate plan. The lat- 
ter had been called for by the commis- 
sion in its prior reports in the case; 
and it was submitted by R.E.A. last 
September (see Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 11, 1948, page 76). 

The single-scale plan on the western 
basis will supplant the present two- 
scale plan which embodies the eastern 
scale and an eastern-southern scale. 
Examples of the percentage increases 
in first-class 100-Ib. rates in the East 
and South, by mileage blocks, were 
given in the report as follows: 12.5 to 
400 mi., to 6.04 to 2.53 per cent; 450 to 
550 mi. no change; 600 to 900 mi. 
1:14 to 13.07 per cent; 950 to 2,500 mi., 
16.81 to 7.79 per cent. Other examples 
indicated that the percentage increases 
in the first-class 100-Ilb. from New York 
to 12 large cities will range from a 1.14 
per cent rise in the New York-Cleve- 
land, Ohio, rate to one of 16.2 per cent 
in the New York-Birmingham, Ala., 
rate. The New York-Chicago rate will 
be increased 13.07 per cent and the 
New York-St. Louis, Mo., rate 15.64 
per cent. 

The report also contains a compari- 
son showing that the increased parcel 
post rates which became effective Janu- 
ary 1 will be lower on 50-lb. packages 
than the new express charges for dis- 
tances up to 3,90 mi. The parcel post 
rate for distances from 1,800 to 3,900 
miles is shown as $5.71!4, as compared 
with express charges ranging from $5.74 
to $9.59. 

Under the new scale, the Express 
Agency estimates that it will handle, 
in a “prospective year.” 152,014,000 
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GENERAL NEWS 





RIGHT FIGURES — WRONG MONTH 


Due to a typographical error, the two- 
page tables of Freight Operating Statisti-s 
of Large Steam Railways, published in the 
Railway Age of January 1, pages 60 and 61, 
were incorrectly identified as referring to 
the months of June, 1948, and June, 1947. 
The figures actually referred to the months 
of September in those two years. 





shipments, which 148,000,000 will be 
l.c.l. shipments. It puts the gross reve- 
nues of the “prospective year” at $457,- 
597,000, and the expenses and taxes at 
$300,675,000. On that basis the amount 
available for express-privilege payments 
would be $156,922,000, of which $144,- 
149,000 would go to class I railroads 
and the remainder to roads of other 
classes, air lines and “other carriers.” 

The commission’s order authorizes 
publication of the new rates on the 
regular 30-days’ notice. The decision, 
dated December 29, 1948, was made 
public the following day. It noted that 
Commissioner Johnson, who is director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
participated; but that Commissioner 
Alldredge, who was “necessarily ab- 
sent,” did not. 


Canada Sets Up Royal 
Commission on Transportation 


Creation of a Royal Commission to 
study transportation problems within 
the jurisdiction of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment has been announced at Ottawa, 
Ont. The commission will be headed by 
Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, envoy to Eire, 
and will include Professors Henry F. 
Angus of the University of British Co- 
lumbia and Harold A. Innis of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. J. L. Ilsley, wartime 
finance minister and later minister of 
justice, will act as counsel. 

A wide field of transportation ques- 
tions will be dealt with by the commis- 
sion—so wide that its functions may 
overlap those of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. As previously reported 
in Railway Age, the latter body will 
open hearings next week on the rail- 
roads’ pending application for interim 
and permanent freight-rate increases of 
15 and 20 per cent, respectively; and it 
has, likewise, been instructed by the 
government to inquire into certain mat- 
ters now also being referred to the new 
commission. _ 

In general, however, the commission’s 
authority will follow closely along lines 
demanded by the seven provincial gov- 









dissatisfaction with 
the present freight-rate set-up led to 


ernments whose 
the commission’s appointment. The 
single restriction is that its scope is not 
to extend to “performance of functions” 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
transport board. Within that radius, the 
commission will be able to inquire gen- 
erally into freight rates to meet geo- 
graphical disabilities, as sought by the 
provinces, but will not be able to deal 
with individual rates. Its recommenda- 
tions concerning the general rate struc- 
ture would be in the nature of “guid- 
ance” to the transport board. 

Among specific subjects listed for in- 
vestigation by the commission are the 
economic and geographic disadvantages 
confronting certain sections of Canada; 
alleged freight-rate discriminations be- 
tween areas; suggested changes in the 
Railway Act under which the transport 
board was created and operates, and the 
capital structure of the Canadian Na- 
tional. The commission has been espe- 
cially asked to examine the advisability 
of getting that structure down to a basis 
comparable with those of American 
roads. Other questions referred to the 
commission, and which also have been 
before the transport board, are the ad- 
visability of getting some uniformity in- 
to the bookkeeping methods of the two 
principal Canadian roads; keeping rev- 
enues and other income from railway 





LONG ISLAND TO USE MOVIES 
AS PUBLIC RELATIONS AID 


To provide its customers with vital facts 
about its operations and improvements be- 
ing made in its service, the Long Island is 
inaugurating the use of motion pictures, 
both in direct showings at its western ter- 
minals and in spot showings over televi- 
sion stations. 

The first of three one-minute movies, 
entitled “Just a Minute!” will be shown 
continuously to the public through three 
daylight projectors at Pennsylvania station, 
New York, and two at Flatbush Avenue 
terminal, Brooklyn. The film has also been 
televised since December 27 on evening 
programs of stations WCBS-TV, WNBT 
and WJZ-TV. 

“Just a Minute!” dramatizes the rail- 
road’s problem of sharply rising costs which 
have outstripped revenue and made an im- 
mediate increase in commutation fares an 
urgent necessity. Two other films, now in 
production, will deal with payments by the 
Long Island for use of Pennsylvania station, 
and with its $18,509,000 improvement pro- 
gram, now more than half completed. 
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costs... 


WE INSTALLED THIS 
MACHINE FOR YOU 


HIS marvel of precision tools is a hone 
which makes a super-smooth finish on the 
inside surfaces of HSGI Diesel cylinder 
liners. As it works for you—the user of Diesel 


liners—it proves that we mean to give the 





railroads a constantly improved product. For 


to the well-known advantages of dense structure and greater heat resistance in 
Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron, it adds finer finish, quicker ring break-in, better lubri- 


cation, and extended cylinder life. 
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engines. They may also be had chromium plated or rough, for finishing in 
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properties separate from those derived 
from non-railway properties, and co- 
operative savings provided for in the 
Canadian National-Canadian Pacific 
Railway Act of 1933. 

The government has not indicated 
when the commission’s inquiry will 
open, but it is expected preparations 
will take about two months, and that 
the inquiry will extend through the bal- 
ance of 1949. Other matters not so far 
clarified by the government are how 
the commission’s inquiry will be related 
to the general inquiry into the freight- 
rate structure which the transport board 
was ordered last April to undertake; 
and whether the commission’s work 
will supersede or merely duplicate that 
cf the board. 


Railway Express Agency 
Answers Anti-trust Suit 


The Railway Express Agency on De- 
cember 30, 1948, filed its answer in the 
Wilmington (Del.) federal court in re- 
ply to the government’s anti-trust ac- 
tion started in that court on September 
17, as reported in the Railway .4ge of 
September 25, page 59. The R.E. A.’s 
answer contends that its operations are 
covered by the transportation laws and 
not by the Sherman Act; that provi- 
sions of its standard contract with the 
railroads attacked by the attorney gen- 
eral are reasonable and lawful even if 
the Sherman Act were applicable, and 
that administrative issues are involved 
which should first be passed upon by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 

The answer develops the history cf 
the unified operation of the express bus- 
iness, which has existed since the gov- 
ernment required during World War I 
that all express over federal-control'ed 
railroads be handled by a single com- 
pany. Congress and the I.C.C., in 1920 
approved a consolidation of the expre s 
business, and in 1929 the commission 
approved the essential features of the 
organization of R.E.A. as a joint agency 
of all the railroads. The attorney gen- 
eral, by attacking its contract with the 
railroads, is charged in the answer with 
trying to restore the situation which 
Congress and the commission decided to 
eliminate to have the economy and bet- 
ter service which only a_ nationwide 
organization can give. 

Railway Express asserted also that 
it “retains no revenue for itself, makes 
no profit and pays no dividends,” and 
that “the public is receiving better ser- 
vice at lower rates than would be pos- 
sible if there were any breach in the 
unified, nationwide operations” which it 
conducts. 

Agency attorneys also said the pri- 
mary issues in the suit were not prop- 
erly put before the court until after 
the I.C.C. had finally acted upon them. 
The issues are, first, the effect and 
implications of the decisions of the 
commission authorizing unified, nation- 
wide operation of the express business ; 
and, second, the application to the com- 
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plex problems of express transportation 
ct the transportation policy enacted by 
Congress in 1920 and 1940. 


42.8 Million Cars Loaded Last 
Year; 3.7 Per Cent Below 1947 


Loading of revenue freight on rail- 
roads of the United States totaled 42,- 
833,902 cars in 1948, according to 
the Association of American Railroads. 
This was a reduction of 1,668,286 cars 
or 3.7 per cent compared with 1947. 

“Measured by the number of tons 
hauled one mile,” the A.A.R. statement 
said, “the volume of freight traffic 
handled in 1948 was the greatest for 
any peacetime year, except in 1947 
which exceeded it by two per cent. 
Freight traffic in 1948 was 43 per cent 
above the pre-war peak in 1929. 

“Railroad freight traffic in 1948 was 
handled with an all-time record effi- 
ciency. In that year, the average num- 
ber of tons of freight moved per train 
exceeded all previous records. At the 
same time, the average speed of freight 
trains was somewhat higher than in 
any of the preceding six years. The av- 
erage freight train thus turned out more 
net ton-miles of transportation service 
per hour than ever before. This in- 
creased efficiency with which freight was 
handled was accomplished by heavier 
loading of freight, an increase in the 
average capacity of freight cars, more 
powerful locomotives and the continued 
improvement that has taken place in 
signaling and operating methods.” 

The 1948 and 1949 loadings by com- 
modities are compared in the accom- 
panying table. 


Per Per 
cent cent 
1948 1947 Inc. Dee. 
Grain and 
grain 
products 2,467,286 235725.655 9.5 
Livestock 630,873 770,123 18. 
Coal 8,729,745 9,088,131 3.9 
Coke 735,801 732,130 Pe 
Forest 
products 2,359,193 2,414,548 Ae 
Ore 2,780,635 2,651,024 4.9 
Merchandise, 
Fe Ge BR 5,457,824 6,071,293 10.1 
Misc. 19,672,545 20,049,284 1.9 
Total 42,833,902 44,502,188 = 


N.I.T. League Wants Hearing 
On Eastern Traffic Agreement 


The National Industrial Traffic 
League has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a _ petition for 
leave to intervene in the proceeding 
wherein eastern railroads are seeking 
approval of their proposed rate-proce- 
dures agreement. The agreement was 
filed under the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s section 5a, added last June by 
the Bulwinkle-Reed Act; the applica- 
tion for its approval is docketed as 
Section 5a Application No. 3. 

The earlier application filed by mem- 
bers of the Western Traffic Association 
has been assigned for hearing at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 28 before 
the commission's Division 2. The N.I.T. 
lLeague was among those asking for that 
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hearing, its petition having suggested 
that the proceeding, which involves the 
first railroad application filed under the 
new section, be made a “test case.” 

The league’s petition in the eastern 
case, like its presentation in the western 
case, indicated general support of the 
applications. Nevertheless, it asked that 
the eastern application also be assigned 
for hearing, because “in certain mat- 
ters of detail, the league will urge that 
procedures proposed in the plan will 
be improved and results more satisfac- 
tory both to the carriers and to the 
shippers will be obtained if certain 
changes are adopted by the carriers or 
required by the commission.” More 
specifically, the petition said the matters 
on which the league desires to submit 
suggestions relate to “methods of voting 
and matters of appeals.” 

The Department of Justice has indi- 
cated that it will oppose both agree- 
ments and the commission has given it 
until February 7 to file detailed specifi- 
cations of its objections. 


H. & M. Seeks Fare Increase 


The Hudson & Manhattan has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a petition for authority to increase 
from 10 to 15 cents interstate fares be- 
tween all stations on its lines. The peti- 
tion stated that the proposal is part of 
an integrated plan whereby the road 
will undertake to advance all its pas- 
senger rates, increasing from 5 to 10 
cents its local intrastate fares in New 
Jersey and New York, and from 31 to 
35 cents the joint rate it maintains with 
the Pennsylvania from Newark, N. J., 
to all H. & M. stations. “Related in- 
creases” will also be sought in joint 
commutation fares. 


Federal Barge Lines 
Rescind Embargoes 


Embargoes and reductions in serv- 
ice put into effect last July by the 
government-owned Inland Waterways 
Corporation have been rescinded. The 
action was taken after a recent meeting 
of the corporation’s advisory board in 
Washington, D. C. 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer ex- 
plained that “full restoration of serv- 
ice’ was made possible by an im- 
provement in the corporation’s finan- 
cial condition, its “net revenues” for 
the first quarter of the 1949 fiscal year 
having been “approximately $500,000 
ahead” of those for the first three 
months of the previous fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948. 

The now-rescinded “restrictions on 
service” were listed in the Commerce 
Department’s announcement as _ fol- 
lows: Missouri River service reduced 
from about four sailings per month to 
monthly sailings to Kansas City, Mo., 
and suspended above Kansas City; car- 
load and Le.l. freight ‘suspended to, 
from and via upper Mississippi river 
ports above St. Louis, Mo., and serv- 
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N April 1947, the Missouri-Kansas- 

Texas Railroad placed General 
Motors passenger locomotive No. 
101 in service. Through June 1948, 
this 4,000 H.P. Diesel met assign- 
ments 100%. 


The record of General Motors Diesels 
in freight service on the Katy is 
equally brilliant. As shown by the 
performance table below, seven 
General Motors Diesel freight loco- 
motives in their first year of opera- 
tion rolled up a total of 1,130,156 
miles out of 1,144,376 miles assigned. 
Operating on fast daily scheduies be- 
tween Oklahoma, Texas and the 
North, they handled crack Katy 
lreights an average of 13,697 miles 
per month, with a record of 98.76% 
availability based on assignment. 


PERFORMANCE OF GM DIESEL FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES ON M-K-T 


Month Total Miles ° Total Miles Avg. Miles Operated | Per Cent of Assignment 
Delivered Assigned Operated Per Month Filled 


164,012 161,538 12,996 98.49 
72715. 170,453 | 13,746 98.69 
160,689 158,716 13,742 98.77 
163,776 162,335 13,934 99.12 
161,408 159,468 13,771 98.80 
162,578 161,130 14,036 99.11. 
159,198 156,516 13,705 98.32 





1,144,376 1,130,156 13,697 98.76 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS « LA GRANGE, ILL. « HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 














HOW RAILROADS' ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES COMPARED 


WITH 


Number of Operating Advertising revenue spent for of opr. 
Carrier Year carriers revenue expenditure advertising rev. 
(per cent) 
Class 1 intercity 1945 687 $ 389,946,337 $ 1,063,441 0.27 $0.27 
trucks 1946* 698 439,025,901 1,214,513 0.28 0.28 
Class 1 intercity 1945 231 377,933,053 3,288,207 0.87 0.87 
bus lines 1946* 254 380,627,013 4,156,128 1.09 1.09 
Air lines 1945 17 214,606,665 6,752,997 3:45 3.15 
1946* 17 311,893,041 9,479,562 3.04 3.04 
Class 1 railroads 1945 135 8,898,608,727 16,709,060 0.19 0.19 
1946 133 7,627,650,517 19,624,511 0.26 0.26 
1947 131 8,684,918,252 22,453,792 0.26 0.26 
Association of 1945 8,898,608.727 1,365,097 0.015 0.015 
American Railroads 1946 7 627,650,517 1,498,610 0.02 0.02 
1947 8,684,918,252 1,574,000 0.018 0.018 


THEIR COMPETITORS' 


Proportion of opr. Per $100 


*1947 figures not yet available from government sources. 





ice at St. Louis confined to barge-load 
traffic; service to, from and via Baton 
Rouge, La., suspended; service to, from 
and via Greenville, Miss., and Helena, 
Ark., suspended except for barge-load 
traffic and cotton. 

The announcement also said that the 
advisory board had adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending that municipalities 
along I.W.C. routes “be urged to pro- 
vide handling facilities that would be 
adequate to allow economical opera- 
tions.” It added that “facilities in some 
places are not adequate for merchandise 
traffic.” 


Canadian Railways 
Shackled by Rates 


Railway operating and transportation 
costs today are far out of line with the 
price which Canadian railways are al- 
lowed to charge for their services, 
G. A. MacNamara, vice-president of 
trafic for the Canadian Pacific, told 
the Commercial Travellers Association 
of Canada at its recent annual dinner 
at the Royal York Hotel in Toronto, 
Ont. 

This year, the speaker said, the 
Canadian Pacific, after deducting oper- 
ating expenses and taxes, will have 
only a fraction more than six cents 
left from each dollar of gross earnings 
from rail operations to meet bond in- 
terest, other fixed charges, and pay a 
fair return to shareholders. Gross is 
expected to be approximately $350 mil- 
lion. This decrease in net revenue has 
come notwithstanding increased freight 
rates made effective last April 8, he 
added, comparing it wth the record low 
year of 1933, when, from a gross of 
only $114 million the company realized 
a net revenue of 17 cents on each dol- 
lar after taxes and operating expenses. 

“Good service,” Mr. MacNamara 
maintained, “is entitled to adequate 
remuneration and just over six cents 
out of every revenue dollar earned is 
far from adequate to meet bond interest, 
other fixed charges and a fair return 
to shareholders.” 

He pointed out that Canadian rail- 
ways are selling their services at 1922 
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prices plus 15 per cent, which is what 
the 21 per cent freight rate increase 
works out to due to exceptions and 
maximum rates on certain commodities. 
This increase, designed to give the rail- 
ways $1 million more this year, had 
been offset by the wage award in July 
which added $71 million to their annual 
expenditures, he continued. In addition, 
these figures did not take into considera- 
tion the steady spiral in equipment and 
material cost since that time. 

Canadian railways move a ton of 
freight one mile for one cent, he said, 
a figure approached only by the United 
States, while Great Britain, Australia, 
the Argentine and Germany more than 
double this cost. 


Tigrett, Wiggins Nominated for 
South’s 1949 “Man of the Year” 


I. B. Tigrett, president of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, and A. L. M. Wiggins, 
chairman of the board of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, have been nominated by 
the magazine Dixie Business, Atlanta, 
Ga., for its 1949 selection of the South’s 
50 foremost business leaders. The one 
among the 50 selected who receives the 
highest number of votes, i. e., letters 
to the magazine in his behalf, will be 
named by the magazine as the South’s 
1949 “man of the year.” 


Joins Commerce Secretary's Staff 
As Adviser on Federal Barge Lines 


Thomas J. Maloney, who is retiring 
from the position of general traffic 
manager of the International Harvester 
Company, will join the staff of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sawyer, serving in 
an advisory capacity in connection with 
the future operation of the government- 
owned Inland Waterways Corporation. 
The Commerce Department’s announce- 
ment said that Mr. Maloney’s title wall 
be special representative of the secre- 
tary, and that he will assume his new 
duties about January 17, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Maloney is now a member of 
I.W.C.’s advisory board. “In his new 
capacity,” the announcement also said, 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


“he will review the present status and 
future prospects of the corporation and 
advise Secretary Sawyer concerning 
proposals and plans which will deter- 
mine the future of the Federal Barge 
Line. He will also give particular con- 
sideration to rehabilitation programs 
proposed for the modernization of the 
floating and terminal equipment of the 
barge line.” 


0.1.C. Calls January 12 
Meeting of Steel Committee 


The Department of Commerce’s Of- 
fice of Industry Cooperation has called 
a meeting of its Steel Products Ad- 
visory Committee for January 12 at 
Washington, D. C. This will be the 
committee’s first meeting since No- 
vember 19, 1948, when Director J. 
Monroe Johnson of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, so he has said, 
was not permitted to make a “full pre- 
sentation” of his case for a freight car 
program larger than the present plan 
which calls for a monthly production 
of 10,000 cars. 

Continuance of the 10,000-car plan 
was decided upon at the November 19 
meeting, but Colonel Johnson has since 
persisted in his demands for steel al- 
locations to produce at least 14,000 cars 
per month. He had hoped to have the 
steel committee called together for a 
December meeting at which he might 
make his full presentation; and he is 
now expected to seek the opportunity 
of doing so at the January 12 meeting 
(see Railway Age of December 4, 1948, 
page 60, and December 11, 1948, page 
73). 


Truman Bestows Medal 
On C. & O. Trackman 


For rescuing a 21-months-old child 
from the path of a train, Edward Ray 
Irish, a Chesapeake & Ohio trackman, 
has been awarded a medal of honor 
bestowed upon him by President Tru- 
man. The award, recommended by the 
Committee on Award of Medals of 
Honor and approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was made un- 
der the act of February 23, 1905, which 
provides for bronze medals of honor 
in recognition of outstanding feats of 
bravery connected with saving of life 
upon railroads. 

The I.C.C.’s announcement of the 
award said it was based upon’ the res- 
cue of the child from a C.&O. track 
upon which a passenger train was ap- 
proaching near Blackmar, Mich., on 
October 13, 1947. Mr. Irish, who was 
working on the track in the vicinity, 
saw the train and noticed the child try- 
ing to climb over one of the rails into 
the middle of the track. 

“Mr. Irish,” the. commission’s no- 
tice continued, “dropped his tools and 
ran to the rescue of the child, grasped 
the child, tossed him clear of the track 
and fell backward into a ditch, just es- 
caping being struck by the locomotive. 
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In cooperation with the rail- 
roads, experienced record-keep- 
ing and traffic control distribute 
more than 40,000 GATX cars 
to meet shippers’ special and 
seasonal requirements. 
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1. C. COMMISSIONER BARNARD DIES 


George M. Barnard, who had been a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission since December, 1944, and _ its 
chairman during 1946, died suddenly of a 
heart ailment at his Washington, D. C., 
home on January 2. 





The child was about 200 ft from Mr. 
Irish when he first saw it and the 
speed of the train was about 60 m.p.h. 
In accomplishing this rescue, Mr. Irish 
exhibited extreme daring and greatly 
endangered his own life.” 

Mr. Irish’s medal was the sixtieth 
award since enactment of the Medals 
of Honor Act in 1905. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Car loading figures for the week 
ended January | were not available when 
this issue went to press. 

Loadings of revenu2 freight for the 
week ended December 25, 1948, totaled 
609,239 cars, and the summary for that 
week as compiled by the Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, follows: 


: Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the week ended Saturday, December 25 





District 1948 1947 1946 
Eastern 116,305 113,131 120,660 
Allegheny 128,302 131,115 137,715 
Pocahontas 46,418 35,160 41,795 
Southern 103,031 95,828 96,872 
Northwestern 64,592 67,455 70,860 
Central 

Western 96,403 104,485 107,640 
Southwestern 54,188 52,180 52,425 
Total Western 

Districts 215,183 224,120 230,925 
Total All 

Roads 609,239 599,354 627,967 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products 37,695 35,611 44,553 
Livestock 7,447 7,129 11,153 
Coal 132,968 124,630 135,969 
Coke 13,601 14,33 13,833 
Forest products 31,922 28,950 27,605 
Ore 12,884 11,859 10,194 
Merchandise 

L.c.1. 75,578 86,303 97,492 
Miscellaneous 297,144 290,534 287,168 
December 25 609,239 599,354 627,967 
December 18 754,545 832,130 836,185 
December 11 783,276 854,159 828,751 
December 4.- 804,183 878,588 729,084 
November 2 


7 723,090 792,331 660,911 


Cumulative total 

51 weeks 42,833,902 44,502,188 41,341,278 

In Canada—Car loadings for the 
weeks ended December 18, 1948, and 
December 25, totaled 73,383 cars and 
59,092 cars, respectively, compared with 
75,491 cars and 52,803 cars for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1947, and with 76,- 
119 cars for the week ended December 


11, 1948. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d, from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


December 18, 1948 73,383 33,757 

December 20, 1947 75,491 37,680 

December 25, 1948 59,092 29,544 

December 27, 1947 52,803 33.081 
Cumulative totals for 

Canada: 

December 25, 1948 4,069,952 1,894,591 


December 27, 1947 3,944,788 1,918,983 


The week ended December 25 was the 
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52nd week in 1948, the first week having 
ended January 3. Cumulative total load- 
ings of 4,069,952 cars were the largest 
in the history of Canadian railroads, 
compared with 3,944,788 cars in 1947, 
and a pre-war record of 3,695,415 cars 
in 1928. 


Transportation Association 
Elects New Director 


Victor H. Jenkins, of the Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Chamber of Commerce, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America. Mr. Jenkins will 
also serve as chairman of the regional 
advisory forum for the association’s 
central Atlantic area, which includes 
the state of Delaware, New Jersey 
south of Princeton, and Pennsylvania 
east of Altoona. 


Eleven Months Net $652 Million 


Class I railroads in the first 11 months 
of 1948 had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $652 mil- 
lion, as compared with $418 million in 
the corresponding period of 1947, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics of the Association of American 
Railroads. The 11-month net railway 
operating income, before interest and 
rentals, was $937,690,381, as compared 
with $703,911,821. 

Estimated results for November 
showed a net income of $63 million 
as compared with $44 million in No- 
vember, 1947, while the net railway 
operating income for the 1948 month 
was $84,065,711 as compared with $65,- 
954,487 for November, 1947. In the 12 
months ended with November, the rate 
of return averaged 4.45 per cent, as 
compared with 3.58 per cent for the 
12 months ended. with November, 1947. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





Ryerson & Son to Expand Plant 


Ground was broken recently in pre- 
paration for the construction of a 
$1,450,000 addition to the Chicago plant 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., as 
part of the firm’s $3,750,000 expansion 
and modernization program. The new 
building will provide some 118,000 sq. 
ft. of modern plant and office space and 
will increase the plant’s capacity to be- 
tween 75,000 and 100,000 tons of steel. 
The addition is scheduled for comple- 
tion in November, 1949. 


Roland Whitehurst, vice-president of the 
Electric Storage Battery Company, has an- 
nounced the consolidation of the railway 
and motive power sales activities in a 
new division to be known as the railway 
and motive power sales division. William 
Van C. Brandt, formerly manager of 








Exide’s motive power battery sales, 
has been appointed manager of the new 
division. 


The Dearborn Chemical Company, Chi- 
cago, has announced the appointment of 
E. Stewart Carlson, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, as a r-ember of its ad- 
vertising staff. 


Ralph H. Schafer, formerly associated 
with the Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Company, electric tool division, has 
been appointed sales engineer for the E. 
H. Weigman Railway Supply Company, 310 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


T. J. Maloney, general traffic manager 
of the International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, and former president of the 
Chicago, West Pullman & Southern and 
the Illinois Northern, has retired after 
47 years of railroad and traffic work. 


H. L. Lansing, chief engineer of the 
Railway Joint Company, with headquar- 
ters in New York, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
engineering. 


Nicholas M. Trapnell, superintendent of 
motive power on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio at Richmond, Va., resigned on 
January 1 to form a partnership with 
Richard P. Hankins, under the firm name 
of Hankins & Trapnell, consulting engi- 
neers. Mr. Trapnell will continue to 
work in the field of railway mechanical 
engineering. 


The Great Lakes Steel Corporation has 
appointed Roy H. Weber to handle sales 
of the company’s nailable steel flooring 
in the far west, with offices at 68 Post 
street, San Francisco, Cal. 


R. E. Whinrey, superintendent of the 
Dodge plant of the Link-Belt Company 
at Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed 
to the newly created position of as- 
sistant general manager at that plant. 
He is succeeded by L. C. Heinlein, as- 
sistant superintendent. 


Charles G. Gruendling, superintendent 
of the New Kensington (Pa.) plant of 
the Standard Railway Equipment Manufac- 
turing Company, has been appointed works 
manager of that plant, succeeding Frank 
W. Wolff, who has retired because of 
illness. 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
have announced the removal of their 
Indianapolis, Ind., sales office to 644 E. 
Maple road, Indianapolis 5. F. W. Gil- 
christ manages the office as a branch of 
the company’s Chicago district office. 


F. R. Gibb, president of the Water Leak 
Detector Company of Columbus, Ohio, has 
announced the appointment of the Leak 
Detector Company, 330 Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, as sole distributors, 
foreign and domestic, of “Universal” 
leak detectors and pipe locaters. D. L. 
Blaik is president and general manager 

(Continued on page 265) 
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of the newly formed corporation; A. B. 
MacTaggart, vice-president, and Joseph 
W. Kennedy, secretary and general coun- 
sel. 


A. H. Lundius has been appointed plant 
manager of the Hyatt Clark Township 
plant of the Hyatt bearings division of 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, 
N. J. Mr. Lundius, who was formerly 
assistant plant manager, succeeds J. C. 
Henny, retired. 


A. J. Fischer has been appointed man- 
ager of the Dayton, Ohio, branch of 
the Graybar Electric Company. Mr. Fischer 
joined the company as a salesman at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 21 years ago, and in 
1945 was promoted to manager of the 
supply and signaling departments. 


Wylie Brown, president of the Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products Corporation, has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
directors and will continue as_ chief 
executive office of the corporation. 
Whipple Jacobs, formerly president of 
the Belden Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago, has joined Phelps Dodge as 
president. 


H. L. Francis has been appointed east- 
ern traffic and transportation manager 
for the Koppers Company. Mr. Francis, 
whose headquarters are at Kearny, 
N. J., will continue his present duties 
with the gas and coke division. In ad- 
dition, he will be the company’s traffic 
and transportation representative in the 
New York-New Jersey area. 


CAR SERVICE 


Writing as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission member in charge of its 
Bureau of Service, Colonel J. Monroe 
Johnson, who is also director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, has 
advised Chairman A. H. Gass of the 
Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, that. provisions of 
various I.C.C. service orders «should be 
incorporated in railroad tariffs “without 
delay”—if the carriers are interested 
in keeping those provisions in effect. 
Colonel Johnson’s letter, dated Decem- 
ber 21, 1948, noted that the commis- 
sion’s Division 3 had recently set back 
the expiration dates of Service Orders 
68, 87, 104, 129, 775, 817, 822, and 828 
(see Railway Age of December 25, 1948, 
page 55, and December 18, 1948, page 
72). 

“Some of these orders,” Colonel John- 
son continued, “have been extended se- 
veral times and certain orders have 
been in effect for many years. The 
emergency provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act do not authorize the 
commission to maintain indefinitely ser- 
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vice orders thereunder.” Then came the 
Colonel’s suggestion that provisions of 
any of the orders which the carriers 
desire to retain should be incorporated 
into the tariffs. He also recalled a 
meeting with carrier representatives at 
which he “made clear” his position that 
“in the absence of an emergency then 
existing no service orders will be ex- 
tended beyond their present expiration 
date.” 

The Car Service Division, A.A.R., on 
December 22, 1948, cancelled the em- 
bargo it had placed the previous day 
against all freight intended for export 
or coastal shipment through the port 
of Philadelphia, Pa. As noted in the 
Railway Age of December 2, 1948, page 
55, the embargo was placed because of 
a strike of Philadelphia longshoremen. 
Prompt ending of the walkout brought 
the cancellation. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


IRON & STEEL 


The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered 69,- 
050 tons of rail for 1949 delivery. This 
is somewhat more than one-half of the 
railroad’s estimated requirements (120,- 
0cO tons) of new rail for the year. The 
rail ordered is of both 115-lb. and 140- 
Ib. sections; 1500 tons is to be assigned 
to the B. & O. Chicago Terminal and 
the remainder will be used at various 
points on the B. & O. main lines. 





9,967 Freight-Train 
Cars Delivered in December 


Freight-train cars for domestic use 
delivered in December totaled 9,967 
including 2,603 built in railroad shops, 
compared with November production 
of 9,286 cars, which included 2,307 
built in railroad shops, the American 
Railway Car Institute has announced. 
Freight-train cars ordered last month 
for domestic use amounted to 8,368, 
including 3,400 ordered from railroad 
shops, compared with November or- 
ders for 4,852 cars, which included 
1,575 ordered from railroad shops. 
On order and undelivered on January 
1 for domestic use were 103,896 freight- 
train cars, including 39,088 ordered 
from railroad shops. 


CONSTRUCTION 


St. Louis-San Francisco—This road has 
awarded a contract amounting to ap- 
proximately $250,000 for construction 
of a Diesel locomotive shop at its new 








yard at Springfield, Mo. The concrete 
pits and foundations have already been 
constructed and are not included in the 
contract, which was given to the Brice 
Building Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
Joseph N. Newton, Springfield, has re- 
ceived a contract for the erection of a 
steel building at Altus, Okla., to be 
used as a potato shed. The amount in- 
volved is approximately $35,000. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo will 
hold its sixtieth annual dinner on Janu- 
ary 13, at 7:00 p.m., in the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, N. Y. 





The next regular meeting of the Car 
Foremen’s Association of Omaha will be 
held on January 13, at 6:30 p.m. 


The Northwest Locomotive Association 
will hold its next meeting on January 
17, at 8:00 p.m., at the Midway Club, 
1931 University avenue, St.'Paul, Minn. 
Russell Lucas, of the National Alumi- 
nate Corporation, will address the meet- 
ing on “Recent Developments in Smoke 
and Soot Prevention In Coal and Oil 
Fired Boilers.” 


“Performance With Safety” will be 
the subject of the address to be given 
by S. S. Sandford, superintendent of 
safety, Central of New Jersey, at the 
January 14 meeting of the Eastern Car 
Foremen’s Association, to be held at 29 
W. 39th street, New York. A motion 
picture on “Safety” will also be shown. 


The 45th annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Railway Club will be held on Janu- 
ary 17, at 8:00 p.m. at the Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. The meet- 
ing will feature a presentation to the 
past chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 


C. R. Zarfoss, vice-president, traffic, 
of the Western Maryland, will be the 
principal speaker at the 33rd annual din- 
ner of the Philadelphia Passenger Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Penn Sheraton 
Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa., on January 
10. Leo J. McKernan, of the Union Pa- 
cific, president of the association, will 
preside, and Ralph Dunn of the Penn- 
sylvania will act as toastmaster. 


The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting on January 11, 
at 6:30 p.m., at the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, Mass. Dr. Leonard C. Mead of 
Tufts Engineering School will speak 
on “Men and Jobs.” 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board will hold its next regular meet- 
ing at Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., 
on March 15 and 16, 1949, instead of on 
the previously announced dates of 
March 22 and 23. 

(Continued on page 266) 
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FINANCIAL 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.— 
Acquisition—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to purchase the rail- 
road property of the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern, which owns ap- 
proximately 317 miles of line operated 
by the Milwaukee under lease since 
1921. The latter owns 97.18 per cent 
of the lessor’s outstanding capital stock, 
and the purchase will be effected under 
a clause of the lease which gives the 
Milwaukee an option to purchase, at 
$10 per share, the 1,175.13 shares in the 
hands of the public. The purchase plan 
further contemplates assumption of lia- 
bility by the Milwaukee for all the 
Terre Haute’s outstanding obligations ; 
authority for such guaranty was also 
granted by the commission. The obliga- 
tions total about $23,543,800, including 
$9,571,000 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, of which $1,515,000 are owned 
by the Milwaukee; $6,335,800 income 
bonds; $7,287,000 Southern Indiana 
first-mortgage bonds; and $350,000 Bed- 
ford Belt first-mortgage bonds. All the 
bonds mature January 1, 1994, and bear 
interest at a fixed rate of 234 per cent, 
and contingent interest of 1% per cent. 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—Reorgan- 
isation.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has fixed maxi- 
mum limits of final allowances for ser- 
vices and expenses incurred, in con- 
nection with this road’s reorganization 
proceeding, by parties in interest and 
their counsel during the period, gen- 
erally, from February 1, 1941, to the 
termination of the proceeding on Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. The commission allowed 
a total of $855,542.60, a reduction of 
$480,214.85 from the $1,335,757.45 sought 
by claimants. Largest cut was applied 
to the claim of Harry Kirshbaum and 
Michael Gesas, counsel for a group of 
the debtor’s convertible bonds, who were 
allowed only $33,913.34 on a claim of 
$238,767.76. The commission allowed 
nothing to Louis Cohen, who filed a 
claim of $2,000 as associate counsel for 
the same bondholders’ group. Amounts 
claimed by the debtor’s president and 
counsel were cut by $73,750, from $130,- 
683 to $56,933; President E. N. Brown 
was allowed $16,337.08 on a claim of 
27,087.08, Gerdes & Montgomery 
(counsel) was allowed $30,426.64 on a 
claim of $80,426.64 and Tenney, Sher- 
man, Rogers & Guthrie (associate coun- 
sel) was allowed $10,169.29 on a claim 
of $23,169.29. 

The largest allowance went to Root, 
Ballantine, Harlan, Bushby & Palmer, 
which got $100,767.56, on a claim of 
$122,683.96, as counsel for the so-called 
Institutional Group comprised of in- 
surance companies and savings banks. 
Alexander & Green. was allowed $100,- 
101.55, on a claim of $121,601.55, as 
counsel for the general mortgage bond- 
holders’ protective committee. Sidley, 
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Austin, Burgess & Harper, counsel for 
the reorganization managers, was al- 
lowed $92,444.05, the amount of its 
claim. Other allowances included: $39,- 
950.13, on a claim of $40,594.14, to the 
general mortgage bondholders’ protec- 
tive committee; $39,000, on a claim of 
$60,(00, to Cahill, Gordon, Zachry & 
Reindel, counsel for the protective com- 
mittee for Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
and Choctaw & Memphis bondholders ; 
$35,106.12, on a claim of $42,606.12, 
to Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley, 
counsel for the trustee (Chase National 
Bank) of the debtor’s convertible bonds ; 

29,245.85, on a claim of $59,979.45, to 
Beekman & Bogue, counsel for the pro- 
tective committee for Rock Island, Ar- 
kansas & Louisiana bondholders; $26,- 
500, the amount claimed, to Wilkie, 
Owen, Farr, Gallagher & Walton, coun- 
sel for the protective committee for 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 
bondholders. 

The commission allowed nothing to 
the State of Texas which claimed $2,- 
046.10 for expenses in connection with 
its objection to the entry of a decree 
permitting incorporation of the reor- 
ganized debtor under the laws of Dela- 
ware and dissolution of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf, a Texas corpora- 
tion. “We are unable to conclude,” the 
commission said, “that the activities of 
this petitioner were of any benefit to 
the estate of the debtor or contributed 
in any way to the reorganization.” 


New York, Chicago & St. Lovis.—TJo 
Study Recapitalization—A committee 
of directors kas been appointed to ex- 
plore the possibilities of a recapitaliza- 
tion of this road. The directors ap- 
pointed to the committee are: R. T. 
Zickl, H. B. Baker, H. R. Baxter, W. 
R. Daley, J. W. Davin and F. M. Mc- 
Hale. 


Reading.— Merger of Chestnut Hill.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a merger in- 
to this company of the properties of 
the Chestnut Hill, which owns 3.90 
miles of Reading-system line in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Reading has operated 
the line under lease since 1870, and it 
now owns all outstanding C.H. stock— 
3,913 shares of $50 par value. 


Rahway Valley.—Lease.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved a 15-year extension, from 
January 1, 1949, to January 1, 1964, of 
the lease under which the Rahway Val- 
ley Company operates the properties of 
the Rahway Valley Railroad Company. 


Seaboard Air Line.—Securities.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has extended for another 
year—until January 1, 1950,—the pe- 
riod within which this road may sell 
securities pursuant to the plan of reor- 
ganization whereby it emerged from 
receivership. The securities would be 
sold to provide cash for settlements 
with holders of the old Seaboard e- 











curities who do not deposit their hold- 
ings for exchange under the reorganiza- 
tion plan. The present extension, like 
previous ones, came in response to a 
Seaboard petition which noted that the 
depositing of old-company — securities 
held in Holland and other foreign coun- 
tries is still being delayed. 


Wisconsin Central_—Reorganization.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has set back, from January 
11 until February 1, the further hear- 
ing in this road’s reorganization pro- 
ceeding—Finance Docket No. 14720. 
The hearing will be held before Exam- 
iner H. H. Kirby at the United States 
Court House, Minneapolis, Minn. (See 
Railway Age of November 27, 1948, 
page 51). 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


George Dunglinson, Jr., vice-president, 
traffic, of the Norfolk & Western, has 
been appointed executive vice-president, 
a new position, with headquarters as 
before at Roanoke, Va. F. S. Baird, as- 
sistant vice-president, traffic, has been 
promoted to vice-president, traffic, with 
headquarters as before at Roanoke, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Dunglinson. N. R. Lehmann, 
assistant freight traffic manager, has 
been appointed assistant vice-president, 
traffic, succeeding Mr. Baird. 

Mr. Dunglinson was born in England 
and came to America at the age of 








George Dunglinson, Jr. 


seven, receiving his education in private 
and public schools in Alabama. He was 
graduated from Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and became a mining engineer 
in 1904 in the southern West Virginia 
coal fields. Four years later he joined 
the Norfolk & Western as a member 
of the car allotment commission, and 
was advanced to chairman of the com- 
mission in 1912. In 1917 he was pro- 
moted to assistant to the general man- 
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September 27, 1938. 





F. S. Baird 


Mr. Baird was born at Carbon Hill, 
Ohio, and educated in the public schools 
and business college at Athens, Ohio. 
He entered the service of the N. & W. 
38 years ago as a stenographer in the 
assistant general freight agent’s office 
at Columbus, Ohio. After several pro- 
motions at Columbus, he became coal 
freight agent at Roanoke in 1925, ad- 
vancing successively to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager and general coal freight 
agent. He was appointed assistant vice- 





N. R. Lehmann 


president, traffic, on November 1, 1940. 

Mr. Lehmann was born at Glen Wil- 
ton, Va., and attended the public schools 
of Clifton Forge, Va., entering the 
service of the N. & W. as a clerk in 
the car record office at Roanoke in 
1912. He became chief clerk to the gen- 
eral coal freight agent in-1927, and fol- 
lowing other promotions became as- 
sistant general freight agent in 1937. 
Three years later he was advanced to 
general coal freight agent and in July, 
1947, was appointed assistant freight 
trafic manager. 

(Continued on page 270) 
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ager and in 1920 to manager of the 
N. & W.’s fuel department at Bluefield, 
\W. Va. He was appointed assistant 
vice-president, traffic, at Roanoke in 
1936, and advanced to vice-president on 































READY-DOWER 


GAS-ELECTRIC POWER UNITS 


FOR CONTINUOUS ELECTRIC TRUCK OPERATION 


A combustion engine coupled to a direct current generator 
provides the constant power, flexibility and economy for which 
modern Diesel-electric streamliners are noted. This same prin- 
ciple of power is applied’ to electric trucks by equipping them 
with Ready-Power Units. Dependable electric power, gener- 
ated on the truck chassis, permits operation at constant speeds 
for unlimited periods. All makes of electric trucks can be 
converted to Ready-Power.Specify Ready-Power for new trucks. 
































1.C.R.R. Yale electric truck equipped with Ready- 
Power. Ready-Power Units are used extensively 
én Illinois Central warehouses and repair shops. 


 READY-DOWER* 


3818 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 
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FAST WORKING 


Allis-Chalmers Tractors quickly 
return tracks to service after 
wrecks, washouts, other traffic 
interruptions ... are easily 
moved by flat car, trailer or un- 
der own power, go into action 
immediately . . . work at many 
points all along tie-up . . . build 
shooflies in record time. 








VERSATILE 


Allis-Chalmers Diesel - Tractors 
are used with bulldozers, scrap- 
ers or front end shovels on stock- 
piling—also with rollers, rippers, 
graders, snow plows, winches, 
tractor cranes on any number of 
j@bs. Go anywhere . . . handle 
gfading jobs impossible to reach 
with work trains. 


_FLEXIBLE 


You can put exactly the number 
of tractors on a job that are re- 
 quired—one or two on a regular 
job or a fleet on a big, rush 
project, There is a right size 
_Allis-Chalmers tractor for any 
grading or maintenance job. 





NO INTERFERENCE 


Operating free of the tracks, this Allis-Chal- 
mers HD-7 Tractor with Gar Wood bulldozer 
and 5-yd. scraper keeps working while your 
trains go through on schedule — no interrup- 
tion of traffic or maintenance work. Many 
railroads find that tractors put in as much as 
50 percent more production time than rail- 
bound equipment. 


One man grades slopes, backfills, 
easily handles ditching, diking — 


many other right-of-way jobs with an 
Allis-Chalmers 2-cycle Diesel Tractor 
equipped with bulldozer and 2-wheel, 
rear-dump scraper. 


This fast-stepping outfit takes overt 
much of the work of big track-bound 


equipment, does not interfere with rail 
traffic, relieves hand labor. It digs and 
loads toughest materials, carries and 
places them exactly where wanted — 
on slopes, around bridges, culverts, 
other close places. Ideal for stockpile 
maintenance. 


It will pay you to investigate this one- 
man outfit for reducing construction 
and maintenance costs. We will be glad 
to put you in touch with your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer for complete details. 


2-cycle Diesel Tractors 
4 Models 


11,000 to 40,000 Ib. 
oy 
Motor Graders 
af 


RACTOR DIVISION - M1 LV 1, 


Power Units 


Road Machinery 





























































IN EMERGENCIES 


call Graybar! 





When storm, flood, or fire downs your communication lines, 
Graybar knows you must have replacement items fast. Gray- 
bar has outstanding facilities for delivering them wherever 
and whenever you need them. 

Our nation-wide network of nearly 100 supply stations 
(warehouses and offices staffed with experienced personnel) 
provides broad accessibility to stocks of supplies for railway 
dispatching and telephone service. Our long-established rela- 
tionships with select manufacturers assure their extraordinary 
cooperation in filling extraordinary needs. Our experience in 
past emergencies gives us the know-how for immediate action 
and efficient follow-through. 

Graybar is ready, too, with prompt service on many of your 
other electrical needs — lighting, wiring, tools — for indoor or 
outdoor installations. Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Execu- 
tive offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 4816-1 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN NEARLY 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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W. J. Sullivan, whose promotion to 
executive assistant of the Illinois Ter- 
minal at St. Louis, Mo., was reported in 
Railway Age of December 25, 1948, was 
born on December 17, 1896, at East St. 
Louis, Ill. He entered railway service 
with the Illinois Central at East St. 
Louis in January, 1913, as a helper to 
the boilerwasher and firelighter, and 
was subsequently employed by the 
Louisville & Nashville at the same point, 
becoming a yard clerk in July, 1915. 
He later served in various clerical posi- 
tions in the freight office of the L. & N., 
and in October, 1920, joined the St. 
Louis Troy Eastern (now part of I. T.), 
as inspector in the car department, ad- 
vancing to chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent in 1922 and to assistant to pur- 
chasing agent in 1929. Mr. Sullivan was 
appointed chief clerk to the president of 
the I. T. at St. Louis in 1935, which 
position he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 


Harrell L. Perkins, executive assistant of 
the Central of Georgia, has been pro- 
moted to vice-president, with headquar- 
ters as before at Atlanta, Ga. The posi- 
tion of executive assistant has been dis- 
continued. 


C. B. Bronson, assistant engineer main- 
tenance of way—system of the New York 
Central, has been appointed maintenance 
of way assistant to the vice-president, 
operations and maintenance, witlr head- 
quarters as before at New York, suc- 
ceeding to the duties of S. E. Armstrong, 
who has retired as engineer maintenance 
of way—system. A biography and pho- 
tograph of Mr. Bronson were published 
in the Railway Age of August 28, 1948, 
page 446. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
and ACCOUNTING 


Harry Von Berg, chief clerk to the con- 
troller of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
at Chicago, has been promoted to as- 
sistant controller at that point, succeed- 
ing Fred W. Lewis, who has retired be- 
cause of illness. 


The Illinois Central has announced 
the following changes in its legal de- 
partment at Chicago: Erle J. Zoll, Jr., 
commerce attorney, appointed com- 
merce counsel; John W. Foster, attorney, 
promoted to assistant general attorney, 
and William J. O’Brien, Jr., attorney, ap- 
pointed commerce attorney. 


C. H. Fitzhugh, whose promotion to 
auditor of the Fort Worth & Denver 
City and the Wichita Valley at Fort 
Worth, Tex., was reported in the Rai/- 
way Age of December 18, was born at 
Arlington, Tex., on October 7, 1895, 
and attended high school in that city. 
He entered railway service with the F. 
W. & D. C. on January 12, 1914, and 
held various clerical positions in the 
accounting “department until May, 191’, 
when he left the railroad to serve i" 


T 


the armed forces during World War |. 
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Mr. ‘Fitzhugh returned to the account- 
ing department of the F. W. & D. C. 
in December, 1918, remaining in that 
department until October, 1929, when 
he was advanced to general account- 
ant. He held the latter post at the time 
of his recent appointment as auditor 
of the two roads. 


C. E. Jennings, car accountant of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.at Chicago, 
has retired after 41 years of service with 
that railroad, and has been succeeded by 
Walter H. Soderlund. Mr. Jennings was 
born at Claremont, IIl., on March 4, 
1883, and began his railroad career on 
April 1, 1902, as a telegrapher with the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern (now 
part-of the B. &.O. System). He later 
worked as a telegrapher for the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
and the C. & E. I. at Pana, IIl., sub- 
sequently serving the latter road as coal 
weight and loading inspector, yard- 
master, transportation inspector and 
local agent. He was advanced to chief 
clerk in the car accounting department 
at Chicago in November, 1936, and was 
promoted to car accountant in August, 
1942. 


R. G. Bundy, tax agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed tax commis- 
sioner at that point, succeeding Floyd 
Williams, who is retiring after nearly 43 
years of service in the tax department. 
Mr. Williams, a native of Greeneville, 
Tenn., was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and the New York 
Law School. He first entered service 
with the Milwaukee in 1906 as right-of- 
way and tax agent at Seattle, Wash., 
and subsequently was advanced to as- 
sistant to tax commissioner there. He 
was promoted to tax commissioner at 
Chicago in 1941, and served continuous- 
ly in that position until his retirement. 


OPERATING 


V. A. Gordon, assistant superintendent 
of the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been transferred to Nevada, 
Mo., succeeding Frank R. Woolford, whose 
appointment as engineer maintenance of 
way and structures for the Western 
Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 
25, 1948. Howard Jones, trainmaster at 
Bush, Ill., has been promoted to assist- 
ant superintendent, replacing Mr. Gor- 
don at St. Louis. H. B. Davis, also-train- 
master at Bush, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Jones. L. E. Smith, master 
of trains and track for the Missouri- 
Illinois (part of the M. P.), with head- 
quarters at Bonne Terre, Mo., has re- 
placed Mr. Davis. 


The Chicago Great Western has an- 
nounced the following changes in its 
operating department: Headquarters of 
H. Boller, general superintendent, trans- 
lerred from Chicago to Oelwein, Iowa; 
Position of superintendent, Iowa divi- 
sion, abolished and W. S. Hunter, super- 
intendent, assigned to other duties; A. A. 

(Continued on page 279) 
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Volume—BIGGER 
Efficiency GREATER 
Cost—-LOWER 


More and more businesses in more 
and more places are learning that the 
field of Materials Handling provides 
the best and the richest opportunities 


for cost reductions—for SAVINGS. 


“Use of the ‘fork-truck-and-pallet’ system has 
been greatly broadened and rapidly adopted 
by progressive warehouse operators. At 
North Pier Terminal we have used it for more 
than 5 years, in conjunction with the tractor- 
and-trailer system. We now operate 25 Clark 
machines and consider them a vital factor in 
handling an increasing volume of materials 
with increased efficiency and at greatly 


reduced costs.” 
North Pier Terminal Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
For all of the facts about Modern 
Materials Handling Methods and 
Machines and what they candoforyou, 


we invite you to: CONSULT CLARK. 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND_ INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 

















INDUSTRIAL TRUCK Div., CLARK EQUIP T COMPANY sattLe cREEK 24, MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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Freiberger, superintendent at Oelwein, 
given jurisdiction over both the Illinois 
and Jowa divisions; and W. L. Smith 
appointed trainmaster, Iowa division, 
with headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa, 
succeeding J. R. Jones, assigned to other 
duties. 


Joseph E. Ballard, whose promotion to 
superintendent of perishable freight 
service of the Illinois Central at Chi- 
cago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 11, was born at St. Fran- 
cis, Ky., on January 6, 1894. He at- 
tended Jasper College at Jasper, Ind., 
from 1907 to 1908, and Ogden College 
at Bowling Green, Ky., in 1909, trans- 
ferring the next year to Bowling Green 
Business University in that city. He 
entered railway service on September 
16, 1916, as a clerk in the refrigerator 


Joseph E. Ballard 


accounts division of the I. C. at Chi- 
cago. From October, 1918, to April, 
1920, he served as reconsigning clerk 
in the perishable freight service de- 
partment at Chicago, subsequently be- 
coming traveling agent in April, 1920, 
and advancing to assistant chief clerk 
in that department in June, 1930. Mr. 
Ballard was appointed supervisor of 
perishable freight service at Chicago in 
February, 1941, which position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


G. O. Armstrong, trainmaster of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Jinton, Ill, has been transferred to 
Memphis, Tenn., succeeding B. M. Lut- 
trell who has been granted a leave of 
absence due to illness. F. B. Noonan, 
trainmaster at Carbondale, IIl., has re- 
placed Mr. Armstrong and has been 
succeeded by J. W. Dodge, trainmaster at 
Chicago. B. P. Smith has succeeded Mr. 
D ge. 


W. R. Mann, assistant superintendent 
ot the Southern Pacific lines in Texas 
aiid Louisiana, with headquarters at 
San Antonio, Tex., has been appointed 
chairman, board of rules examiners, at 
Houston, Tex., succeeding Thomas G. 
Gready, who has retired. Leslie McDonald, 
trainmaster at Houston, has replaced 

(Continued on page 280) 
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Is Your Product Priced fo Sell? 


x 

Slash Production Costs oa bs 

with TOWMOTOR 
Cut 20% to 30% from present production costs with Towmotor 
Mass Handling, Rushing raw materials to production lines — 
speeding finished products to shipping — stacking full loads 
into overhead storage space —Towmotor is the busiest piece 
of equipment you'll ever own! Gasoline-powered Towmotor 
Fork Lift Trucks lift, transport and stack full loads any time, 
anywhere — operate at maximum capacity 24 hours a day, 
every day. Towmotor handling keeps pace with production. 
Take a tip fromthe men who make handling pay a profit: 
More professional handlers use Towmotor than any other 
fork lift truck. Send for FREE BOOK, Towmotor Materials 
Handling Analysis Guide. 


ger 


ok M H is MASS HANDLING 
—the systematic move- 
ment of the most units, in 
the shortest time, at the 
lowest cost. 


Double and triple savings with standard Towmotor Ac- 

cessories. However, if a standard Towmotor unit does 

not solve your handling problem, Towmotor engineers 

welcome the opportunity to design special equipment 

to meet your specific needs. Details are available with- 

out obligation. 

TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIV. 21, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U. S. AND CANADA 


and TRACTORS 


e PROCESSING e STORAGE e DISTRIBUTION 


See our exhibit, Third National Materials Handling Exposition, Philadelphia, 
January 10-14, Booth Nos. 432-3-4, 502-3-4. 
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Mr. Mann. P. C. Mayes, assistant termi- 
nal trainmaster, at Houston, has been 
promoted to succeed Mr. McDonald. 


TRAFFIC 


Christian Bieze, chief of the passenger 
rate bureau of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy at Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent at that 
point. 


Fred McGee, division freight and pass- 
enger agent of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas at Tulsa, Okla., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight and 
passenger agent at that point. His form- 
er position has been abolished. 


Ralph W. Cooke, special representative 
in the freight traffic department of the 
Pennsylvania at Chicago, has retired 
after nearly 52 years of service with 
the road. 


H. Gower has been appointed general 
agent of the Charleston & Western 
Carolina at Spartanburg, S. C. D. U. 
Harrell has been appointed general agent 
at Greenville, S. C. 


Arthur W. Gill, whose retirement as 
general freight agent of the Southern 
system at Cincinnati, Ohio, was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 
25, 1948, was born on September 28, 
1883, at Leicester, England, and at- 








tended school at Brighton England, and 
Norwood, Ohio. Upon graduation from 
high school in the latter city, Mr. Gill 
entered railway service with the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
(now part of the New York Central 
System) as a mail clerk in the freight 
claim department. In 1905 he joined the 
Southern System at Cincinnati as a 
clerk. He was subsequently advanced to 
freight trafic manager, and in Novem- 
ber, 1924, was appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent. Mr. Gill was pro- 
moted to general freight agent in Sept- 
ember, 1927. 


J. Lawrence Chapman, secretary to the 
vice-president—traffic of the Erie at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
general agent at Detroit, Mich. 


Harry J. Nelson, whose appointment as 
general western traffic manager of the 
Illinois Central at San Francisco, Cal., 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 25, 1948, is a native of Neb- 
raska. He served in various positions 
with several railroads at Seattle, Wash., 
and Portland, Ore., before joining the 
I. C. at the latter point in 1912 as city 
freight agent. In 1913 he was promoted 
to traveling freight and passenger agent 
at Portland, remaining there: until 1918, 
when he was employed by the Tindolph 
Company at Seattle. When government 
control ended in 1920, he was appointed 
commercial agent for the I. C. at Port- 
land, and in 1922 was transferred to 
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teletype 
papers in 
different 
COLORS 


Route your teletype papers directly to the 


interested department . 


.. different color for 


each department. 


Link papers, in all colors, are available for 
every type of communication machine. De- 
pendable quality and equally dependable 
deliveries. 














Seattle in the same position. Mr. Nelson 
returned to Portland in 1932 as general 
agent with jurisdiction over the north- 
western area, and was adwanced to gen- 
eral western agent at San Francisco in 
December, 1943, in which position he 
was serving at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


Robert N. Woodall, whose promotion to 
freight traffic manager of the Southern 
System at Cincinnati, Ohio, was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 4, was born on August 11, 1904, at 
Lynchburg, Va., and attended the pub- 
lic schools there. He began his railway 
career in May, 1922, as a messenger in 
the division freight agent’s office of 
the Southern at Lynchburg. He later 
held stenographic and clerical positions 
in that department, and in March, 1933, 
was promoted to chief clerk to the New 
England freight agent at Boston, Mass., 
returning to Lynchburg later that year 





Robert N. Woodall 


as commercial agent. He was advanced 
to district freight and passenger agent 
at New York in July, 1936, subsequent- 
ly serving as general eastern freight 
agent at that point. In May, 1939, Mr. 
Woodall was appointed general agent 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and in April, 1941, 
he was made assistant freight traffic 
manager at New Orleans, La. He be- 
came eastern traffic manager at New 
York in December, 1943, and was hold- 
ing that position at the time of his pro- 
motion to freight traffic manager at 
Cincinnati. 


J. J. Nolan, assistant passenger traffic 
manager of the Pullman Company at 
Chicago, has been promoted to passen- 
ger traffic manager, succeeding E. P. 
Burke, who has retired after 49 years 
of continuous service in the passenger 
department. G. S$. Chappell, Jr., assis- 
tant general passenger agent, has re- 
placed Mr. Nolan. 


James K. Weston, assistant general 
freight and passenger agent of the To- 
ronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, has been 
appointed general freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters as before at 
Hamilton, Ont., succeeding Rowland F. 
Hill, who has resigned on the advice 0% 
his physician, after 42 years in the traf- 
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fic department of that road. William T. 
Galloway succeeds Mr. Weston as as- 
sistant general freight and passenger 
agent. 


G. W. Rodine, western passenger traf- 
fic manager of the Northern Pacific at 
Seattle, Wash., has been appointed pas- 
senger traffic manager at St. Paul, 
Minn., ‘succeeding Emil E. Nelson, who 
has retired after 48 years of service in 
the passenger department. F. G. Scott, 
general agent at Chicago, has replaced 
Mr. Rodine, and in turn is succeeded by 
H. F. Compton, city passenger agent at 
the same point. 


MECHANICAL 


H. S. Marsh, assistant superintendent— 
car department of the Missouri Pacific 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to 
superintendent of that department, suc- 
ceeding O. H. Clark, resigned. E. H. 
Hinrichs has replaced Mr. Marsh. 


John W. Hawthorne, superintendent mo- 
tive power of the Central of Georgia at 
Savannah, Ga., has been appointed as- 
sistant chief of motive power and equip- 
ment of the Atlantic Coast Line at Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


K. F. Nystrom, chief mechanical officer 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific at Milwaukee, Wis., has an- 
nounced his intention to retire on Janu- 


PURCHASES and STORES 


J. J. McCoy has resumed his position 
as district storekeeper of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding W. E. Bird, who has served tem- 
porarily in that position. 


John E. Thraff, assistant general store- 
keeper of the Great Northern at St. 
Paul, Minn., has been advanced to gen- 
eral storekeeper at that point, succeed- 
ing Howard Hayes, retired. Edwin M. Pulsi- 
fer, traveling storekeeper, at Spokane, 
Wash., has succeeded Mr. Thraff. 


A. E. Yelland has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent and chief clerk for the 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming at Mar- 
quette, Mich. 


ENGINEERING and 
SIGNALING 


Claude E. Cox, assistant chief engineer 
of the Chicago Union Station it Chic- 
ago, has retired after almost 48 years 
of railroad service. He was born on 
December 28, 1878, at Vallonia, Ind., 
and began his railway career in the 
engineering department of the Penn- 
sylvania in 1901, joining the Illinois 
Central in 1904. He was employed by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific the next year, and in October, 
1915, entered the service of the Chicago 

(Continued on page 282) 
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Union Station, leaving that company in 
1918 to work for the United States 
Railroad Administration. Mr. Cox re- 
turned to the Union Station at Chicago 
in 1919 and served continuously until 
his recent retirement. 


Charles H. Tobin has been appointed 
signal engineer and superintendent of 
telegraph of the Delaware & Hudson, 
at Albany, N. Y., succeeding A. H. Rice, 
who has retired after 54 years of service 
with this road. 


W. R. Roof, engineer bridges and build- 
ings of the Chicago Great Western at 
Chicago, has retired after 39 years of 
service with that road. 


Robert B. Elsworth, signal engineer of 
the New York Central—Buffalo and 
East, with headquarters at Albany, 
N. Y., has retired and has been suc- 
ceeded by Arthur Stead Haigh, assistant 
signal engineer there. Mr. Haigh’s jur- 
isdiction will include the Boston & Al- 
bany. R. J. Cullen, signal engineer, B. & 
A., at Boston, Mass., has been promoted 
to succeed Mr. Haigh, at Albany. J. W. 
Curran, principal assistant engineer, sig- 
nal department, B. & A., has been ap- 
pointed assistant signal engineer, B. & 
A., with headquarters as before at 
Boston. 


SPECIAL 


Miss Virginia Tanner, assistant editor 
of the Baltimore & Ohio magazine, has 
been appointed editor. Mrs. Inez DeVille, 
field editor, has been appointed associate 
editor. 


Harry E. Hammer, special representative 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, has been appointed manager of 
the A.A.R.’s press and radio service. 
Mr. Hammer was formerly director of 
public relations for Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, Md., and for the Air 
Force Association, Washington, D. C. 


OBITUARY 


Harry G. Hostetter, superintendent of 
the Middle division of the Pennsylvania 
at Altoona, Pa., died of a heart attack 
at his home there on December 24, 1948. 


William C. Hull, who retired in Decem- 
ber, 1946, as vice-president, traffic, of 
the ‘Chesapeake: & Ohio at Cleveland, 
Ohio, died on December 21, 1948, after 
a long illness. 


George H. Clark, former assistant 
freight traffic manager of the New 
York Central at New York, who re- 


tired in 1943, died on January 1 of a 
heart attack at his home in Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. He was 71 years old. 
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